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object is, by stimulating independent thinking, to promote sound 


individualism in a democracy. 
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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Tus roreworp is not intended as 
a political puff for our President, but as a 
chuckle of satisfaction over the rule of 
common sense in the White House. Mr. 
Hoover is more than an engineer; he is 
a mobilizer of adversity. 


Wa. Hoover’s present job, as Mr. 
Flynn intimates in his spirited article, is 
to mobilize deflation. Mr. Coolidge might 
have stepped out of the White House on 
the peak wave of inflation not altogether 
silent, but repeating the classic words 
“After me the Deluge.” But Mr. Hoover 
is the man to attend to deluges, famines, 
pestilences, and crime waves. Had Mr. 
Hoover lived in the time of Noah, that 
famous ship carpenter would have had 
another job. 


Wil arnematicatty, Mr. Hoover's 
problem is unsolvable. For at school we 
are taught that a whole column of zeros 
will never add up to one, that a procession 
of minus quantities will never make a 
plus, and that fractions multiplied to- 
gether get still smaller. But Mr. Hoover 
is a professor of the new non-Euclidean 
mathematics of engineering and human 
equations. He can make something out of 
less than nothing. 


Wl osmazine apverstry is nothing 
noteworthy in the life of Mr. Hoover. He 
did not ask anyone to thank him for 
mobilizing the defeated Belgians and 
feeding them. The United States entered 
the World War up against it. Without 
shouting any command, by mere sug- 
gestion, he had us deflate both our Sunday 
joy-riding and our meals. We walked to 
church, we planted potatoes on our 
lawns, and we ate corn bread. We did not 
then elect Mr. Hoover President. Mr. 
Hoover was busy mobilizing the starving 
children of our defeated enemy, Germany. 
He was busy feeding our new social en- 
emy, Bolshevik Russia, and silently en- 
during a lot of abuse for saving the lives 
of several million over there. 
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return to Victorian manners and morals? If not, then you had 
better look again, for Mr. Walpole prophesies that the Victorian 
belief that life is really a noble experiment will be born again 
from the ashes of our postwar disillusionment. 
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spy — H21. 
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Edith Hamilton MacF adden 
Have you ever felt that your taxes were too high? Have you 
noticed that they get higher year after year? Mrs. MacFadden 
finds that millions of dollars’ worth of property in every state pay 
no taxes at all, and that in Massachusetts alone exemptions are 
increasing at the rate of $60,000,000 annually. This means that 
you are being forced to pay a higher rate upon your property in 
order that certain favored persons and institutions need not pay 
any at all. 


WHAT I BELIEVE 

John Dewey 
“The philosophy of experience,” by one of America’s foremost 
educators and the father of a great school of thought. 


PRISON BLIGHT 

Ralph Chaplin 
A man who spent four years as a political prisoner in Leaven- 
worth Penitentiary draws upon his intimate knowledge of con- 
victs and prison life to prove that our penal institutions, instead 
of curing criminal tendencies, are really breeding places of crime. 


THE AFRICAN BIG GAME 

John W. Vandercook 
Another racket exposed! — the one which makes it possible for 
every sporting expedition to Africa to pose as somehow doing 
something “to advance science.” 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


So rue stock market crashed last 
October. The bankers stopped boosting 
and boasting about the New Era and met 
rather meekly, not in a skyscraper but in 
a modest two-story building downtown, 
Business offered no real leadership — 
nothing, at least, worthy of a degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Yale University, 
Mr. Hoover is no Mussolini. He did not 
take over business; he issued no orders, 
He invited; he suggested. That is de- 
mocracy. Mr. Hoover turns a smiling face 
to reality, and in a short time hard 


work and common sense become popular 
fads. 


Wirn waar rive patience and 
self-restraint our President resists the 
temptation to issue commands! National 
Committee follows National Committee 
into the executive chambers. The door 
opens and the President walks in. The 
Committeemen, directors of American 
folkways, look up to the generalissimo 
who has invited them, with the eagerness 
of dogs on a leash with their eyes on the 
master-of-hounds. They await the word 
of command. But no order comes. Instead, 
the President thanks them for the public 
service they are offering. He conveys 
graciously the thought that the best 
self-government is government without 
the aid of government. 


Aw enciverr is at the nation’s 
helm who is neither a booster nor an 
iconoclast, but a realist. He works Satur- 
day afternoon. The leisure of Sunday he 
devotes to social service. Little by little 
the average citizen is copying his example. 
The carpenter is whistling over his lathe, 
the editor over his copy. Luxuries have 
harder sledding to fill up our idle hours. 
For our leisure time we are creating an 
interest in bigger and better prisons and 
other forms of voluntary public service. 


NE x. Hoover’s more serious critics 
admit that he has shown some aptitude 
for internal economic readjustment. They 
do not admit, however, that he has mani- 
fested any corresponding constructive 
imagination in our external relations 
with other countries. Perhaps that will 
come, once all America, including Con- 
gress, gets on the home job again. Since 
the war much of our instruction in foreign 
affairs has been at the hands of public- 
spirited organizations whose relations 
with official authority have been rather 
chilly. It would be novel and refreshing 
were the Secretary of State to call to 
Washington a National Committee on 
Foreign Relations. That would be a good 
way to mobilize the deflation of interna- 
tional good will which has followed our 
failure to pacify Haiti, to enter the League 
of Nations, or to liquidate the war debts. 

— Henry Gopparp Leacu 
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:| HOME 
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4 | Completely New 
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the 

_ Aw AMAZING SUCCESS. That is the 
bic only way to describe the reception of this new 
eys 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
pe Fresh from the presses, this newest, great- 


est Britannica has won immediate and enthu- 


siastic acceptance everywhere. Its 
has swept the country overnight. 


Already it is in 40,000 homes. Al- 
ready it has given thousands of men, 
women and children a new enthusiasm 
for learning, wider interests, new ambi- 
tion. And now you can buy it—have 
it delivered to you immediately—at an 
amazingly low price. 


“Home Education” includes 
the entire family 


Published at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000, made new from cover to 
cover, the new Britannica is utterly 
unlike any other encyclopaedia you 
haveever known. It is built on an en- 
tirely new plan. A book primarily of 
today—yet of tomorrow, too. 

This amazing book actually brings 
into the family circle a powerful new 
influence. It brings culture. It brings 
knowledge, new opportunity. With 
thenew Britannica in your home, every 
new day brings new discovery. 

And so the whole family benefits 
through this new kind of home educa- 
tion. Children, especially, make rapid 
Progress when the new Britannica is at 


me 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


popularity 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 


Children love to browse through these fascinating volumes. 


The new Britannica assists with school work, brings 
. . 
out unsuspected talents, helps children “find themselves.’ 
THE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE TABLE SHOWN ABOVE IS INCLUDED WITH EACH SET 


hand. It helps them in their school 
work, answers their myriad questions, 
teaches them to rely on themselves. 


A complete library with 
15,000 illustrations 


Here is the Britannica you have 
been waiting for. A modernized, human- 
ized Britannica. More interesting— 
with articles by 3,500 world authorities. 
More colorful—with 15,000 new illus- 
trations from all corners of the world. 
More practical than ever—with every 


word keyed to the needs of this modern 


“ee «SPECIAL OFFER 
New low price—$5 down 


Yet the new Britannica is 
not expensive. It costs less 
than any other completely 
new Britannica published in 
the last sixty years. Mass pro- 
duction has brought this in- 
valuable book within the reach 


of every American family. Now 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 
with low price offer, etc. 


you can own it—at a new low price. 


Get the new Britannica now—while 
the present offer lasts. Take advantage 
of our easy payment plan. A deposit of 
only $5 brings you without delay a 
complete set, with the handsome book- 
case table included. Before you forget 
—fill out the coupon below. 


FREE illustrated booklet 


Clip this coupon now. It brings you, with- 
out obligation on your 
part,ourFreeillustrated 
booklet containing 
maps, color plates and 
specimen pagesfrom 
the NEW Britannica. 

Fill out the coupon 
and mail today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


FOR. 3-BI 
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Reviews by 


Versatile Bourgeois 


FRANKLIN, THE AposTLE or Moprrn 
Times, by Bernard Fay; Little, Brown, 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Goruam B. Munson. 


Ir was te for a new biography 
of Benjamin Franklin, and how fitting 
that a young French historian, an ex- 
change professor to America, should at- 
tempt this fascinating task. Professor Fay 
has availed himself of the latest found 
material about Franklin, and has por- 
trayed his subject at full length. He has 
not altered the main lines of the portrait 
of the Great Bourgeois which has come to 
us, but he has filled in some interesting 
details about Masonry and Franklin’s 
sentimental life. We are spared the bore- 
dom of another “sensational psycho- 
analytic interpretation.” 

The book does have some tiresome 
features. Among them I should put Pro- 
fessor Fay’s “Gallic wit,” his tendency to 
follow the contemporary fashion of pa- 
tronizing the great dead, and the rough- 
ness of the writing. The last seems to be 
due to the fact that this is not a trans- 
lated book, for I take the author’s line of 
thanks in his preface to Mr. Bravig Imbs, 
“who prepared the English version of this 
book with friendly zeal and his customary 
talent,” to mean that Professor Fay 
wrote in English and Mr. Imbs edited the 
script and shot the “pigeons.” But not 
even a lack of at-homeness in the language 
on the author’s part can destroy one’s 
interest in a personage who was, in the 
eyes of David Hume, “the first philoso- 
pher and indeed the first great man of 
letters” of America. It is always absorb- 
ing, no matter what the textual conditions 
may be, to read about Franklin. 

Professor Fay is broad and sensible in 
his viewing of our famous patriarch. It is 
so easy to reduce him — this model of 
versatility — to a one-sided formula, to 
call him, for example, the first Rotarian. 
No, no! Franklin is an epic figure, and we 


GORHAM B. MUNSON 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus. — Keats 
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have not his like in society to-day. We 
must see him in the eighteenth century, 
we must think about him in broadly 
human terms, we must avoid contempo- 
rary associations such as the appellation 
“Rotarian” calls up. It is better to meas- 
ure ourselves by him, taking him as the 
norm for a bourgeois society from which 
we have declined, than to measure him by 
ourselves. The Apostle of Modern Times, 
Professor Fay calls him, putting him in 
the company of Voltaire and Rousseau as 
the archtypes of modern men. 

There was nothing poetic or Dionysian 
about Franklin. Nowadays we hold that 
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against him, ourselves professing great 
service to Dionysus. I cannot be con- 
vinced, however, that we mean our vows 
until I shall see a strong counter-move- 
ment setting in against specialization. 
Dionysus stands for Formability as 
against Form: he is the foe of specialism. 
Franklin, in his flexibility, his versatility 
as a journalist, business man, scientist, 
diplomat, military man, postmaster- 
general, and a score of other réles, comes 
nearer to the Dionysian ideal than do 
some of his poetic but specialized critics 
to-day, but his life never mounted above 
prose, never sang and chanted with 
Dionysian fervor. He cultivated, how- 
ever, as, alas! men of affairs no longer 
cultivate, all the prosaic graces, including 





the art of writing fluent, nimble, pointed, 
manly English for recreation or for use 

Good sense was his fetish, and he was 
eminently practical. We make a cult d 
the practical, but rationalism is out d 
style. We also practice on a much smalle 
scale than Franklin did. Deism has de 
clined to inferior cults to-day, comfort 
has come in with a vengeance hard-work- 
ing Franklin never dreamed of, ani 
humanitarianism has acquired much mor 
sentimentality than it had when Franklin 
decided, as Professor Fay puts it, that 
“the Godhead was too high to have any 
need of man; prayers should be made ia 
case of necessity, but the only real wayd 
honoring God was by being useful to 
other men.” 

“He continued to serve Him,” Profes 
sor Fay goes on to remark, “by serving his 
neighbor, and this did not hinder him 
from serving himself.” How different 
Franklin’s practical humanitarianism 5 
from that other great imitable American, 
Thoreau. But together, Franklin and 
Thoreau, the great sensible bourgeois and 
the great mystical radical — what modes 
they give us in American literature for ou 
own education in how to live! 


Murmurs of War 


Aut Our Yesterpays, by H. M. Tonllit- 
son; Harper, $2.50. 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


Nuve years aco I first heard d 
H. M. Tomlinson. Professor Copeland, it 
a stern mood, was exposing our ignorance. 
Had we read this? Had we read that? Had 
we read London River? No one in the class 
had read it; only one or two recognise 
Tomlinson’s name. Copey took a de 
breath and spilled his colorful scorn ups 
us young barbarians. When the class w# 
over, I hastened to the library. Someott 
had made better speed than I, but a 
name was first on what doubtless becam® 
thanks to Copey’s persuasive mannef,# 
long waiting list. 
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This is the first comprehensive 
reference work on the social 
sciences ever attempted in 
any language. It provides a 
complete statement of the 
progress that has been made 
up to the present time in the 
various fields of anthropology, 
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A PREFACE to MORALS 
| By Walter Lippmann 
Tomlin Ninth Printing 
Are you among the hundred thousand 
who have read this thoughtful and 
helpful book? It is one of the most dis- 
cussed books of the day. $2.50 
heard of 
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oon E RACQUET GAME 
vat? Had By Allison Danzig 
the class The only book covering this field of 
cognized sport. In it Mr. Danzig, whose articles 
deep on sport in the New Yorker are well- 
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MACMILLAN BOOK 
for 1930 [= 


Price $3.00 


The RISE of 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard & Mary R. Beard 
To be Published February 4 


HIS is one of the real book bargains of 

the year—the classic story of America’s 
evolution, originally published at $12.50 
in two volumes, now in a handsome single 
volume of 1650 pages at less than one- 
fourth of the former price. The work is 
unabridged, printed from the original plates. 


As this edition is strictly limited to 45,000 
copies for distribution through bookstores, 
and advance inquiries indicate an early 
exhaustion of this supply, it is advisable 
to place your order now to avoid a possible 
disappointment. The work will not be 
available again at such a bargain price 
because the large edition, which made it 
possible, cannot be reprinted. 













Sixth Printing 


and physical research. 













Fifth Printing 


Ledger. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 


New One-volume Edition 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


“An amazingly complete picture 
of the universe... The book moves 
forward like a story and it is an 
amazing story that Jeans has to 
tell,” says The New Republic. It 
is a book that the ordinary reader 
will enjoy, for it isan intelligible 
and fascinating account of the re- 
cent advances in astronomical 





FOR THE 
DEFENCE 


THE LIFE OF SIR EDWARD 
MARSHALL HALL 
By Edward Marjoribanks 


“Worth fifty detective novels — 
even good ones” writes Walter 
Yust in The Philadelphia =. 
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LACQUER 
LADY 


A New Novel 
By F. Tennyson Jesse 


This romantic novel, by the 
grandniece of Alfred Tenny- 
son, was chosen by Hugh 
Walpole, Arnold Bennett ,Cle- 
mence Dane, J. C. Squire, and 
Sir James Barrie as The Eng- 
lish Book Society selection for 
December. It is a colorful 
storyofcourt life in Burma,and 
of the fall of Mandalay. $2.50 


VOLCANO 
By Arthur Bullard 


A story of adventure, intrigue, 
and excitement laid in the 
West Indies, that can be com- 
ared to Masefield’s “Sard 
arker.” $2.00 






















































































A Narrative 


HISTORY of AVIATION 
By John Goldstrom 


The story of man’s struggles 
toward the clouds, The author 
has participated in making 
some of the history of which 
he writes. $4.00 


THE LABOR 
INJUNCTION 


By Felix Frankfurter 
and Nathan Greene 


An account of the labor injunction in 
action, giving also a history of the leg- 
islative efforts to define and limit the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes. 
It is a book for laymen, employers, and 
economists, trade unionists, lawyers, 
and all engaged in public affairs. $5.00 


THE RECALL OF 


PUBLIC OFFICERS 


By Frederick L. Bird 
and Frances M. Ryan 


Students of political science, of munici- 
pal government, and of reform move- 
ments will find much to interest them 
in this book. 


The MAKERS of the 
UNWRITTEN CONSTITUTION 
By William Bennett Munro 


This book tells about four great histor- 
ical figures who had a part in the making 
of our “unwritten constitution.” $1.50 





























































































DWIGHT C. ROSE 


author of A Screntiric APPROACH 
To INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT has successfully directed 
the investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars with the firm of 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark, 

neers in the new profession ‘of ine 
vestment counsel. Everything he 
tells in his book is based on per- 
sonal research and investment 
experience. His ability to translate 
this experience, so interestingly, 
into terms pertinent to every in- 
vestor has made INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT the most pop- 
ular, as well as the most authori- 
tative book on this much discussed 
subject—a subject vitally impor- 
tant to all successful people. 


Now 
selling 
faster 
than 


ever! 


What financial 
authorities say: - 


“I have seen no evidence of prac- 
tical investment experience that 
in any way approaches the evi- 
dence offered in this book.”— 
W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counselor 
on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“Should be in the library of every- 
one interested in stocks and bonds. 
It is genuinely helpful.”—E. B. 
SMITH, Financial Editor of the 
Boston Herald. 


“It is vigorous, att nt 
stimulating.” — 

LYON, Professor o sy St 
Finance, Columbia University, New 


York. 


“A book founded on long personal 
experience with investment man- 
agement and backed by a profound 
study of investment history and 
theory.” —THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL. 


“I have nowhere seen such a com- 
bination of exhaustive research, 
accurate reasonin” and attractive 

resentation.” — BRANDON 
BARRINGER, The Pennsyloania 
Company. 


440 Paces Paice $5.00 


L ket the TITLE 
scare me 


but I was mistaken 


V V HEN I first heard two Wall Street friends dis- 


cussing Dwight C. Rose’s new book on 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


I listened with polite unconcern, It sounded too full 
of statistics and charts for an amateur investor like 
me. And when I saw it announced as a best seller 
and praised by men like The Counselor on Invest- 
ments of the Irving Trust Company and papers 
like the Wall Street Journal, 1 thought it must be a 
topnotch technical book for financiers and students. 


But yesterday I picked up the book from my 
brother’s library table and dipped into it. Happen- 
ing on the dedication I read: To the increasing army 
of American Investors, upon the intelligent direction 
and expansion of whose accumulated wealth our 
growing civilization depends. 


Right there I realized that this was no ordinary 
book on investing. I read on and found myself 
aboard a Transatlantic liner listening eagerly to 
spirited argument between a successful young 
business man and his conservative but more ex- 
perienced uncle—representing the new and the old 
schools of investing. 


The market break hit me about as hard as any- 
one else, but I’m making up a new investment 
plan for myself now—and thanks to Mr. Rose, it is 
a good deal better than my last one. He strips the 
mystery from investing, and reveals the methods 
followed so successfully by the largest investors. 


Not only was InvEstMENT MANAGEMENT fasci- 
nating to read, but what’s more, it has certainly 
opened my eyes to my own investment problems 
and the way to solve most of them. Now I’ve got 
to buy a new copy for my brother and keep hi 
because I couldn’t help marking passages as I read. 
It’s going to be a mighty good adviser for years 
to come. 


TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or the publishers 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
by Dwight C. Rose 


I will return the book in five days or send $5 
Enclosed find check for $5 





Books 
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Tomlinson’s prose, in which I at one 
found distinction, perhaps because Copey 
had told me it was there, is not easily 
described. In his leisurely way, weaving 
into his sentences unusual but veracious 
figures of speech, sustaining a rhythm as 
unmistakable as it is undefinable, he fills 
his sentences with persistent overtones, 
suggestions of the unfathomable implica. 
tions of events, of strange things past and 
stranger things to come. One may or may 
not like what he does, but no writer cap 
help wondering a little how he does it, 


H. M. Tomuinson 


First with Gallions Reach and now with 
All Our Yesterdays, Tomlinson has 
carried his methods into the field of the 
novel, Like Gallions Reach, All Ow 
Yesterdays has little that can be called a 
plot; it is held together by a mood, bya 
point of view, by an imaginative attitude 
that perceives the intricate relations d 
events. Like Gallions Reach, it leaves no 
question of its fundamental unity in the 
mind of the reader. 

The persons of the drama are intro 
duced to us at the time of the Boer War: 
a mechanic and his sons, a pair of journal- 
ists, a brilliant radical in politics, a mildly 
skeptical clergyman, a violently sell- 
assured clergyman, a philosophical book- 
seller. In the background, at a launching, 
at a riot, at the wild celebration of 
Mafeking, rumbles the menacing murmur 
of the mob. A shift of scene leads us, some 
nine years later, to follow Maynard, one 
of the journalists, on a mission to a far 
corner of the world, where, in the isolation 
of a jungle, the mysterious ways o 
diplomatic strife serve to interrupt the 
placid progress of science. Back in London, 
in the early months of 1914, we watch the 
flaming brands tossed to and fro above the 
powder magazines of Europe. The wat 
comes. We are with Maynard in a Pars 
waiting to be beseiged; we are in London 
listening to the vacuities of a dinner party; 
we stop here and there along the front, 
spending with Jack Bolt his first day ia 
the trenches, standing with Charley Bolt 
at his machine gun; with Maynard and 
the narrator we make our way thro 
blasted fields, blasted homes, blasted 
bodies, to Bapaume. 

There is little continuity of the ordinary 





Non-Fiction 


THEN I SAW THE CONGO 
Grace Flandrau. $3.50 


THE CRADLE OF GOD 
Llewelyn Powys. $3.00 


WALTHER RATHENAU 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
Count Harry Kessler 


Imagine a man who combines NATURE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
the outstanding characteristics Edmund Blunden. $1.2 

of Henry Ford, Owen D. Young ae 

and Herbert Hoover — the 

first great representative of a THE PROVING OF PSYCHE 

new type of business man. : 

Walther Rathenau, Germany's Hugh I’Anson Faussett 

most powerful industrialist and the author of WILLIAM COWPER. Probably, $3.75 
most far-seeing statesman, 

saved her from early defeat in 

ne Se ont wee esenesionned THE SENSE OF GLORY 

Somalier ata. Probably, $5 Herbert Read. Probable price, $3.00 


AFTER MOTHER INDIA 
Harry Field. $3.50 


Fiction 
THE FOREIGNER IN THE FAMILY 
Wilfrid Benson 


“TI should not be surprised,” one English critic comments, 
“if dozens of young women fly off to Paris to find them. 
selves French husbands after reading it.’ This novel about 
a young French son-in-law visiting his nouveau-riche 
English relations may prove that a Frenchman in pajamas is 
not always as dangerous as an Englishman in the dark. $2.50 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS THE SLEEPING FURY 
I, Compton-Burnett 


“A novel entirely of conversations among the most remark- Martin Armstrong 
able in English literature,” says HUGH WALPOLE. $2.50 author of ALL IN A DAY 


A HOUSE IS BUILT “Small wonder that this book 


has earned the unstinted praise 
M. Barnard Eldershaw of English critics,” says the 


The $5000 Australian prize novel. $2.50 Philadelphia Inquirer. “Martin 
Armstrong's literary craftsman- 


TIDE HOUSE ship leaves nothing to be de- 
Maude Caldwell Perry. $2.50 sired ... Quietly told, a slowly 
increasing tempo of suppressed 


emotion rises to dramatic 
BIRDS GOT TO FLY heights as the story is unfolded 


Ruth Blodgett. $2.50 ...ararely beautiful novel.” $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 





GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Robert Graves 
gives here an ac- 
curate and unem- 
barrassed account 
of his life, limited 
apparently only 
by what is directly 
libellous. Most of 
the book deals 
with his war ad- 
ventures. It is full 


of accounts of 
men who are im- 
portant to litera- 
ture as well as to 
history, and his 
frank observa- 
tions are making a 
sensation on,both 
sides of the At- 
lantic. $3.00 


THIS IS MY BODY 


BY MARGERY LATIMER 


Author of ‘‘ We Are Incredible’’, etc. 


Magan desired too much of life. At home, at college, in 
her relations with men, she was forever in conflict and 
forever at grips with reality. Her story will arouse your 


sympathy. 


SPIDER WEB 
by MARJORIE WORTHINGTON 
The story of a dominating woman — a 
grandmother — whose grandchildren 


are robbed of their youth by her 
selfishness. $2.50 


GODS’ MAN 
by LYND WARD 


“The emotional effect of this book is 
tremendous.” — Harry Hansen. 


POET’S PUB 


by ERIC LINKLATER 


An entertaining account of a young 
English poet who takes charge of a 
famous old public inn in rural England. 


$2.50 


$2.50 


AMERICA 
AND ENGLAND? 


by NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


Timely and revealing, this book is 
published as the powers sit at the Arms 
Conference. It is an analysis of the 
basic positions of England and Amer- 
ica, with a view to indicating the rela- 
tive trends. $3.00 


AFTERNOON AND 
TWILIGHT OF 
VANDA PINELLI 


by L. STENI 
Author of Prelude to a Rope for Myer 
Vanda Pinelli was endowed with a 
strong power of attraction for men; but 
she could not overcome the narrow 
aims of her metallic imagination, and 
failing, sank into prostitution and 
crime. $2.50 








HUMANITY UPROOTED 
BY MAURICE HINDUS 


The true and amazing story of a country whose people shook off the 
conventions of the world a score of years ago and are now beginning 
to show the effects. The whole world is interested in this moral experi- 
ment of Russia. Mr. Hindus was an eye-witness to the events described 
in his book, and the greatest thinkers of the world have paid tribute to 
his remarkable powers of observation and sane judgment. You owe it 
to yourself to read this book. Illustrated, $3.50 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 


139 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Books 


sort; even the separate episodes, with the 
exception of Maynard’s invasion of Novo. 
bambia, are given us in fragments. But in 
the end, when the war is over, we have 
some sort of comprehension of the whole 
to which the fragments belong. The war ig 
over. The reflective men are more pux 
zled than ever; the boisterous are silenced; 
the hopeful are dead; the brilliantly 
radical are debauched. Maynard and the 
narrator, standing by Charley’s grave, 
watching empty-headed tourists picnick. 
ing among the crosses, look at each other 
and wonder. They voice a hope, a faith 
that good has somehow triumphed; but 
what, the reader wonders, can be its 
justification? 

We have had more harrowing pictures 
of the war and more explicit denuncia- 
tions of Victorian stupidity as its cause; 
we have not, I believe, been given so op- 
pressive a sense of the ineluctability of 
war, of individual helplessness in the face 
of collective stupidity, of collective help- 
lessness in the face of individual greed. 
This is somber music that Mr. Tomlinson 
has made of his artful prose, and it is 
written in the same key as that dark pas- 
sage whence comes his title. 


Aristocratic Bias 


Tue Gornick Nortu, by Sacheverell 
Sitwell; Houghton Mifflin, $5.00. 
Reviewed by JoHN CHAMBERLAIN. 


"Psus nook is subtitled “A Study of 
Medieval Life, Art, and Thought,” but 
there is little of mundane life in it, 
almost no thought that is worthy of the 
name, and what art there is seems almost 
pure Sacheverell Sitwell. It is by no means 
a worthless book, for, after all, Mr. 
Sitwell is a poet, even in those off-years 
when he deliberately and condescendingly 
turns to prose. Two chapters in it deserve 
removal from the rubble that surrounds 
them. They are “The Visit of the Gypsies” 
(in which the impact of music on a static 
and perpendicular world is measured) and 
“Dialogue in the Apple-Wood” (in which 
Mr. Sitwell writes freshly of an age of 
heraldry when “rich young men wore 
their cloaks and sleeves cut like the sharp 
edging of a leaf or a fish’s transparent 
fin”). These chapters might be rebound 
and added to a permanent library, for 
they give unalloyed pleasure. In them the 
prickly and unconvincing prejudices of & 
very self-conscious aristocrat are subdued 
to the artist that justifies Mr. Sitwell’s 
tiresome holier-than-thou attitude. Here 
a sensitive and appreciative Englishman 
has taken the four Chatsworth hunting 
tapestries, as well as some others, and has 
saturated his eye, mind, and soul in their 
artificial world. The result is some pages if 
which formal figures are endowed with & 
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“Oh, Ethel, please let me finish this chapter!” 


No matter where we are going 

he will stand or sit with one 
shoe in his hand, his necktie half 
tied — or untied —and devour those 
last few words. .. . But I can’t 
blame him. A movie or a waiting 
host even the departure of a 
train — seem unimportant when one 
is swallowed up in the action of a 
story or the startling revelations of 
a vivid biography. 

“What are you doing?” I'll call if 
he is out of sight when he should be 
dressing. 

“Umph,” is usually the first 
answer. 

“Joe. You're reading.” 

He gives that accusation twice 
as much consideration: “Um — 
humph.” 

“Put up your book; we’re late!” 

hen: “Just let me finish this 
chapter.” 

But our alibi for tardiness at 
parties is always sufficient excuse. 

The Guild book just came and Joe 
had to start it. I was lucky to get 
him out of the house at all.” 

Joe’s side of the situation is 
almost as dark, “Oh,” he says, 


[ HAPPENS almost every evening. 


“blames me for being late. J was 
doing the reading. Well, this time, 
maybe. But how about They Stooped 
to Folly? And Queen Elizabeth? 
Every time I tuned in on the fights 
at the Garden she would say, ‘Joe, 
please shut off that radio.” Oh, ’'m 
not the only Guild fan in our house. 
We looked for Magic Island three 
days last spring — and finally found 
it under the cook’s pillow.” 


The Guild Appeal Is Universal 


WHEREVER mail can be delivered, the arrival 
of the Guild Book is THE event of the month. 
First, every member of the family is anxious 
to see what it is. Before the mailman is out 
of the yard, the box is open, the title page 
scanned, the binding examined. And WINGS 
is almost as popular as the selection of the 
Editorial Board. 

And it becomes more difficult every day 
to borrow a Guild book from a member. 
Even after everyone has read it, it isn’t 
discarded like an ordinary book. It goes into 
the library for another reading later. It goes 
between the table book ends because it is 
decorative and it harmonizes with the hang- 
ings or furniture. If there are youngsters it is 
kept for them to read when they are old 
enough to enjoy it. 


When Are You Joining? 


You will find the same fascination in these 
books when you join the Guild. You will 
be defending yourself for wanting to read the 


last few words of a chapter instead of rushing 
to the movies. And you will be congratulating 
yourself for reading the books of the day — 
ahead of time. The cash saving will be a 
continuous source of satisfaction. 

The coupon in the corner of this page will 
bring you the complete story of Guild books 
and Guild economy. Put it in the mail to- 
night. Save $21 or more on your books next 
year. Become an insider, receiving each 
month the book that Carl Van Doren, Julia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutth and Burton 
Rascoe agree is the month’s best. 

With this endless stream of fine reading 
flowing into your home, you become a 
different person. Life becomes fuller. The 
little magazine stimulates the talk about 
books. The books themselves sharpen your 
wit and inform you upon subjects of the ut- 
most interest. Put this service to work for 
you now. Settle for it at your leisure. 


THE LITERARY GUILD 
55 Fifth Ave. Dept. 5F’. New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: McAINSH & CO., LTD. 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto 
MN Ga PRE PS oe SO TS RE RR dae 


Tue Literary GvuILp, 

55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 5 F, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: McA1nsH & Co., Ltd. 
60 Front Street, West, Toronto. 


Gentlemen: Tell me all about the Guild; how 
it saves me money, how I benefit by it, howl 
may settle for it in small, convenient payments. 


Name 
Addre 8s. 


ee ee State 
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Right here. they are/ 
The very words | 
lve always wanted 


EVER again will I grope around 
or search aimlessly through a 
dictionary. No, and I'll never have 
to be satisfied with mediocre substi- 
tutes that must have made people 
wonder if I knew what I was talking 


and writing about. 


I have ideas, and now I have words 
to visualize them. Not unusual words 
or stilted expressions — I’m not seeking 
a reputation for priggishness. Just 
those common words that are so easy to forget, and once forgotten, 
so impossible to find. Now they are mine! I have them, right at my 
fingertips — and I don’t have to guess because I have their meaning 


also — in 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


No matter what your business, or how 
you use your leisure hours, you need 
words. Give a thought for a moment 
to the importance of their choice. You 
may be the best-dressed man in your 
circle, and your words betray you. You 
may be bubbling over with ideas and 
yet be wholly incoherent because the 
words you use do not clearly express 
your thoughts. 


March gives you a complete com- 
mand of the language. The exact word, 
the one you may have forgotten, or 
perchance a new word to add to your 
vocabulary. And in addition to choice, 
it gives you exact meanings so that you 


Exactly what March does for you! 


Gives you the exact word or rase to express your 
1. idea. Gaon catia. Groups by Be lassifies by parts 


can be sure you are using the word 
correctly. 

Its 1,462 pages form a great store- 
house of words, expressions, phrases, 
facts, instantly available, which opens up 
new vistas of thought and presentation. 


It is valuable in every field. “‘I used 
to wonder how the ‘best-seller’ writers 
found the words that painted such 
beautiful pictures, and dramatized their 
scenes,’”’ says a young writer. 


“It is a vade mecum to those who 
use words, particularly valuable to 
those selling persons, like myself, whose 
livelihood depends on how well we use 
them,” writes an advertising manager. 


Cc 
of speech, enabling you to develop versatility of style. 


2. 


Fulfills the ordinary pur; 
over 100,000 words and . Differentiates 
established words and 


found their true place in the language. 


3. 


Histo 
Engl 


sions. Biblical 


of Writ 
Words. 


Gives you a complete mastery of the English language in 
writing and s ing. 


Supplies in the Ap; 
© facts, which make 
in itself a liberal education: 


English Composition and Rhetoric. Wrong Uses of Words. The 
Languase. Building of 

ord Roots and Derivations. Famous Characters 
of Literature. Notable American Sobriquets. Literary Pseudonyms. 
bbreviations. Business Words. Legal 
References. Words from the Arts and Sciences. 


. History of the English 


Geographic Facts. Americana. 


Let the book prove 
itself-AT OUR RISK 


HISTORICAL PUB. CO. 
Dept. F-2, 1334 Cherry St., 


4 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


with order.) 


psid in Canada) the" Neg ‘Rneek Galion ol 
express mn Canada) the New Amp! idition of 
March's Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery | worthy addition to any library. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return itin 
Bs condition within 10 days and you are to refund my 


You'll find it authoritative, com- 
plete, and eminently tical — 
remarkable in its varied usefulness. 
It is bound in handsome buckram, 
printed on thin, opaque paper — a 


and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month for 
three months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00, cash 


Send the coupon and judge March 
in actual use. Keep it for 10 days, 
examine it, test it with —— 
problem you can think of. en if 
you do not find it indispensable in 
your office or home, you have but to 

l return it, and the examination has 
| cost you nothing. 


a | 


of a dictionary, defining 
between 
new words which have not yet 


ndix the following usually hard-to-find 
rch a constantly satisfactory reference, 


Words and Expres- 


Books 


stiff, brittle, brocaded, and beautiful sor 
of life. Only a poet could have done the 
job. 

But the elegiac extolling of the faijy. 
haired man in art is achieved at a terrific 
cost to anything like comprehensive 
truth about the Middle Ages. There ar 
no “‘welkes whyte” upon the faces of any 
of Mr. Sitwell’s Gothick gentlemen. Ow 
poet has resolutely forgotten Hallam, 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the vaunters of Mari. 
atry (Professor Robert D. French and 
Henry Adams), the Clouets, and Cor. 
neille de Lyon. Mr. Sitwell’s tapestry 
women are all fair-haired, aquiline, angu. 
lar women, but the paintings of the French 
primitives give us some reason to differ 
with Mr. Sitwell, for in them we encounter 
women who are as likely to have brom 
hair and rounded countenances as not. 
The life of the villein is as nothing to the 
superior Mr. Sitwell. Neither is the r- 
ligion which gave rise to the cathedrals 
and makes the Thirteenth Century seem 
marvelously coherent to dwellers amid 
Twentieth Century multiplicity. The 
major achievements of a way of life that 
has gone under beneath the blows od 
modern logic are deliberately eschewed by 
Mr. Sitwell, for he is wilfully oblivious to 
what has been worked over by others. 
Mr. Sitwell despises the common touch; 
he must be unique. 

And his book is indeed unique. Were it 
not for the impeccable prose, one would be 
tempted to say that it had been written 
under the aegis of Gertrude Stein. For itis 
a “work of art that contains all its 
tentatives”’; it is a book and also a book 
about the writing of a book. Many pages 
are devoted to Mr. Sitwell’s old drawing 
teacher, a somewhat superfluous charac- 
ter. Other space is wasted while Mr. 
Sitwell tells us that, after all, he might 
have written about medieval Japan, o 
certain tribes of Africa, or Mayan civiliza- 
tion. There are passages of choleric 
consideration of the meaning of Americaii- 
zation; it seems that Mr. Sitwell is exer- 
cised very much about uniformity, about 
vulgarity. One might sympathize with 
Mr. Sitwell’s predicament in a modem 
world that has its manifold drawbacks 
(no one likes to be stricken with noise, 
confused with light, and forced to listen 
to disquisitions upon the stock market 
from all and sundry.) But the mere state 
ment of prejudice is not persuasive. M. 
Sitwell may be right in his contenti? 
that art, whether that of the fair-haired 
races or of the Italians, is doomed; but his 
substitution of statement for analysis wil 
not do. 

But let the prejudices pass. For the 
book will do; one can be utterly charmed 
by Mr. Sitwell’s pictures of the hunt 
of the “metal men,” of the Teuton 
Knights, of the crusaders’ strongholds # 
the Holy Land. Certain passages shift 
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‘You Can$ti | Save Money 
on Huaes FRENGHAESIGHT 


but you M USlact now; 


OU can’t wait any longer! 
Dictionary FREE 


The available supply of 
courses is diminished daily. 
If you ae to whe or F h This indispensable English-French, French-English Dictionary will be 
instruction before the price goes given absolutely without charge to every one who enrolls in the Hugo 
ail th French-at-Sight course. Published in§France, it has been imported 
up, you must m e© coupon especially for Hugo students. The dictionary is bound in rich, dark 
NOW! green seal grain, clearly printed on tough, thin paper. Its 623 pages 
contain 24,000 words. The supply is limited — clip the coupon and 
Thousands upon thousands of send for course and dictionary today on approval. 
business and professional men and 
women have learned French this 


way. If you were in Paris — you 
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: of would acquire a working knowl- 
1 by edge of this language exactly as 
s to the Famous House of Hugo gives 
1eTS. it to you in your own home. You 
uch; would start with the simple, neces- 
sary sentences of every day, imi- 

re it tating French accent and pro- 
id be nunciation by comparing it with 
itten your own English. 
itis 
sf Learning French Is Fun 
ages Here is entertainment that pays 
wing big dividends. One glance at the 
arat- lessons will show you how much 

Mr. pleasure you will get from reading impossible to mispronounce a French word present limited supply is exhausted — the 
night them. Examination will make the if that key is followed. And every other price must be advanced! SAVE MONEY 
n, ot (| “Hugo course appear more like a phase of Hugo’s FRENCH-AT-SIGHT is NOW! 
iliza- game than study. just as clearly and plainly marked, just as 
oleric Gone are all the tedious schoolroom easy to master. D oubleday, D oran & C 0., Inc. 
call methods; all the memory taxing syntax and , ; 

exel- dull lists of irregular verbs. Here is the living A Sh Cc F h! American Representative: 

about language in usable form. The French you scapiheependlaeedaghongpuaasts HUGO'S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 

with need for travel, for reading letters and books, At a Bargain While They Last! Dept. F-662 
odern for polite interchange of thoughts and Pay as You Learn! Garden City - «© «+ New York 
backs phrases in modern conversation. . 
noise, At your request — and you need not send oe a GH 
listen a a penny with the coupon — we will mail you 1 
varket F rench Is as Easy as This: the complete Hugo course of 24 lessons and DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., 
state- \ the Cestre-Guibillon dictionary for exam- Dept. F-602, Garden City, N. Y. 
Me. POPES... eee ee ee OPIN ination 
a (speak) You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s 
ention Try several lessons; test your progress. “French-at-Sight” and the imported French- 
haired bouquet........................boo-kay At the end of 5 days, if you are entirely — artnet ee 1 ib dhoas aa 
yut his (a bunch of flowers) satisfied, send us $1.85 as a first payment. and $2 each month for 4 successive months, or 
is wil techeeaup fii If the lessons do not come up to your expec- return the lessons and the dictionary to you. 

ain (much, ‘meny) nae tations, return them with the dictionary at 

or the our expense. If you keep the lessons, you PUI 5a Soa «bse Seed eehe exe anced eae 
armed OE EEE continue to pay as you learn at $2 each 

hunt, (but yes) month for 4 successive months — making a 
utome total of only $9.85 for the complete course! po MT ee 
olds The few words appearing above illustrate Act at once to be SURE you get your 
, shine the simple Hugo key to pronunciation. It is Hugo course at the bargain price. When the is... cn nx'on serea Guedacenie 
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“THE 26 LEAD SOLDIERS 
WHICH CONQUER THE WORLD” 


[* you will take time in your busy life to weigh the full meaning of that headline, you 

may be more grateful for the thought it contains than for any advice you have ever 
received. It is infinite in its possibilities. 

The 26 lead soldiers are the pieces of type of the 26 letters of the alphabet. By learning 
to manoeuver them wisely and well, you can extend your power, your pleasure and your 
life. 

These 26 letters with a few numerals and signs are all you need if you command them 
with sufficient skill and perseverance. They will campaign under your leadership along 
any educational lines you choose. They will make you king or queen of any empire you 
select. 

You can earn financial rewards and distinction in life by the use of this small army with 
its magic power, for with well directed education, obstacles are overcome. 


By study you can i@crease your progress in business, in social or in civic life. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of College 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Chemistry European History 
Igebra Child Psychology Fire Insurance 

American Government Classics French 

American History Composition Geometry 

American Literature Dramatic German 

Applied Grammar English Government 

Astronomy Various Languages Grammar 

Banking Lyric Poetry Greek 

Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel Harmon 

Biology Drafting High School Courses 

Botany Drama History 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting Investments Secretarial Studies 

Business Administration Economics Italian Short Story Writing 

Business Englis Economic Geography Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Business Law Englis Latin Sociology 

Business Mathematics English Literature Library Service Spanish 

Business Organization Essay Writing Literature World Literature, etc. 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
ee, 
Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 
Religion 


i this country we are in the midst of an adult education movement. University 
home study courses are one of the important factors in this progressive movement, 
for they offer expert guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our instructors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. While all basic material essential to the full understanding of each 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit adaptation to the in- 
dividual needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is person- 
ally taught by a member of the University teaching staff. Special arrangements can 
be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full information about these home study courses. 
A coupon is printed below for your convenience. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational interests our instructors may be able to offer helpful sug- 
gestions. Mention subjects which are of interest to you, even if they are not listed here, 
as additions to the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has prepared courses covering 

the equivalent of four years of High School study. This complete High School 

or College Preparatory training is available to those who can not undertake class room 
work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin on request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension — Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in 
the following subject: 
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like good deeds in a naughty world; there 
is ore in the book, even if Mr. Sitwell’s 
mining tools are cumbersome, his ma. 
chinery creaking. 


Fated Destinies 


Coronet, by Manuel Komroff; Coward- 
McCann, $5.00. 
Reviewed by R. L. Durrus. 


Yi x. Komrorr is a writer of con- 
siderable gifts who apparently labored 
under the impression that by spreading 
his narrative out over several centuries 
and tying it together by a symbol he could 
give it significance. The blurb on the 
jacket of his two volumes tells us that 
the story “has somewhat the theme of the 
Fall of Rome; but instead of history it is 
romance and instead of Rome it is 
aristocracy.” The connecting symbol is a 
coronet made in Florence in the year 
1600, with a silver whip thrown in by way 
of good measure. These two objects of 
the metal-worker’s art connect the 
destinies of two aristocratic families, one 
French, the other Russian. In accordance 
with the announced theme of the book 
the two families are doomed to decay, 
though it can hardly be said that they were 
without blemish even in 1600, when the 
narrative opens. From 1600 the story 
jumps to 1812 and then to 1814, and we 
have a picture of Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia and his subsequent downfall. 
The next episode takes place in 1849 and 
1850, the next in 1900, and the final one 
in 1919. The coronet, buried with its 
French owner, then passing into the 
hands of the Russian Burins, ends by 
gracing the wedding festivities of the 
young Count de Senlis and the daughter 
of George Mallet, a “little Napoleon” of 
the Chicago hog business. With this 
renewal of blood the de Senlis family, the 
reader is led to believe, will start out ona 
new career. 

There is nothing in this outline that is 
particularly novel, and its successful 
working out by Mr. Komroff demands 4 
degree of coincidence that is a strain on 
one’s credulity. The merits of the book 
must be sought in the details rather than 
in the grand scheme which originally 
captivated the author's imagination 
And these details are of most unevel 
worth. Mr. Komroff is not equally at 
home in all periods, with all characters, 
or in all situations. He shades from the 
adroit and penetrating to the clumsy and 
imperfectly imagined. 

His first chapter, on the Florence of the 
Renaissance, is full of echoes —and 
literary echoes at that. There is a marked 
gain in power in his excellent account 
life in Senlis in 1812. Here the charactet 





| of the old scavenger, Emile Jobey, of the 
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DEWER RIDES 


% LAG STRONG & 


Remarkable Club Offers You 
Outstanding New Books for 42c 


[INSTEAD OF $2.50 AND $3.00] 


now you can test it ! 
FREE for 5 days e 


ERHAPS you think it’s impossible. But 

I'll prove without cost that you can buy 
the latest, outstanding books, selected by 
leading critics, for ONLY 42c, instead of 
$2.50 and $3.00! 

Now you can receive each month, oh the 
day of publication, a leading book at Y% the 
ordinary price. 

The book you receive may be a fascinating 
new novel by a famous American or Euro- 
pean writer. A novel which the 
distinguished Editors of the 
remarkable new Paper Book 
Club have selected because of 
its high literary quality and 
interest. 

Or you may receive, still for 
only 42c, an important new 

raphy containing many 
fine illustrations. A vivid, ro- 
mantic biography of a colorful 
Personality which even in an 
expensive edition would be 
destined to have a large sale. 
_ Or you may receive a thrill- 
ing book of travel, a stimu- 
lating volume of psychology, 
an exciting record of true ad- 
venture. Whatever the selec- 
tion for the month may be, 

things are certain: 
Each book costs you ONLY 

- “on a sone for 12 books). In any 

er edition they would cost from $2.00 

to $5.00. : . 


Jamous 


LINCOLN 


“ books are selected by eminent critics 
rom the latest fiction and non-fiction lists. 


The books are printed in clear readable type 
on finely textured paper. 


These Leading 
Critics Select 


EVERETT 
MAR 
distinguished educator. 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
outstanding American cdi- 
tor, poet and critic. 


PADRAIC COLUM 
Irish 
story teller. 


COLCORD 
eminent critic. 
HORACE M. KALLEN 
psychologist and lecturer. 
+> 
ROCKWELL KENT, art 
editor. 


ELMER ADLER 
director of printing. 


They are bound in durable Art Stock paper 
covers designed and decorated by Rock- 
well Kent, internationally famous artist. 


Each book is full-length and is printed word for 
wordfromtheauthor’s original manuscript. 


And now you can test the Paper Book Club 
free! You can judge for yourself whether or 
not this is the greatest book value ever offer- 
ed: — Twelve outstanding full-length books 
by leading authors for $5.00 a year — only 
42c a volume. Books that would cost six and 
seven times more if issued in the ordinary 
way! 


Books You Will Be Proud to Own 


Thousands of booklovers greeted the 
Paper Book Club idca with enthusiasm 
even before tlic first selection was an- 
-nounced. Now you can judge (for 
yourself from actual Paper Books liow 
fine these inexpensive volumes really 
are. 


Here are a few Paper Book titles — 
sent out to subscribers on the day of 
publication. Imagine receiving books 
like these for only 42c: — 


DEAN 
TIN 


“The Golden Wind” by Takashi 
Ohta and Margaret Sperry. A roman- 
tic story of the Orient — of a man 
who missed tle love he wanted, and 
did not wish the love which came so 
easily to him. (A second edition of 
15,000 was called for shortly after 
the publication of this popular 
novel.) 


poet and 


“Frederick The Great" by Mar- 
garet Goldsmith. A memorable 
biography of an adventurous and 
varied life. This volume has more 
than twenty cngravings, also an 
introduction by Sinclair Lewis. 


**Dewer Rides” by L. A. Strong. A powerful novel 
which critics have compared to the works of Thomas 
Hardy and Knut Hamsun. “A rich and poetic novel,” 
declares The New York Evening Post. 


The latest selection is ‘‘Commando” by Colonel 
Reitz, a thrilling personal record of adventure during 
the Boer War. General J. C. Smuts, commander 
during this heroic struggle, says: “‘Colonel Reitz 
passed through as varied a record of exciting ex- 


periences as have ever fallen to the lot of a young 
man. The incidents, the hair-breadth escapes, tlic 
dare-devilry are true, and the dangers he passed 
through and courted are such as to make his unvar- 
nished record read like one of pure romance.” If pub- 
lished the regular way, this book would sell for $5.00. 
As a Paper Book selection it comes to you at tle 
almost unbelievable price of 42c. 

William Soskin, well-known literary critic, say 
‘One of the most gratifying successes in the publishing 
field is that of Charles Boni's ‘Paper Books,’ a ven- 
ture which places new literary works chosen with much 
discrimination at the disposal of the public for 42c a 
volume, Cleverly designed and efficiently made, these 
books fulfill the need we have long had for a good 
library purchasable at a reasonable cost.” 


How Can We Sell Fine Books at 
Such Low Prices? 


The answer is simple: quantity production. The 
thousands of members of the Paper Book Club makes 
it possible for the publisher to issue a large first edi- 
tion. This spreads the cost of production over many 
books and brings the individual cost way down. 


Furthermore the special Art Stock durable covers 
make the books lighter, much less expensive to ship 
and handle. reducing the price even more. As a result 
the demand for these fine books is enormous — result- 
ing in a saving of more than 80°%% to yow. 


Let us send you the current Paper Book for 5 days’ 
free trial. Read the book. Examine it. If you like the 
book simply send $5 for one year's subscription to this 
unusual book club. Thereafter you will receive every 
month one outstanding book of fiction or non-fiction 
which ordinarily sells for $2.50, $3.00 or $5.00. If you 
do not care to join, you may return the book without 
cost or obligation. Send your subscription now to 
Charles Boni, Paper Book Club, Dept. 32, 80 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ee ee 


Charles Boni, Paper Book Club 
Dept. 32, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Mleage send me the current Paper Book. Within 5 days 
after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 for my 
paid-in-full subscription to Paper Books (a new book each 
month for 12 months) or return the book without cost or 
obligation. Send check with coupon if you prefer. 


Name.... 
Address 


ee ‘ State ae 
Foreign countries and U. 5. Possessions, $6.00, 
payable in advance. 
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Each was to use his favorite dictionary. The 

winner was to be the one who first found the 

full and complete definitions of these five words. 
he FIRST MAN used Dictionary A 
— a famous volume of 3,000 pages. 

He found SOLECISM quickly, defined 

in familiar words requiring 

no further looking up. But ; 

in defining PLETHORA his 7 

dictionary used hypertrophy. 

Looking that up wasted pre- 

cious moments. He finally 

located ENTENTE in a footnote. Score: 

ten minutes to define the five completely! 

Tv SECOND MAN used Dictionary 
B. The first two words it defined 

completely. In the definition 

GUMBO, however, the word 

viscid was used. This forced 

him to detour. Then the 

word calends (used in defin- 

ing JANUS) stole more min- 

utes. Dictionary B’s score: seven minutes. 
he THIRD MAN used the WINS- 
TON. This New Kind 

of Dictionary gave clear, 

complete definitions — in 

words familiar to anyone. 

Not once did The WINS- 

TON force him to look up 

a word occurring in the defi- 

nition itself. Instead of using 

hypertrophy in defining PLE- 

THORA, it said: “‘ The state 

of being too full; over abun- 









Philadelphia 
Please send, all charges prepai 
(1500 . $000 illustrations) of the 
TON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. I 
days at your expense or remit only $5.00. 
Check here if you prefer 


O Persian Morocco Edition, gold aT, 7.50 — 
O Red Turkey Morocco Edi ion, gold ee $10.00. 
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7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


prepaid, the thin-paper Artcraft Edition 
new eecodanetie WINS- | 
will return it within 5 | 
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to find the full meaning 
of these’ five words- 


“SOLECISM” 


“JANUS” .“ENTENTE” 
dance; excess.”’ Instead of using viscid 
in defining GUMBO it used “extremely 
sticky.” ENTENTE was 
given in the regular alpha- , 
betic order, where it would 

naturally be looked for by a 
busy person. These and other 

WINSTON ‘“speedier-refer- 

ence’’ features won the contest in four 
minutes! 

The WINSTON Simplified Dictionary 
— authoritatively edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D.; William Dodge Lewis, 
A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D.; and Thomas Kite 
Brown, Jr., Ph.D. — is for busy people in 
home, office, or school. It is so up-to-the- 
present-day in vocabulary, so easy to use, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is so 
scholarly as to be used by such institutions 
as Princeton, Harvard, Chicago, Stan- 
ford, and other famous seats of learning. 


Here, at last, is the dictionary you have 
doubtlessoften wanted. 100,- 
000 reference words, each 
in bold type TWO lines high. 
Each definition first gives 
the modern meaning, then 
the derivative. Each of the 
1500 pages has an average of 
two explanatory illustrations 
— 3000 of them, used when- 
ever a picture can tellaclear- 
er story than words alone. 








THE JOHN C. inaToN cOo., 12 Winston puns, | 


Your bookseller has the WINSTON. 
Or mail coupon, without money, 
at once. So confident are we that you 
will be delighted, we will send it on 
five days’ free examination to respon- 
sible people sincerely interested in 
| seeing its many new features. Use 
| coupon at once. THE JOHN C. WINS- 
| TON CO., 12 Winston Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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boys, André and Léon, of the jeweler, 
Herpin-Lacroix, and the jeweler’s day 
ter Elodie, come vividly alive. 
selle Georges, the actress and on 
mistress of Napoleon, is captivati 
pictured. The general narrative of 
Russian campaign which Mr. Kom 
thinks it necessary to re-tell might 
been gotten up from any 
history. On the other hand the adv 
of the two drummer boys, who lay 
foundations of a fortune and a new 
with gold looted from the estate of 
the Burins, are interesting if a little 
probable. Portions of this section of 
epic remind one somewhat of the w 
that old master of juvenile fiction, 
late G. A. Henty. There is more 
little power of description and ch 
zation in the episode of Count Alex 
the wastrel, and his crafty brother, Pa 
though nothing in particular is gained hj 
introducing the dying Chopin. Bots 
Burin and his brother, the Count, ar 
real if somewhat melodramatic. The 
descendants of the Jobeys, once scaven- 
gers, then military tailors clothing whol 
armies, are thoroughly convincing. But 
George Mallet, with his gilded hog skul 
and his poor opinions of European no 
bility, is at least as old in literary convie- 
tion as Silas Lapham. 

The whole effect is uneven. Th 
structure is artificial, the theme hack 
neyed. Yet one who begins the first volume 
will probably read through to the end d 
the second. One would like to see M. 
Komroff abandon theses, dispense with 
the elaborate scaffolding which he ha 
here set up, forget the solemn lessons a 
history, forbid his characters to indulg 
in moralistic soliloquies, and give us 
novel in which his indisputable talents 
will have better opportunity. 































Tempered Fervor 


Hicu Fatcon, by Léonie Adams; Jolt 
Day, $2.50. 
Reviewed by Cuartes Norman. 


.1ss Apams is easily the m 
talented of the women writing poetty® 
this country. What makes her wo 
perior to most of her contemporari 
indeed, both male and female —i 
intellectual fervor which makes of 
emotion a flame within a flame: the om 
one being compact of rare intelli 
It is a miracle of fine and precise exp 
sion, magnificently begun in her € 
book, Those Not Elect, and here, in 
Falcon, strongly furthered. ; 

There is a glowing and passi 
quality in her lines; but they evox 
moods in her readers by intel 
means, honestly: i.e., not by a sing# 
emotion that lulls the senses, but = 






oH KeweAanristic MGovemenT 1S 


Ore evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- 
cent art museums have gone up and 
millions have visited them. But these are 
a relatively small number and there are 
other millions who can’t go because of 
the time and money needed. These mu- 
seums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of mu- 
seums, we do not have the opportunity 
for the expression of our artistic desires 
that we deserve. Tosee the best involves 
an expensive trip throughout the United 
States and Europe, for the majority of the 
world’s art treasures still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, “‘Let us 
form an association which will give these 
millions of art-hungry people art where 
they want it—in their homes, not a hun- 
dred ora thousand miles away; in Europe 
or in some private collection. Let this 
association publish selected works of art 
from America and Europe, help people 
to choose the best, and distribute them 
at the lowest possible cost.”’ 

Everyone thought the idea an especially 
good one—the result was the formation of 


_ Mrs, Firznerset. By George Romney. 


Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 


Gare Picture A Moonte Cruz 


Jacorporated 


* WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES FOR ITS MEMBERS # 


ERE: CLUB WILL SEE THAT YOU GET THE FREE BULLETINS AN ART EDUCATION 
» PICTURES YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bul- 
It ‘will make sure that you get at a big saving the pictures you letin. It tells the history of the pictures, shows other works by the 
have wanted. No longer will you miss them, because you are too same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories of their lives. 
busy. No longer need you go without good pictures because of high 


OFFERING 
A NEW UNIQUE 
SERVICE 


ee 
ORGANIZATION 


prices or because there is no good store near you. The Club will 
help you to select the picture you want. 


HOW THE PICTURES ARE CHOSEN 
Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, interesting, and impor- 
tant picture. It selects from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, 
Rembrandt, Gainsborough, Rubens, Raphael, Da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 
The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in 
New York, Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other 


cities. A picture chosen from the best of such great paintings is 
likely to be one you will want. 


SELECTION ALLOWED. CHOICE NOT FORCED 
The Club realizes that any one picture, however good, will not be 
liked by all. Therefore the choice is not forced on you. Each 
month the Club also recom- 
mends at least three pictures 
by other artists and you may 
select any of the others—a 
variety of subjects is recom- 
mended each month so that all 
tastes may be satisfied. Small 
reproductions are sent to you 
in advance so that you may 
decide which you wish. Or 
you may exchange the picture 
without additional cost. 


PRINTED BY HAND ON 
IMPORTED PAPER 
These pictures are etchings or 
photogravures printed by hand 
from imported plates. This is 
more expensive, but it is the 
only satisfactory way. The 
pictures are about 1x 1% feet, 
just right for the average room. 


SERVICE USED BY DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 
Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. Avail 
yourself of this service which will make sure you get the best from 
Europe and America. They will add to the atmosphere of culture 
which pervades your home and the special member's portfolio on 


your table will stamp you as a person actively interested in this 
movement to promote the best in art. 


SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 
There are no fees, no dues, no postage, and no assessments. You 
pay only the special Club price for the pictures sent you, and because 
the Club publishes the pictures itself especially for members, this is 


much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores. 


CHARTER MEMBERS GET FREE PORTFOLIOS 
There are still available a few Charter Memberships. Charter 
Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather finish fabrikoid 
portfolio of beautiful workmanship stamped with an Italian /% 
Renaissance design in gold. The member's name is # 
stamped on it in gold, but this special feature will con- 
tinue only while Charter Memberships are open. 
DETAILS IN FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BULLETIN “ 
A Three Months Trial Membership has 7 %! Walnut Str 
been arranged. Send now for the illus- See 
trated 32 page Introductory BuLLETIN & ches pears 
; : : : gy Tue Picrure a Montu 
in which the simple details of the plan 4 Pen Pl d by 
are completely outlined. The But- & ee ee ee 
¥Y mail your illustrated 32 pag« 
LETIN shows a few of the famous # Bulleti ro i“ I = 
paintings from which the Club ulletin giving Compiete details. 
will choose. It will be sent & 
to you free. Mail the # 
coupon now while Char- # 
ter Memberships are f, 
still open. Noy 
obligation. y 


The 
¥ Picture a 
Month 
Club, Ine. 


2016 Walnut Street, 


Y It is understood that the Bu//etin is 
free and that there is no obligation. 


Please write plainly or print 
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Heres YOUR 


College 


Education! 


The Quickest, Surest, Easiest 


Way to Acquire a 
Cultured Background! 


N this SINGLE VOLUME 

there is offered you in simple 
language a broad background 
of cultural knowledge in all 
fields that is the equivalent 
of University training. Many a 
man has —— four years in 
college without gaining half 
the practical and cultural edu- 
cation this one extraordinary 
book will give you. 


In Thrilling Story Form 
this ONE Volutme 
Covers All Cultural 
Knowledge 


You can never know how com- 
pletely fascinating is the story of 
man’s knowledge until you read 
The Outline of Man's Knowledge 
by Clement Wood. In a narrative 
style as gripping as any romance 
each of the main branches of 
knowledge is presented in a spar- 
kling story that is wonderfully 
entertaining and easy to remem- 
ber. When you have finished this 
whole thrilling story, you will 
find yourself reading it over again 
jor its sheer fascination as well 
«8 for ites jewels of education, 


SIX Outlines in 
ONE Volume 


"Tere are six books in one — with 
x big sections covering History, 
‘cience, Literature, Art, Religion, 
ad Philosophy. A tremendous 
unge of knowledge, yet each of 
he six outlines is thorough and 
ynplete. Each section presents 

the essence of a four-year college 

course in its field, and the whole 

Look offers a liberal education 

through a few minutes of reading 

caily—the easiest, the most 

« Tective, the most lasting, the 

most interesting method of self- 

« lucation, 


Will You Read It 
At Our Expense 
And Judge for Yourself? 


Perhaps it is hard for you to believe 
that the cream of the world's 
knowledge can be yours in a single 
volume. It is impossible for you 
t» realize the amazing scope, the 
practical thoroughness, the fasci- 
nating value of this book from a 
brief description. You must see 
the book for yourself. And because 
we know that the reading of a 
few pages will convince you, we 
want to place the volume in your 
hands, without obligation or ex- 
pense to you, for a week's free 
trial, If the book does not prove 
Leyond question to you that it is 
worth many times its cost, you 
may send it back and owe nothing 
If you decide to keep it, even the 
remarkably low price of $5.50 
may be paid on easy terms repre- 
senting less than seven cents a 
day. Here is your greatest oppor- 
tunity to gain the equivalent of a 
college education at your own 
convenience, in entertaining form, 
and at the cost of your daily 
newspapers. Send for it now. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


The Whole 
Story of 
History 


in a dramatic 
pageant  start- 
ing with primi- 
tive man and 
revealing every 
epoch up to 
the Present, 
every great 
figure and 
event of the past. 


The Whole 
Story of 
Science 

Solving the 
mysteries of 
astronomy, 
biology, chem- 
istry, physics, 
sex, psychology, 
and every other 
science, 


The Whole 
Story of 
Literature 


The greatest 
writers and 
works in all 
the world of 
letters from 
the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs 
to the novels of 
Dreiser. 


The Whole 
Story of 
Art 


The greatest 
artists of all 
time and their 
finest works — 
in painting, 
sculpture, 
music, dancing, 
architecture, 
elc. 


The Whole 
Story of 
Religion 


from its primi- 
tive beginnings 
through its 
strange evolu- 
tion into the 
many Saiths 
of mankind, 


The Whole 
Story of 
Philosophy 


A sparkling 
story of the lives 
and teachings of 
the thinkers who 
have influenced 
the life of man- 
kind, 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 592 


. 


individual ability to share her experience 
of intensity through the medium of im- 
peccable images. One might say it is the 
opposite of lulling: it is electrifying. 

Her mind, as revealed by her poems, has 
a seventeenth century precision. It shows 
through sometimes in the amazing per- 
sonal manner of Emily Dickinson, but her 
/ actual medium, the formation of the 
lines and the passages themselves, falls 
somewhere between Keats and Housman. 
All of these attributes are hers, and they 
are excellent ones for a poet; but what 
makes Iéonie Adams a delightful per- 
sonality is her ability to temper her 
rich, ecstatic, almost sensuous language, 
with the elements of her mind. For 
emotion has never heen enough; over- 
whelming sunsets of mood even will not 
take the place of that highly intelligent 
factor of the mind that gives the real 
poet his direction. In Léonie Adams’ 
work the alert reader will discern intelli- 
gence as well as a compelling and re- 
strained emotion. 

It is only an inferior sort of verse that 





appeals to readers unaware of the true | 


possibilities of poetry. The had poet 
cries, in effect: ‘The sky! The sea! Love!” 
etc, and it is hecause we have all experi- 
enced these things that we permit our 
feelings to respond. The real poet leaves 
nature behind, and creates art. The real 
poet reconstructs what has stirred him 
profoundly; and in the reconstruction 
something occurs: a sparkle of intelli- 
gence invests the emotion with a new kind 
of richness, a new kind of glamour. 
The wise reader, coming upon this thing, 
will get a reaction from what he is reading, 
and not experience one that comes 
wholly out of himself alone by the invoca- 
tion of immemorial emotions — which is 
the unconscious trick of the bad poet. 


Plumbing Chaos 


Hupson River Brackerep, by Edith 
Wharton, Appleton, $2.50, 
Reviewed by Viramia Peterson Ross, 


Bx Awertca the new does not blend 
easily with the old. Between them lies a 
| chasm which it is hard to bridge. Past 
experience totters on the edge of present 
experiment. Chaos results. Mrs. Wharton 
has felt this chaos sharply. In her recent 
novels, she has dissected it. burlesqued it, 
thrown the cold light of contempt upon it. 
Not until now, has she plumbed it, 





JOSEPH CONRAD 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


By G. 


JEAN-AUBRY 


IN TWO 
VOLUMES 
Beautifully 
Printed and 

Bound. Fully 

Illustrated, 
Highly 

recommended 


by the A.L. A, 
Published Price 


$10.00 


Our S 
Price the Set 


$1.98 
Postpaid 
Order on 


Approval 


THE AUTHORIZED LIFE OF T 
AND ADVENTUROUS WRITER, WHrHi 
CONRAD LETTERS HITHERTO U 


LISHED. 


“A magnificent book and one 
cause of its peculiar values, 


which, be. | 


will not be 


seded as long as interest in Joseph Conrad 

remains."’ — Hoston Transcript. 
“G. Jean-Aubry has put together a 

tic marrative of Conrad's early years 


moves swiftly, is vivid: 


conceived 


SESSES ALL OF -: E QUALITIES. 


ARE DESIRABLE 


RAPHY." — 


plex, moody, 


FIRST-RATE 


N.Y. Evening Post, 
“Conrad lives in these 


ges as a man 
inspired, pue: 


qracseus, 
get a thousan 


and one snapshots of him and 


the effect in general is that of a very proud, 


inwardly 


ate being, 


tortured 


genius of sensitiveness that gives hime e 
rest."’ — Spectator. 


Send for a free copy of our Bargain Book C ; 
No. 210-F — 


RARY 
Established 1884 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York, N. Y, 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treasurer and Manager 


ATLAST!SomethingNew 


Learn Cultured Speech 
rect Pronunciation 
phonograph records. 


ickly from 
lsoincrease 


and Cor- 


your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommentd 
by leading educators, Recordssent on free trial. Wnt 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. ‘ten Chicago 


VOLUMES 


Compiled by over 50 
brilliant essorsand 
authorit of every 
branch of legal prac- 
tice. Handeomely 
bound inlaw buckram. 
6000 pages, written so 
the layman can under 
stand every principle. 
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D° you dream of practicing 
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training because it 
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either case borrow 6 # 
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[iesuine Course. 


119 West 57th St., New York City 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illus 
trated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days | will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (Ten per cent discount for cash with 
order. Same return privilege.) 


Hudson River Bracketed is the story of 
young Vance Weston who, with a small- 
town background and a hollow education, 
comes to do hattle with literary New 
York. His first glimpse of tradition is at 
the Willows, an old house on the Hudson 
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No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. There is 
such a plan—it is known as the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Methed—and its practical value is attest- 
ed by thousands of men who have employed 
it to plus theirnative aptitude with systematic 
training. Read these typical experiences: 


From Clerk to Ass’t Treasurer—“I worked hard 
for four years in a clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. I 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
toget ahead. I had never had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy course. Today, just fifteen months 
later, lam Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
the benefits of a 137 percent increase in salary, and 
I have not yet finished the course.” : 

PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 


Now in Business for Himself—“‘When I first 
‘ook your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, | was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
road—at a salary of $55a month, For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, through which I am now serving more 
than 500 clients. During these five years my income 
has averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my 
success mainly to LaSalle training.” 

S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 


Steel Worker Becomes General Mana “Fora 
number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Steel Mills, Realizing that hands and feet would 
not do for me any longer. I decided to give my brain 
a business training, Today I am Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of W, C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
income. LaSalle has been the instrument to my 
success,” RALPH H. BERNDT _ Detroit. 

Alwaysa Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—"Before 
I had completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
the chance I had been looking for as Sales Manager. 
Since that time it seems as though one opportunity 
has followed another, just as fast as I could make 
myself ready, and I am now head of my own company. 
Incidentally my income has been increased more than 
500 per cent.” E. T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
States and Canada (not to mention many 
hundreds in England, Australia, China and 
other foreign countries) choose the LaSalle 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


If you want to start right and advance rapidly, 

vestigate Stenotypy, “the machine way in 

thorthand”—the preferred way to the better 
ion. 

Stenotypy adds to your personal ability the 
accuracy, speed and ease of the machine. Easy 
to learn, easy to write and easy to read, You 
start with an advantage — and that advantage 

increases. The Stenotype means faster, better 
»and better work means better pay. The 
nd for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 
quend coupon to us for a free trial lesson at 
h Nearest Stenotype school. See for yourself 

a Stenotype opens unusual opportuni- 

ou. 








































ow the LaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary 


— How increased ability, 
developed through the 
solving of actual business 
problems, leads to pro- 
motion and a bigger pay 
check. 

—A quicker, shorter cut 
to the kind of experience 
that pays big dividends. 












































Problem Method to speed their progress— 
when over 4,000 LaSalle members belong 
to the LaSalle One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
having more than doubled their incomes— 
when the average increase reported by 
other thousands is 89 per cent—surely the 
LaSalle Problem Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed, 
It does, And here is why: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compelled to solve, and were 
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to explain to you the principles by which he 


; ‘ solves them, Suppose that one by one you 
\\ were to work those problems out— returning 
» to him every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster —4y far—than 
that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. You advance by solving problems. 

Only—instead of having at yourcommand 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 
positions. Step by step, you work them out 
for yourself—until, at the conclusion of 
your training, you have the Aiud of experi- 
ence for which men are willing and glad to 
pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the peer ieee plan—will 
be sent you for the asking. Whether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value And—it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful 
career — then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extenston University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle- =, 
Dept. 296-R é 


1 would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with / 
a copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Business Management: Managerial, [] Law: LL. B. Degree. 
—- oe positions. O Industrial Management 
igher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Q Comptroller. Certified Public Ac- (J Modern Foremanship 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 0 Personnel Management 
0 Expert Bookkeeping 0 Banking and Finance 
a] ss P. A. Cosching for Advanced [) Telegraphy 
coun: 
> Credit and Collection 
O) Modern Salesmanship Oo Cerrespendence 
0 aie Sienegement-Tovsion and 0 Railway Accounting 


(C0 Railway Station Management 
(0 Modern Business Correspondence 


(J Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 





CHICAGO 


(C PaperSalesman’s Training $ 
(CO Business English [) Effective Speaking 
( Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 





















































































Encouraged by $100 


“*Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to learn that I have suc- 
ceeded in selling a short story 
to ‘War Birds,’ aviation mag- 
azine, for which I received a 
check for $100. The story is 
the first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular rates, 
I certainly felt encouraged.” 


Darrell Jordan 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


Bw do you know 
you can’t write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, ‘‘I ama writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 


‘It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing — of gathering material about which 
to ne eee their talent, their in- 

oe their background and their con- 

ence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism — continuous writing — the 
training that has produced so many suc- 
cessful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 

New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of men with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sym- 
pathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style — undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in 
you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write — stories, articles on busi- 
ness, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc., — things that 
can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing — acute 
observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


ba Pace ae oe ee —e 


Newepapes Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing 
A plitude Test and further information about writing ; 
for profit as promised in the Forum — February. 


Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call 
on you.) 


Books 


swung out of his orbit into a strange world. 
“Why wasn’t I ever told about the Past 
before?” he wonders. Here, for the first 
time also,.he meets Halo Spear, whose 
easy voice and graceful wit stir him to a 
bright haze of dreams. 

The struggle to blend the old and new is 
epitomized in Vance Weston. His plastic- 
ity, his vigor, his ambition stand in his 
favor. Against him, the vast vistas of his 
ignorance. Before he can realize himself, 
he must bridge this abyss with countless 
efforts, disappointments, flaggings and 
soarings of the spirit. The way is arduous. 
There are people to thwart him. His own 
impulses check his progress. But Vance 
has stern, resilient fibre. He will not 
crystallize. He continues to grow. 

“Poor, vague, almost without friends, he 
marries a girl for her prettiness. She handi- 
caps him at each step. He cannot write for 
he must make their livelihood. He cannot 
make their livelihood for he must write. 
At the back of his heart burns Halo’s 
image. Halo keeps his writing alive. She 
feeds him from her brilliance. She gives 
him the warmth he needs. And inevitably, 
he loves her. Yet he will not leave his fra- 
gile little wife to flounder alone. 

Mrs. Wharton takes her young man 
through every frustration. He entangles 
himself with publishers, editors, fellow 
novelists. He is plunged in debts. He loves 
and cannot possess. Through all this 
anguish, he steadily fills the recesses of his 
mind. At the last, he does amalgamate the 
new with the old. 

Hudson River Bracketed is not so perfect 
as Mrs. Wharton’s early books, perhaps 
because it is not so cold. Occasionally, she 
lapses into burlesque, as when Vance fails 
to win the Pulsifer Prize for a short 
story because he disdains to pander to the 
loneliness of the rich Mrs. Pulsifer. And 
again, in Vance’s dealings with a high- 
brow review called “The Hour,” she 
implies a grotesquely dishonest policy on 
the part of the editor. Because these 
pokes and jibes are exaggerated beyond 
belief, they fall far below the measure of 
the book. Then, too, some of the minor 
characters look more like scarecrows than 
flesh and blood. Bunty Hayes, the go- 
getter, whose fanciful flights of advertising 
would move a child to laughter. Mr. and 


Mrs. Spear, who profit by their daughter’s | 


sacrificial marriage without a qualm. 
These are but fragmentary echoes of the 
author’s recent satires. 

The main flow of the book is large and 
magnanimous. Mrs. Wharton has left off 
dallying on the brink of present day 


stand outside the house of life, looking in 
at the window and mocking the scene. 
Now she has crossed the threshold. 
She warms herself at the hearth. She j joins 
the family circle. Her gift for the occasion 
is generosity. 





FORUM 
All-Rag Edition 


Two subscriptions are still 
available to the special, all- 
rag, edition of THE Forum. 
This .edition is printed on 
fine rag paper, both text and 
advertising, for the use of 
libraries and individuals de- 
siring a permanent record of 
the magazine. The subscrip- 
tion price is $12.00 a year. 
Address your orders to the 


Circulation Manager 


FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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O American in private life ever attained 
such world wide fame and respect as 
Charles William Eliot. Of the varied interests 
of his career two great enthusiasms gripped his 
whole life. One was the development of Harvard 
University, and the other the development of 
that great extension of university training — 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five=-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


Many years ago Emerson said, “Would that some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books and alighting upon a few 
true ones, would name the ones which make him 
happy and wise.” 


How can the busy man or woman nowadays know 
how to choose from the great mass of writings 
which the ages have inherited? In the Harvard 
Classics the vexing problem is solved, wonderfully 
solved. In this great library Dr. Eliot has assembled 
the finest achievements of 302 immortal authors, 
the books that stimulate the mind, improve and 
broaden the intellectual vision. From the millions of 
books that have been written, he has chosen the 
few that are pure gold — the books that every man 
and woman must know to be well read. 


The Famous Booklet, FREE 


Before you spend another penny for books, get 
a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a Day” — the 
famous booklet that tells how to turn wasted 
minutes into growth and increased power. It’s 
ready and waiting for you. Sending for it does 
not obligate you in any way. 


You owe it to yourself to act promptly! 


| 
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These are the books he chose 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for forty years Presi- 
dent of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Editor of the 
Five-Foot Shelf, the 
books that make it 
possible for everyone 
to be well read. 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


All the great thought that influences mankind for 
the better, enlarges ability to enjoy life and increases 
earning power is to be found in Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books. 


Already these books are in thousands of cultured 
homes. Already they have wielded their influence in 
the lives of many ambitious men and women who 
have not had the privileges of college education. But 
—and this is of significant interest — thousands of 
college graduates, all over the country, own, treasure 
and read the Harvard Classics. The Five-Foot Shelf 
not only brings wisdom into busy lives. Not only do 
these books make men think straight and talk well. 
They serve the even greater purpose of spreading 
happiness, the happiness which comes from fine 
reading and deeper understanding of life. 


And now these fifty volumes of absorbing profitable 

essential reading are brought within easy reach of 
everyone. The famous Collier 
plan enables you to enjoy these 
great books while you are pay- 
ing for them in convenient 
monthly sums. 


Mail the Coupon 


P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that 
tells all about the most famous library in 
the world, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (The Harvard Classics). Also, please 
advise how I may secure the books by small 
monthly payments. 


Name { 


Address 
8028-HCY 
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Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions in 

the life of every man 
when he realizes how miser- 
ably he has fallen below what 
others have expected of him 
and what he had dreamed 
for himself. 


The “big” man faces 
the truth, and does some- 
thing about it. The “lit- 
tle” man finds an excuse 
for his failure and does 
nothing. What are your 
answers when you ask 
yourself questions like 
these? 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly? 

What, after all, is my 
purpose in life? 

Am I trusting too 
much to chance to 
bring me success? 

What is my greatest 
weak point? 


How 700,000 People Have 
‘‘Found’’ Themselves 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind- 
training; it takes the well-established principles 
of psychology, simplifies them so that they can 
be understood by everybody, and arranges 
them into a really remarkable system, which 
is designed to re-arouse and to train certain 
mental faculties, which in most of us lie abso- 


lutely dormant and atrophied. 

Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Members of 
the royal family, leading statesmen, distinguished military 
and naval officers, web famous authors, artists, actors, 
editors and publicists, leaders in industry and finance, 

ple of the highest distinction in the E mpire — became 
just as enthusiastic Pelmanists as clerks and “tommies” 
and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the same story 
was repeated — captains of industry and finance, men of 
affairs, me writers, leading business men, professional 
people of all types — adopted Pelmanism as enthusiastic- 
ally as wage-earners and college students. And now over 
700,000 people in every part of the world, men and women 
usually of the highest type of intelligence, have adopted 
and use Pelmanism to help them “find themselves.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Frank P. Walsh, Major Gang 

ir Frederick Maurice, Admiral Lord Beresford, A 
O'Connor, H. R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, ea K. 
Jerome, George Lunn, Sir Harry Lauder and thousands 
of others equally famous find that there is “something in 
Pelmanism,” can you afford to ignore its possibilities 
for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called “Scientific Mind- Training.” This tells the com- 

lete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; it is 

led with stories — some of them almost unbelievable — 
of people whose lives have been completely made over by 
Pelmanism. ‘To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation. Address 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 1302 71 West 45th St., New York 
BSS RB ER SRERBRERERERSESRERERE SERB EEE S 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 West 45th St., Suite 1302, New York 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually 
done for over 700,000 people. Please send me your free 
book, “Scientific Mind-Training.” This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental la- 
ziness, mind-wan- 
dering, or what? 


Am I “‘licked’’ by life, 


am I a “‘quitter’’? 


What can I do, now, to 
“find myself’’? 


Books in Brief 


SWASHBUCKLING novelists and 
musical comedy impresario’ have done 
their worst for Louis XI of France. His 
cruelty, his cunning, and his disposition 
toward low life have attained the propor- 
tions of legend. D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
discards this melodramatic rubbish and 
consciously puts the soft pedal on sensa- 
tionalism. Kine Sprper (Coward-McCann 
and Edwin V. Mitchell, $5.00) bears no 
relation to the average jazz biography, 
nor does it juggle with psychological 
interpretation. It is based solidly on con- 
temporary sources and creates in rich 
detail the whole background of the period. 
Mr. Lewis spends quite as much time in 
sketching the companions of Louis and 
the society which produced him as he does 
in tracing the actual history of the Spider- 
King. An ardent Catholic and medievalist, 
he conveys the illusion of being more at 
home in Villon’s Paris than in the streets 
of modern London. In defiance of time 
and space, his book, and his portrait of 
Louis, have the tang of first-hand ex- 
perience. 


Iv 1s inevitable that Derwer 
Rives (Boni: Paper Books, $.50) should 
be compared to the novels of Thomas 
Hardy. For Egdon Heath, L. A. G. Strong 
has substituted the wild and primitive 
stretches of old Dartmoor, traditionally 
haunted by the demon hunter, Dewer. 
On the night that Dick Brendon parts 
company with the girl whose religious 
scruples outweigh her love, it is Dewer, 
spirit of the ungovernable forces of earth, 
who triumphs disastrously over Brendon’s 
tempestuous and divided nature. Mr. 
Strong’s first novel violates conventional 
rules. He lingers needlessly long over 
Dick’s childhood, sketches in too abruptly 
his melodramatic downfall. He has, how- 
ever, an intimate understanding of 
people who for centuries have dwelt close 


to the earth. He pictures their lives with | 


fidelity and grim humor, but with an 
overtone of romantic mysticism which 
gives the book a highly poetic quality. 


E.ota Rivce has proved that 


genuine religious poetry is not as mori- | 


bund as one had supposed. FrrenEap 
(Payson & Clarke, $2.50) is a narrative 


poem of the Crucifixion. It opens with the | 


figure of Christ on the cross and traces, in 
a kind of symphonic pattern, the signifi- 
cance of that crucial day to His followers. 
Without any undue straining after new 
interpretations of their characters, Miss 


Ridge dissects the souls of Peter, John, | 


Mary, and particularly of Judas and the 
Magdalene. Her verse is flexible and rich 
in contrasting rhythms. She moves easily 
from dramatic monologues to passages of 
lyric despair and to soft, haunting lulla- 
bies. The delicacy and intensity of her 





NEWS LET TER 


Your 1930 Reading 

OU are probably so busy that you do 

not have time to read one-half as 
much as you would like to read. For per- 
sons such as you Science News-Letter is 
written. It brings each week, short, charm- 
ingly readable articles covering nature 
the astronomers, archzologists an 
inventors, Thru it you wander the earth 
and the heavens— filled with the spirit of 
emai adventure. 

ntroductory oer 

$1 for 13 on $2 for 6 months 


MEDICINE 
HEALTH 
HEREDITY 


2193 B St., N.W. ant 
Washington, D. C. RADIO 


AVIATION 


COLLEGE COURSES 
AT HOME 


Casey on your education. Develop power to ini- 

tiate and achieve. Earn credit toward a Bachelor 

cageee or Senghing Certificate by correspond- 

Select from 450 courses in 45 subjects, in- 

toting lish, Mathematics, History, Edv- 

ss Psyc! Economics, the Languages, 
te. Write for catalog. 


The “Gniversity of Chicago 


439 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL, 





1929 


FORUM INDEX 
Now Available 


The complete FORUM in- 
dex for 1929 is now avail- 
able, free of charge to sub- 
scribers. The index is sep- 
arated into two sixmonths 


periods for the year, Jan- 
uary to June, and July to 
December, inclusive 


Subscription Department 


THE FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 





The most astounding book value to be found anywhere! 


You can have H. G. Wells’ OUTLINE OF HISTOR 


; RAS- 


PUTIN, THE HOLY DEVIL; WHY WE MISBEHAVE; THE 


GREAT HORN SPOON; Emil Ludwig's SON OF MA 


‘; THE 


STORY OF JESUS; THE RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY; 
ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER and 79 other 
$2.50 to $5.00 Best Sellers in your own library for only $1 
each. Choose the ones you want from brief descriptions be- 
low. See these famous titles at your bookstore — or check 
the numbers you want on the Free Examination Coupon 
below and send it to us_for your choice on 5 days’ approval 


plan. 


5. Science Remaking the 
World — Otis W. Caldweil 
and Edwin E. Slosson. 
Former price, $2.50 
6 Autoblography of Benja- 
* min Franklin 
Former price, $2.00 
’ A Book of Operas — Henry 
* E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.50 
9 Edge of the Jungle — IVil- 
* liam Beebe. 
Former price, $2.00 
11 Companionate Marriage 
*— Judge B. B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. 
Former price, $3.00 
12, The Right to be Happy — 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
Former price, $3.00 
13 Cleopatra — Claude Ferval. 
» Former price, $2.50 
15. In Brightest Africa — Curl 
*E. Akeley. 
Former price, $2.50 
18. Hauach, Paunch and Jow!l 
— Samuel Ornits. 
Former price, $3.00 
19. The Outline of History - 
* H. G. Wells. This world fa- 
mous book in one volume. 
Unabridged. 1,200 pages, 
with all original illustrations, 
maps, etc, etc. 
Former ptice, $5.00 
21 Recollections and Letters 
*of General Robert E. Lee 
~— Captain Robert E. Lee, 
Former price, $5.00 
The Life of Pasteur — D. 
Vallery-Radot. 
Former price, $3.00 
Astronomy for Everybody 
” Prof. S. Newcomb. 
Former price, $2.50 
24 My Life and Work — Jlenry 
*Ford in_ collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther, 
Former price, $3.50 
27 Lincoln's Own Stories — 
* Anthony Gross. 
Former price, $2.00 
By Camel and Car to the 
* Peacock Throne — 2. Alex- 
ander Powell. 
Former price, $3.00 
29 A Second Book of Operas 
*— Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Former price, $2.25 
Circus Parade — Jim Tully. 
» Former price, $2.50 
31 Four Months Afoot in 
*Spain — Harry A. Franck. 
Former price, $3.00 
33. Faery Lands of the South 
*Seas — Halland Nordhog. 
Former price, $4.00 
34 Shandygaf! — Christopher 
* Mortey, Kormer price, $2.00 
35, The New Book of Etiquette 
* — Lillian Eichler. 
Former price, $4.00 
36. Bird Neighbors — Neiije 
Blanchan. Former price, $5.00 
37 The sutestegrenty of 
*Benvenuto Cellini— 
Translated by J. Addington 
Symonds. Former price, $8.50 


3 Now It Can Be Told — 
*° Philip Gibbs, 
Former price, $3.00 
39 The Log of the Sun — Wil- 
* liam Beebe. 
Former price, $6.00 
40. **Dawgs"* — Charles Wright 
*Gray. Former price, $2.50 
4 Adventures of an African 
*Slaver — Capt. Theodore 
Canot. Former price, $4.00 
4 The Second Empire — 
* Philip Guedalla, 
Former price, $5.00 
45, Catherine T,he Great — 
* Katherine Anthony. 
Former Price, $4.00 
47 Tramping on Life — Harry 
* Kemp. Former price, $3.00 
50 Six Years in the Malay 
*Jungle — Carveth Wells. 
Former price, $3.00 
52 The Saga of Billy the Kid 
*— Walter Noble Burns, 
Former price, $2.50 
53 Famous Trials of History 
'*—— Lord Birkenhead. 
Former price, $4.00 
55 The Conquest of Fear — 
* Basil King. 
Former price, $2.00 
56 Training for Power and 
*Leadership — Grenville 
Kleiser. Former price, $3.00 
57 The Book of Letters — 
* Mary O. Crowther. 
Former price, $2.00 
The New Decalogue of 
* Science — Alber! E. Wiggam 
Former price, $3.00 
59 The Book of Woodcraft — 
* Ernest 1. Seton, 
Former price, $2.00 
60 Nature's Garden Nelije 
* Blanchan, 
Former price, $5.00 
61 The Mauve Decade — 
* Thomas Beer, 
Former price, $3.50 
63. Paul Bunyan — James Ste- 
* phens. Former price, $2.50 
64 Jungle Days — William 
* Beebe, Former price, $3.00 
6 A Story Teller’s Story 
* Sherwood Anderson, 
Former price, $3.00 
70. The Fabulous Forties — 
* Meade Minnigerode. 
Former price, $3.50 
71 Beggars of Life — Jim 
* Tully. Former price $3.00 
72 A Laugh a Day Keeps the 
* Doctor Away — Irvin Cobb. 
Former price, $2.50 
73 Supers and Supermen 
*° Philip Guedalla, 
Former price, $2.50 
75 Murder for Profit — Wil- 
* liam Bolitho, 
Former price, $2.50 
76 A Parody Outline of His- 
*tory — Donald Ogden Stew- 
art, Former price, $2.00 
71 The New Age of Faith — 
* J. Langdon-Davies. 
Former price, $2.50 


79 Edison: The Man and His 
* Work —G.S. Bryan. 
Former ye, $4.00 
81 The Meaning of a Liberal 
*Education — Everett Dean 
Martin, Former price, $3.00 
82 Eminent Victorians -— 1.yt- 
* ton Strachey. 
Former price, $3.50 
83 Revolt in the Desert — 
°7. E. Lawrence. 
Former price, $5.00 
85 The Story of My Life — 
°—Sir Harry H. Johnston. 
Former price, $5.00 
86 Psychoanalysis and Love 
*— Andre Tridon. 
Former price, $2.50 
87 Studies in Murder Ed- 
*mund L. Pearson. 
Former price, $3.00 
88 William Crawford Gorgas: 
* His Life and Work — Marie 
D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hen- 
drick, Former price, $5.00 
How to Live Arnold Ben- 
* nett. Former price, $5.50 
90 Abraham Lincoln — Lord 
* Charnwood.F ormerprice,$3.00 
9] Fathers of the Revolution 
*—- Philip Guedalla. 
Former price, $3.50 
92. Disraeli and Gladstone — 
D.G. Somervell, 
Former price, $3.50 
93 Creative Chemistry — 
* Edwin E.. Slosson. 
Former price, $3.00 
94 Head Hunters of the Ama- 
*zon —If. W. Updegraf. 
Former price, $5.00 
95 Gentieman Johnny Bur- 
* goyne —F.J,. Huddleston. 
Former price, $5.00 
Trader Horn — Aloysius P. 
* Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 
Former price, $4.00 
97 The Fruit of the Family 
*Tree — Albert Edward Wig- 
gam. Former price, $3.00 
98 White Shadows in the 
*South Seas — Frederick 
O'Brien. Former price, $5.00 
The Doctor Looks at Love 
*and Life — Joseph Collins, 
M.D. Former price, $3.00 
1 Bob, Son of Battle — Al- 
* fred Oliphant. 
Former price, $2.50 
101 **Hosses’’ — Compiled by 
*Charles Wright Gray. 
Former price, $2.50 
102 Perfect Behavior — Don- 
* ald Ogden Stewart. 
Former price, $2.00 
10 Adventures in Content- 
*ment — David Grayson, 
Former price, $2.00 
10: Count Luckner, the Sea 
*Devil — Lowell Thomas. 
Former price, $2.50 
105 The Red Knight of Ger- 
*many — Floyd Gibbons. 
Former price, $2.50 
106 Why We Misbehave — 
* Samuel Schmathausen. 
Former price, $3.00 
107 The Revolt of Modern 
*Youth — Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey and Wainwright 
Evans. Former price, $3.00 
108 Rasputin: The Holy Devil 
e— Kené Fiiléip-Miller. 
Former price, $5.00 
109 The Great American 
*Band-Wagon — Charles 
Merz. Former price, $3.00 
110, Scouting on Two Con- 
*tinents — Major Frederick 
R. Burnham. 
Former price, $5.00 


SEND NO MONEY 


Library Size 


Star Dollar Books are 
each 54 x81{ inches, full- 
sized books, handsomely 
bound in cloth, beaut- 
fully printed from plates 
of original high-priced 
editions. A library of best 
sellers now within reach 
of all. Select from the list 
below for 5 days’ 
approval. 


111 The Son of Man: z= 
—_ et 

Ludwig. Former price, $3.00 
112. The Autobiography of an 
Man— 


*Story of Jesus 


Ex-Coloured 
James Weldon Johnson, 


Former price, $3.00 
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113 Shanty Irish — Jim Tai. 
e Former price, $2.: 
114 An Indian Journey — 
* Waldemar Bonsels. 
Former price, $4.00 
115 The Great Horn Spoon — 
* Eugene Wright. 
Former price, $5.00 
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Bring Your Thinking 
Up to Date 


with these fascinating 


Short Cuts to 
Cultural Knowledge 


Now YOU may have that 
modern understanding of the 
Arts, the Sciences, History, 
Philosophy, Religion, Soci- 
ety, that is the mark of 
culture today. This remark- 
able series of fascinating 
little volumes offers you an 
easy understanding of every 
field of modern thought. In 
each of the twelve books 
five famous authorities offer 
you a quick, thorough sur- 
vey of one special branch of 
knowledge. 


A Preface to the Universe 
By Baker Brownell, T. V. 
Smith, Clarence Darrow, Ed- 

E. Slosson, W. Lee Lewis. 
The World Mechanism 
By W. D. MacMillan, H. W. 
Shimer, Irving 8. Cutter, 
WwW. G. Wi aterman, Austin 8. 
Clark. 


Mind and Behavior 
- C. Judson Herrick, George 
— rey, Joseph Jastrow, 
Ploy H. Allport, E. A. Burtt. 
Making Mankind 
By Clark Wissler, ve a 
Cole, Wil M. ove 
Melville J. Herakovita, Ferdi: 
nand Schevill. 


Sechety Toda y 

By Edwin losson, Walter 

Dill Scott, F. 8. Deibler, W. E. 

Hotchkiss, Stuart Chase. 
Society Tomorrow 

yy Googe & Soule, Earl Dean 
oward, Ralph h E. Heilman, 

x R. Hatton, W. L. Bailey. 


Problems of Civilization 
Whiting” Winnams, Fean 
ng am 
Toomer, C eetnins 

Gilman, Thomas > El 
Civilization oa 
Eaje ment 
By Alvin Johnson, Susanne 
LaFollette, Morris Fishbein, 
Lawrence Martin, Maurice 

mann. 
Art and the Worth While 
By Robert Morss_ Lovett, 
arles Johnston, Liewellyn 
Jones, Zona Gale, Edith 
Franklin Wyatt. 


qt ve Arte 
Waldo Mark Tur- 
Bean oy Hackett, Cc. J. 
ee” W. Roger Greeley. 


eligious Life 
By E. ne ir a Saethows. 
Ernest . Ti Rufus M 
Jones, Fone “ "McConnell. 
The World Man jive In 


Otto H 
Ze Ely, Baker Brownell. 


Examine Them Free 


These volumes are based upon the Northwestern 
University course in Contemporary Thought and 
form a fascinating reading course in the whole field of 
modern cultural knowledge or in any special branch 
of it. You may have any, Ss - an Lsepeove for ten 
days if you use the coupon be! ney pert ments if 
you wish the whole series, Chee eae 


Use This Coupon 
SSRSRRESEE REESE ERE eee eee 
a D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me the volumes checked below. Within ten 
days I will oer return them or remit $1.75 for 
each volume I keep. 


0 A Preface to the Universe C Problems of Civilization 


C Five Arts 
CO Religious Life . 
(CD The World Man Lives In 
© Check here if you wish all 12 vols., handsomely 
boxed (12 vols. for the price of 11) — $19.25 payable 
$3.25 in ten days and $4.00 a month for four months. 
(Forum 2-30) 


Books in Brief 


verse, and its spiritual purity, compensate 
for a certain lack of that epic sweep which 
the subject ordinarily would seem to de- 
mand. 


“Lp wives’ tales are not, as has 
been frequently observed, the most 
reliable of historical sources, but when 
Grandmother Brown talks (GRaNnD- 
MOTHER Brown’s Hunprep YEars, Little 
Brown, $3.00) one will do well to lay aside 
more erudite and better documented 
tomes and listen carefully. Born in 1827 
in Athens, Ohio, this old lady saw the 
Middle West develop from a backwoods 
settlement into a country of rich farm- 
lands and prosperous people. Her daugh- 
ter-in-law has taken down her story and 
wisely let the protagonist tell her tale in 
her own way. The book makes extremely 
interesting and pleasantly informative 
reading. To us it is a truer barometer of 
the American character than most of the 
flood of recent volumes which pretend to 
prophesy the future of this country on the 
basis of its past. 


** Elm anv Farewell, Etarre!” 
Thus does James Branch Cabell take 
leave of the witch woman and his public. 
To those who have followed the intricate 
machinations of Etarre in her wanderings 
through The Music from Behind the Moon 
and The White Robe, the third in this 
trilogy, Tat Way or Ecsen (McBride, 
$2.50) will prove disappointing, not be- 
cause this almost nebulous completion of 
the witch woman’s wiles offers nothing 
new, but because of a thoroughly dis- 
quieting statement: Mr. Cabell is through 
writing. To us who have gone with Jurgen 
and Dom Manuel and Dorothy and who 
have learned the highways and byways of 
Poictesme, the knowledge that the gates 
are barred is a small tragedy. “‘But,” says 
Mr. Cabell, in effect, “I have become 
fifty years of age and I have nothing new 
to say. The oldster should give way to the 
youngster.” 


” RacING “the outline of America’s 
progress toward world dominion,” Hiram 
Motherwell, in THe Impertat DoLiar 
(Brentano, $3.50), has come to the conelu- 
sion that our imperialism —and any 
imperialism built on the right foundation 
—jis not necessarily a factor of evil. 
According to his sound and unprejudiced 
statement of the case, “the selfish forces 
which are creating empire may also. . . 
promote the brotherhood of man.” This 
optimism is not based on the past, cer- 
tain incidents of which are, as Mr. 
Motherwell admits in no muffled tone, 
slightly shady, but on the fact that the 
time is now ripe for an imperialistic 
movement rightly directed, even though 
its origin may be in “selfish interest.” 


Test 
Yourself! 


ut of 1929 how much 

world-history can you 
remember, how many in- 
teresting and amusing inci- 
dents, how many world- 
marks of progress? 


What happened during his resi- 
dence at the White House that 
caused Calvin Coolidge to say 
with deep emotion: ‘‘It costs a 
great deal to be President’’? 

What great American scientist holds 
the startling opinion that religion 
is the supreme need of humanity, 
and that science and religion 
should and must be friendly to 
each other? 

What does the much talked about 
Einstein Theory mean to the man 
in the street? 

Why were some of the best poems 
written by ** America’s greatest 
woman poet’’ suppressed until 
thirty years after her death? 

What remarkable prophecy, made by 
Mark Twain fifty years ago, has 
stirred Rear- Admiral yd to 
enthusiasm and wonderment? 

What is the fastest time ever made 
by a machine of human invention, 
and where? 

How does Henry Ford regard the 
importance of old men as com- 
pared to young men in industry? 

What are the dangers that Count 
Hermann Keven sees threat- 
ening America? 

Sweden boasts the world’s greatest 
captain of industry. What do you 
know about him and his amazing 
achievements? 

What books are prohibited on the 
new ~— Index? 

These and a thousand other ques- 

tions are answered for you in 

THE AMERICAN AND EURO- 

PEAN SCRAP BOOKS. You 

can refresh your mind on half- 

remembered incidents, on the 
essentials of important affairs. 

You don’t need hours of ponder- 

ing to tear out of some complex 

situation the heart of the action 
and what it has meant to the 
world to-day. THE AMERICAN 

AND EUROPEAN SCRAP 

BOOKS take the labor out of 

being well-informed. 


Two volume set, $7.50 
Order from the publisher: 


Forum Press, Inc. 


441 Lexington Avenue 
New York 
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**A golden harvest of thought and achievement..." New York Times. 


*“*To have them in one’s possession is to have the gathered wisdom of 


many minds.” 


Boston Transcript. 


“Here in condensed form are the outstanding achievements in thought, 
literature, art, music, business, science, religion, invention for the year 


. . » Notable books!”’ 


BE UP-TO-DATE—AND MODERN! 


N other words, be well-informed. In the 

American and European Scrap Books 
you will find represented at their best more 
than a thousand distinguished men and 
women, leaders of thought and action,— 
Thomas A. Edison, Gertrude Bell, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, J. Ramsay MacDonald, Richard 
E. Byrd, Will Rogers, Herbert Hoover, Vis- 
countess Astor, Henry Ford, Alfred E. Smith, 
John Dewey, Clarence Darrow, Carl Sandburg, 
Julia Peterkin, Hugh Walpole, Serge V oronoff. 


William Griffith, editor of the Scrap Books, 
has performed a unique and signal service 
in selecting only that which is worthwhile, 
distinguished, and lasting. Nothing is in- 
cluded in either volume that is not of vital 
and timely interest. In reading the Scrap 
Books you have before you an instantane- 
ous panorama of the important events of 
the year in every field of achievement, both 
here and abroad. You can refresh your mind 
on half-remembered affairs, you can catch 
up on important books and events that 
slipped by in the press of everyday matters. 
You can be thoroughly up to date on every 
subject! 


Sherwood Anderson. 


No Comparable Value! 


RIGINATED by a modern artist among 
O book designers, the Scrap Books are 
printed on fine paper, profusely illustrated, 
and handsomely bound in blue, red, and 
gold,—boxed and ready for a place on your 
shelves. 


In these two volumes are the choicest and 
most stirring passages from thousands of 
books, newspapers, etc. From magazines, 
speeches, — addresses, theatres, dinner 
tables, debates, sermons, and lectures, the 
vital fact or message has been extracted for 
your enjoyment and information. There is 
no comparable value among modern books. 


SEE and enjoy these books FREE 


(or at your local book dealer’s—) 


The publishers will be pleased to place the Scrap Books 
in your hands for free examination. It is your privilege 
to dip into the books, sample their sparkling passages, 
and then decide if they are not worthy of permanent 
addition to your library. If you do not wish to purchase 
them you may return them within ten days. If you 
want to keep them the price of $7.50 may be mailed to 
us later,—in installments if you prefer. Please use 
the coupon below: 


THE FORUM PRESS “4)icripe:ga,tvgnue 

New York, N. Y. 
I shall be glad to accept your offer of a FREE LOOK at the American and European 
Scrap Books which you will send postpaid. This does not obligate me in any way. 
IfI ' not like them, I will return the set within ten days. Orherwise I will mail a 
first payment of $2.50, and the balance of $5.00 in two installments—$z2.50 in thirty 
days, remaining $2.50 in sixty days. 
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Mobilizing Deflation 


by JOHN T. FLYNN 


Ree BIRKENHEAD, visiting us in the 
midst of our recent stock market disturbance, 
expressed his own surprise at the debacle and 
declared that American business men he had 
met told him they were quite as much surprised 
at the break as he. I think his American busi- 
ness friends were “spoofing” the noble lord. 
It is quite true that when the crash came, every 
important personage registered surprise. But 
they were not nearly so surprised as they 
looked. 

More than a year ago prices of stocks were 
called too high. Brokers’ loans were denounced 
as excessive. In October, 1928 the market price 
of over fifty leading stocks was around 230, 
according to the New York Times. At that very 
moment the Fournal of Commerce, the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, and other 
financial organs were hammering away in 
ceaseless criticism of the speculative orgy, 
the unwarranted prices of stocks, and the 
devouring of credit by the stock market. Yet, 
during the next twelve months another billion 
was blown into the market value of United 
States Steel. The market value of Anaconda 
Copper was pushed from 438 million to 1260 
million, The market price of General Motors 
was driven up at least a billion dollars. There- 
fore, if stocks were high in October, 1928, 
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what could be said of them a year later when 
the average level had soared from 230 to 311, 
and when brokers’ loans had eaten up another 
two billion dollars? 

Throughout the summer of 1929 brokers, 
speculators, bankers, corporation treasurers, 
investment trust managers, journalists, and 
propagandists sat puffing away at the tubes 
which fed air into the swollen bubble. The 
performance went on in full public gaze. Wall 
Street knew that the blowing had continued 
too long. All knew the bubble would burst. 
Yet everyone kept puffing away at it. No 
business man felt called upon to suggest that 
it should stop. A great many people were 
making money out of it. In business each 
fellow feels he has a right to push his own 
racket as far as he can. He resents interference 
from the other fellow, and, out of a sense of 
reciprocal propriety, he doesn’t allow himself 
to interfere with the other fellow’s racket. 

Thus everyone shut his eyes and ears, on 
the theory that what you cannot see or hear 
doesn’t exist. The comedy went on, moving 
with the inevitableness of doom toward the 
catastrophe. When the explosion came, all the 
business brigadiers opened their eyes and 
looked surprised. 

‘There were indeed two eminent bankers 
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who had notions as to what ought to be done. 
One of them thought the government ought to 
exempt profits in the stock market from 
income taxes. This would make it easier for 
rich men to liquidate their profits and would 
encourage selling — buying and selling, for 
that matter. Thus the government would 
actually encourage speculation by subsidizing 
it. The other distinguished banker thought 
Congress ought to quit discussing the public 
business as it was making the speculators and 
gamblers nervous. Yes, in the year 1929 two 
profound banker-economists were capable of 
uttering these precious morsels of wisdom. 
Otherwise no one seemed to have any remedy 
for things. 

When the crash came, we found that instead 
of the business cycle being flattened out, it 
was the great American business man who was 
flattened. In the whole organism of business 
there was discernible no energy to deal with 
the elements of disorganization which had 
set in. A certain kind of rescue wc7k — more 
or less disorganized, but none the less vigor- 
ous — did set itself in motion. But, as is 
usual with such frantic and panicky operations, 
it went out to rescue the wrong victim. It tried 
to save the sinking prices on the stock market. 
A violent ballyhoo was set up to summon the 
public back into the market. 

The Federal Reserve Board lowered the re- 
discount rate and, I imagine, induced the Bank 
of England to codperate by doing the same 
thing. Banks, on a falling market, lowered 
margin demands. The newspapers worked up 
a noisy propaganda over the bargains in the 
market. The talkies were enlisted and pre- 
sented various well-known, performing busi- 
ness notables, who advised the patrons of 
what Mr. Walter Winchell calls “the squaw- 
kies” to get in on the big liquidation sale in 
Wall Street. Old John D. Rockefeller was held 
up before the terrified mob of speculators much 
as the infant heir is exhibited on the balcony 
of the palace to calm the revolting populace. 
The old gentleman was shown buying stocks 
as a visible symbol of the wisdom of such a 
course — what stocks we don’t know — per- 
haps United States Steel at 195, which 
promptly sank thereafter to 164. 

A rescue crew of great bankers put out to sea 
from the Morgan offices to save the sinking 
price level. All the rescuers seem to have been 


perfectly satisfied with their work. But when 
they got through saving the market, it. was 
at the bottom of the sea. Mr. Charles E. Mitch- 
ell says they did not seek to save the price 
level: they hoped merely to enable it to sink 
gradually. To the tortured body reposing on 
the floor of the ocean, it must be soothing to 
know that, though it is at the bottom, it has 
achieved that position through the gentle 
process of gradualness. 
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Son, there was a victim — a victim 
that needed, not saving, but treatment. And 
the lesson of the crash is that business, in 
spite of its loudly trumpeted ability to deal 
with its own ills of body and mind, seemed to 
be utterly incapable of initiating any measures 
that would reach the real problems created by 
the situation. 

It is worthy of more than passing notice 
that the real victim was discovered and the 
proper treatment initiated, not by any agency 
of business, but by an agency of the govern- 
ment. It was Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States, who saw what was really wrong 
and what to do about it. 

When the market crash was over, many 
people who had had their eyes closed up to 
that time began to perceive that business had 
been injured. They concluded that the wounds 
had been inflicted by the flying débris of the 
market. The most industrious purveyors of 
this view were the headline writers of our daily 
newspapers. Certainly business had its 
wounds. But they were inflicted, not by the 
going down of the market, but by the previous 
going up thereof. 

From the loose chatter that has filled the 
papers since last October, one would suppose 
that all the prosperity we have enjoyed during 
the last eight years arose out of the great 
profits in the stock market, and that the huge 
purchasing power which has kept our mer- 
chants busy came from the spending of Wall 
Street winners. And now that the speculators 
have lost all their money to some mysterious, 
non-spending entity somewhere, it is assumed 
that the trade of the country will be hard hit. 

The prosperity of this country came from a 
wholly different source. Its financial basis was 
our vast reserve of gold and our highly accel- 
erated dollar movements due to more intelli- 
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gent merchandising. Its mechanical basis was 
our enormously improved industrial machine. 
Its immediate cause was the use made of these 
instruments in the production of luxury goods 
and, above all, our great construction industry. 
Strike away any of these props and you strike 
a blow at our prosperity. As long ago as 1921 
Hoover said: “Construction is the balance 
wheel of American industry. Activity in con- 
struction bears a close relation to general 
industrial conditions.” 

The first industry to suffer from restricted 
credit is always the building industry. Depend- 
ent as it is on second mortgage money, high 
rates react quickly upon its credit supplies. 
For more than a year building contractors have 
been complaining about the growing difficulty 
of getting money. Credit was flowing into the 
stock market in a rising tide. The first reser- 
voirs to be drained were the chests of the 
mortgage lenders. Few, I think, have any 
conception of the seriousness of the blow that 
had been thus struck at the building industry. 

During the first ten months of last year there 
was a falling off of twelve per cent in building 
contracts awarded. New building accounts for 
over eight billion dollars worth of work a year. 
Repairs and renovations bring the total up 
to ten billion. That drop of twelve per cent 
meant a loss of $1,200,000,000. That was 
enough to have produced a disturbing malad- 
justment in general business. In the month of 
October, 1929, building contracts awarded were 
twenty-five per cent less than in October, 1928. 
Had this October decline continued for a 
year, the loss would have been $2,500,000,000; 
and this, beyond a doubt, would have brought 
on a serious depression in productive business. 

We were heading, therefore, for a major 
slump in building, and with it a major slump 
in business generally. And this was due almost 
wholly to the starvation credit diet of the 
building industry, because unrestrained specu- 
lation was devouring the lending resources of 
the country. Business, then, was hurt by the 
wild speculation of the market. It was actually 
relieved, not hurt, by the collapse of the mar- 
ket. It was relieved because billions of dollars 
of credit were released for use in business. 

All this being so, what was the obvious thing 
to do? To reroute the credit released by the 
market crash into the building business again. 
That is what President Hoover sought to 
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accomplish by his conferences. The feature of 
the whole episode, however, and the one which 
sticks out most glaringly, is the fact that no- 
where in business was there any centrally or- 
ganized intelligence or any directing energy 
capable of seeing and acting on this. Business 
preens itself upon its new consciousness and its 
high resolve to rule itself. Yet in this emergency 
it floundered helplessly. In fact, business was 
ready to go off into a shiver of hysterics, and 
would have done so but for one governmental 
agency now thoroughly established — the Fed- 
eral Reserve — which kept the blood money 
running through its veins; and another govern- 
mental agency — the Chief Executive — which 
called business into drill formation and sent 
it marching off in the right direction. 

The emergency was one which called out the 
most useful side of the President’s character. 
It is not enough to say that after all it was the 
able business man in Herbert Hoover who was 
acting. It is true that Hoover saw the true 
inwardness of the situation with the eye of the 
business executive who is also a_ business 
analyst. But he saw it with clarity because he 
sat on a little height where for eight years he 
has been able to survey the whole economic 
scene, which includes not only business men, 
but a variety of business men milling around in 
countless contacts with each other and with 
the consuming public. He has been looking at 
things and thinking about them, not as Herbert 
Hoover the successful business man with hisown 
interests occupying a disproportionate share of 
the foreground, but as the detached public 
official. Thus he has been able to assign to each 
interest its proper place in the landscape. 

The President did what I think has never 
been attempted before in our economic history. 
He put his finger on the germs of instability 
early in their period of incubation, and he 
initiated measures of control before the disturb- 
ing factors had become wholly unmanageable. 


iit 
run 
ML HE GENESIs of our present Republican 


régime is a most interesting one. It began with 
Warren Harding who, looking around for 
some vote-getting phrases, hit, among others, 
upon the Chamber of Commerce slogan 
of “More Business in Government and Less 
Government in Business.” Almost while he was 
proclaiming this high intention, by a kind of 
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irony he named Herbert Hoover Secretary of 
Commerce. es 

After Harding’s brief act, came Coolidge. 
He, apparently, had no conscious slogans at 
ali. But he might have inscribed upon his 
banner, had he gone in for such things, this 
modification of the Harding -policy: “Less 
Government in Business and Less Government 
in Government.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Coolidge’s controlling philosophy seemed to be 
“Less of All Things in Everything.” Whatever 
Mr. Coolidge encountered, his remedy ever 
was to have less ‘of it: He remained firm in 
believing that there was nothing to be done 
about anything. 

The next stage in the evolution is Herbert 
Hoover. As the New York World observed 
during the campaign, Hoover believes that 
something can be done about everything, 
and that he knows what that something is. 
While Mr. Hoover presided over the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the'trade associations were 
making pilgrimages to it as to an oracle, asking 
for all kinds of interference by that depart- 
ment. It is important that Hoover himself does 
not see in this any interference with business. 
He sees it rather as an effort by the government 
to stimulate business toward that self-rule to 
which it has become so devoted. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find a 
single business man who would not assure you 
that he champions the highest degree of 
individualism in our business structure. Still, 
all the vital energies. of our industrial. and 
commercial life are moving in the direction of 
an advanced degree of organized control. 
There are some troublesome ‘persons among us 
who think the government ought to regulate 
and -direct business. There are others .who 


think that ousiness ought to regulate and 
control itself. But all believe in regulation. 

The movement toward self-government in 
business has gone forward until it has achieved 
a very general control over all the units of each 
separate industry. It produces codes of ethics, 
It attacks trade abuses. It regulates the rela. 
tions of the members. It carries on scientific 
research and economic studies. It engages in 
extensive trade advertising campaigns. It 
composes disputes between members. But when 
all this has been done, it finds itself faced 
with problems which it cannot reach. It cannot 
reach them because they proceed from the 
efforts at self-rule of some other trade group; 
or they arise out of deep and ineradicable 
trade habits of the whole community or from 
economic forces wholly beyond their control. 

The only power which can afford them relief 
is an authority which can deal with all the 
trades collectively and with. the community 
as a whole. Business is forever unconsciously 
confessing its futility in its experiment at self- 
rule. It is forever turning to the government 
and, despite its hatred of governmental 
interference, clamoring for more of it. Its 
agents crowd the lobbies of legislatures and 
Congress asking for laws and commissions 
to regulate the activities of some other group. 

The little banks want the big branch banks 
restrained by law. The independent merchants 
want the chains hampered. by law. The retail 
merchants want retailers to be licensed under 
government control. The wool merchants want 
the government to put a guild-mark upon wool, 
Now the cigarette merchants want the govern- 
ment ‘to get into the cigarette price war to 
keep the price of cigarettes up. 

Many of these appeals are based on purely 
selfish plans to handicap some rival group. But 
many of them grow out of real grievances 
which the trade groups themselves realize they 
cannot reach. All the time, however, every 
group protests vigorously against the policy of 
governmental interference; yet all the time 
the unuttered reliance on regulation of some 
kind keeps growing. Business must be gov- 
erned. It must be directed. Caught in the 
inevitable logic of this conviction, business 
moves irrevocably toward some kind of direc- 
tion by the-government. , 

President. Hoover’s call for a conference 
of business . leaders illustrated the helpless 
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ness of business and the capacity of the 
government to summon to life the latent 
energies In business to relieve the traffic jams 
in which business entangles itself. Apparently 
the President intended to do no more than 
regulate the traffic on the great industrial 
highway — to calm the troubled and, in 
some instances, panicky drivers, to keep all 
the traffic moving, and to provide gasoline for 
that great group of vehicles which carry the 
burden of the building industry. The fuel sup- 
plies for this industry had been stolen by 
the speculators, who, as Mr. Taylor of the 
United States Steel Corporation has just 
said, have been running “through crowded 
streets, past all lights and signals, and toward 
certain disaster.” 

At first President Hoover aroused the ex- 
pectation in many minds that he was about to 
set up a permanent economic council or Indus- 
trial General Staff not unlike the Russian 
Gosplan; but this has been doomed to dis- 
appointment. In the end, some such Board of 
Strategy will come into being, and there is 
some evidence that Hoover believes in it. 
Perhaps he has felt —somewhat wisely — 
that. its. creation should be left. to: calmer 
moments when he can arrange its personnel 
according to his own notions, without being 
compelled to include in the cast a lot of ene 
men who have no business there. 

He has taken just one step: he has named a 
conference council to function for the period of 
the emergency — to do such things, take such 
measures as lie within its reach to correct the 
maladjustments produced by the market crash. 
That, beyond a doubt, was the first thing to 
do. After that, however, there will still 
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remain the need for a study of the forces which 
produced the emergency. It may well be that 
the President will look into this when the im- 
mediate and pressing job is done. 

In the-meantime, what is business, in the 
midst of its vaunted career of self-rule, going 
to do about these problems? I think I under- 
stand some, at least, of the considerations 
which almost compel -business men to keep 
silent, or which even prevent them from seeing 
the whole landscape picture in true perspective. 
And yet,.I want in all earnestness to put to 
them these questions. 

What is business going to do about bootleg 
brokers’ loans, for instance, which everybody 
recognizes to have at least some evil proper- 
ties? What is business going to do about 
investment trusts— sound and serviceable 


- instruments when not abused, but subject now 


to the most intolerable abuses? What is busi- 
ness going to do about corporate finance and 
the much criticized practices of stock split-ups, 
stock dividends, rights, excessive security 
issues, and other devices for whipping up. the 
speculative fever? What is business going to do 
about group banking? And about mergers 
pressed forward for promotional rather than 
economic and social reasons? 

In all fairness, now, do these things not call 
for attention? If business does not deal with 
them, what right will business men have to 
complain after the evils have been allowed to 
drift along. to the point where Congress. will 
attack them in a kind of angry frenzy? 

My guess is that business will do nothing 
about any of these things. Certainly it will do 
nothing until some power in the government 
invites them to action — or drives them to it. 





Mata Hari, Seductress 
of the Allies 


Drawings by Edw. A. Wilson 


by MAJOR THOMAS COULSON 
A British Army Intelligence Officer during the World War 


War Hart, the most dangerous and elusive of 
Germany’s women spies during the World War, began her 
astounding career as a dancer and courtesan in Paris. She 
built up around herself an elaborate myth, representing 
herself as the daughter of high-caste Brahman parents 
who had dedicated her to the worship of the god Siva, 
before whose altars she had danced naked and unashamed 
until she was rescued by an English army officer who 
carried her off and married her. In reality she had been 
born in Holland of good Dutch parents, whose only claim 
to Oriental ancestry was a strain of Jewish blood in the 
father. At an early age she married a Captain MacLeod, 
then serving with the Dutch army, and after a brief so- 
journ in Java, where their lives became the scandal of the 
colony, the Captain brought her back to Holland and 
divorced her. Then it was that Mata Hari decided to 
become a dancer and went to Paris to begin her career. 
Her lovely form and her lascivious exhibitions, which she 
performed in the name of art, soon made her the talk of 
the boulevards; and from this point on she bestowed her 
charms with fine impartiality upon all comers. She was 
able to count among her admirers many of the highest 
officials in France. In 1907 she accepted a vaudeville 
engagement in Berlin, where she remained for some time; 
and in the course of events her intrigues with high Prus- 
sian officers led almost inevitably to her enrollment in the 
formidable German secret service. 


laine caught her wings in the web of 
German secret police intrigue, Mata Hari was 
sent, sometime about Igio, to Lorrach, in 
Bavaria, where the authorities conducted a 
regular spies’ “‘academy.” Here she received a 
finishing course in the delicate art. During the 
war much of the spy’s training had to be of a 
hasty and improvised character, but before the 
war the German spy schools enjoyed a sinister 
reputation because of their thoroughness in 
instruction, the exacting discipline, and the 
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harsh punishments inflicted on the graduates 
who blundered. 

That espionage was considered an honorable 
calling is shown by the high rank of some of the 
men who engaged in it. The hall porter at the 
popular Hétel des Indes at The Hague, during 
war time, was the brother of the Baron von 
Wangenheim, Ambassador to Turkey; the chief 
spy in Vienna in 1914 was Prince Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe Ingelfingen; and a famous resident 
spy in Paris was the son of Prince Ratibor, 
Ambassador to Spain. None the less, the heads 
of the German secret service repeatedly em- 
ployed international crooks to secure informa- 
tion which could not otherwise be obtained. 

If one wishes to understand how so many of 
the hastily recruited war spies proved unequal 
to the tasks imposed upon them, one needs only 
to know what qualifications were sought in the 
men who were to be trained technically for 
espionage. It is a formidable array. The recruit 
had to possess the natural qualifications of 
discretion, tact, courage, patience, quick wit, 
keen intellect, resource, imagination, industry, 
intuition, and— an easy conscience. When 
these qualities were found in a man, he was 
then instructed in the requisite specialized 
knowledge. 

At Lorrach the pupils were given instruction 
in such essential details as the use of codes and 
ciphers, and methods of forwarding informa- 
tion. Added to this was certain highly technical 
knowledge, such as the measuring of heights 
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and distances, the calculation of angles, and 
the description of topographical. features. In 
1914, just before the war, a German agent 
operating in England, working without in- 
struments (which would have attracted atten- 
tion), but simply by pacing distances and 
calculating heights, got a very accurate picture 
of the dimensions of a new bridge of consider- 
able strategic importance. His account of this 
bridge, its capacity, strength, use, and resis- 
tance to explosives, was surprisingly complete. 

Then there were the subtle mannerisms and 
national traits which the spy had to study. 
These formed a very difficult part of the 
curriculum, because usually the idiosyncrasies 
which lead to betrayal are of such trifling 
nature that they are difficult to detect. During 
the war one very skilled Allied agent was 
trapped through an amazingly small detail. He 
was traveling as a duly accredited representa- 
tive of an established Berlin commercial house. 
Lunching one day in Munich, he casually 
murmured, ‘“‘Thank you,” each time the 
waitress served him with a fresh dish. This 
trifling courtesy made the waitress suspicious, 
because German salesmen do not usually 
bestow such courtesy upon unprepossessing 
waitresses. She reported her suspicions to the 
police, and their investigations justified them 
in arresting the agent. To this day French 
agents are cautioned against displaying their 
national politeness while operating in certain 
countries. 


MLLE. DOKTOR — MISTRESS OF SPIES 


ATA Hari was by no means the only 
woman trained at Lorrach. When she went 
there, a training method had already been 
devised for women. Unlike other nations which 
rarely employ women when men are available, 
Germany has a predilection for women spies. 
One woman (who incidentally was director of 
spy-training at one time) has become a figure of 
fable in spy annals, and as she was director of 
the Zone of Interior, and thus Mata Hari’s 
chief during the war, her picture is worth 
studying. 

This woman’s identity has been enshrouded 
in mystery even to her own colleagues. Known 
to the British as Frau von Heinrichsen, and to 
the French as Mlle. Doktor, she inspired re- 
spect in her enemies and a terrible fear in her 
subordinates. Of all the women who were em- 
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ployed in the dangerous game during the war, 
none rose to such spectacular heights as the 
blonde demon who directed the Zone of Interior 
from Antwerp. The dashing Mata Hari may 
have surrounded herself with a more resplend- 
ent aura of romance; Louise de Bettignies, the 
sweet-faced aristocrat who peddled laces while 
organizing the British secret service in Belgium 
and died of typhus in a German prison, may be 
more deserving of the title of martyr for her 
country; the pretty Marussia Destrelles may 
excite more pity; but the woman whom Colonel 
Nicholai (head of German espionage) called 
the “mistress of spies” holds undisputed rank 
among the mightiest and most powerful. 

Before being engulfed in the anonymity 
which obscures the secret service agent, she 
was Maria Ann Lesser, daughter of a prosper- 
ous fine art dealer in Berlin, whose reputation 
extended beyond the limits of his own country. 
His was a well-known figure at Christie’s and 
the Hétel Druot. At school Maria showed that 
she possessed a superior intelligence, with a 
decided flair for languages, which her father 
decided to develop by taking the girl with him 
on his trips abroad, so that she might perfect 
her accent. One of these business trips took 
Herr Lesser to St. Petersburg, where he was 
negotiating for the sale of pictures. The out- 
come of this journey had a more lasting effect 
upon secret service technique than upon the 
fine arts, for it led to Maria’s introduction to 
the art of spying. 

Maria Lesser’s claims to beauty have been 
disputed. Many people have firmly advanced 
the claim that she possessed great physical 
attractions; but the only time I ever saw her 
she was little better than a besotted drab, with- 
out any attractiveness and nothing noteworthy 
except a pair of uncommonly keen eyes which 
were not altogether pleasant. A German offi- 
cer, who had served under her and showed no 
other spark of kindliness for his former chief, 
described her to me as having that special type 
of blonde beauty which appeals to the Teuton 
mind — fair hair, regular features, rich red 
lips, a pink-and-white complexion, and dark 
eyes. 

At the time of her first visit to St. Peters- 
burg, when she was only seventeen, it is con- 
ceded that Maria was a very attractive girl. 
This seems to be proved by her popularity and 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Should we leave Romance 
out of Marriage? 


eA Debate between Husband and Wife 


MN 


I — Marriage as an Experiment 


Drawings by C. C. Beaver 


by ROBERT C. BINKLEY 


T.. ROMANTIC view of love and mar- 
riage is a cult, a creed, a definite system of 
beliefs, seldom stated explicitly, but implied in 
our popular fiction, our popular songs, and 
in the conduct of the great majority of those in 
their early twenties who are marrying or seek- 
ing to marry. There are three main articles in 
this curious creed, three things which are 
believed to be true despite all the testimony of 
observation and the evidence of reason. These 
three elements of the creed are: first, true love; 
second, the one great passion; third, the right 
man. 

True love is said to differ from all other 
kinds of love as a diamond differs from glass. 
It has a magic potency which ordinary love 
lacks. It is a philosophers’ stone which turns 
life to gold. It guarantees happiness to those 
who possess it. It operates as a panacea for all 
ills, a compensation for all misfortunes. It is 
inexhaustible. It burns eternally fresh and un- 
changed. So precious is it that one may count 
the world well lost if only he acquires this 
priceless possession. 

The opportunity to enjoy the mystic felicity 
of true love is believed to come once, but only 
once, to every man and woman. It comes into 
a life as the one great passion. Some im- 
patient folk will marry before they know the 
exaltation of the one great passion. Some 
unfortunates are so crossed by fate that they 
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cannot surmount the obstacles to marriage 
when “the real thing” appears. Others may 
be so blind as not to recognize their great op- 
portunity until afterward when, in retrospect, 
they realize that they have made a mistake. 
And all those whose marriages do not come 
upon the wings of the one great passion are 
doomed to a life of regret. 

In all the world there is said to be, for each 
man or maid, but one definitely fated mate. 
The right man, the dream girl, is alone capable 
of establishing the conjunction of true love. 
Youth walks large-eyed and wondering through 
the world, asking itself at each encounter, “Is 
this He?” . . . “Is this She?” When the right 
man and the dream girl meet, the one great 
passion gives the signal, and true love is estab- 
lished. If they fail to meet, or meeting fail to 
identify each other, or if one is too blind, or 
the other too timid, they will be doomed to 
go through life untouched by the supreme 
experience. 

In the light of this triple illusion the whole 
problem of love and marriage resolves itself 
into a problem of identifying the person of 
one’s fated spouse. The successful marriage 
owes its success to the fact that this identifica- 
tion was correctly made; the marriage which 
fails owes its failure to the initial error of 
mistaken identity. These errors are, alas, only 
too frequent. For there are current everywhere 
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imitations of true love, counterfeits of the 
one great passion, and pretenders to the throne 
of the right man. 

Unfortunately there is no touchstone which 
will distinguish infallibly the true from the 
false — except the test of time, which always 
renders its verdict too late. Time will ulti- 
mately reveal the truth. If the gem keeps its 
luster through the years, it is a diamond; if it 
loses its brilliance, it is glass. If the guaranty of 
happiness is made good and the promise of 
eternal freshness is kept, it is thereby demon- 
strated that true love has blessed the marriage. 

But if discord and drabness make their ap- 
pearance, then it is evident that the pretended 
true love was only a counterfeit. The tired 
woman whose voice rises as she scolds the 
children is not the dream girl; the taciturn man 
whose face is buried in the newspaper is not the 
prince. Time has relentlessly revealed that the 
old tenderness of the courtship days, sweet as 
it may now appear in retrospect, was not 
the real thing. There was a misreading of the 
feelings, a mistake in identity. Perhaps the 
yellow-haired boy or girl with whom one 
quarreled years ago was the person one should 
have married; perhaps it is just one’s misfor- 
tune never to have known the great passion, 
never to have met prince or dream girl. At any 
rate, discovery has come too late. 

The romantic view of marriage, by concen- 
trating all attention upon the original estab- 
lishment of the conjunction of true love, and 
referring all subsequent developments back 
to this original conjunction, takes on an es- 
sentially fatalistic character. It teaches that 
successful married life is the automatic conse- 
quence of the right initial decision. That which 
is tested in marriage is not the art of living from 
day to day, but the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
original choice of a mate. Hence the all- 
sufficient preparation for marriage is the day- 
dream in which the character of the future 
spouse is imaginatively elaborated; after mar- 
riage the focal point of all thought and judg- 
ment is the answer to the question, “Did I 
choose the right person?” Whether the answer 
be given in confidence or in doubt, whether it 
be a joyful affirmation or a bitter denial, it is 
attended by a paralyzing fatalism. 

The fatalistic conclusion of the romantic cult 
is a perfectly logical derivation from its prem- 
ises. When true love exists, nothing need be 
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added; when it does not exist, no substitute 
will take its place. No amount of effort can 
transmute ordinary love into true love. As well 
try to change a piece of glass into a diamond by 
polishing it. No amount of ingenuity can 
furbish up an ordinary attachment with the 
miraculous properties of the one great passion. 
To a man in whom time has disclosed the 
vulgar qualities of the commonplace, no meta- 
morphosis will restore the glamorous attributes 
of a prince. The deep current of feeling which 
nourishes the roots of marriage is utterly 
beyond human control. Man is its servant, not 
its master. It is not something that he does, 
but something that happens to him. In its 
presence he is helpless. Concerning its future it 
is vain for him to contract or to promise; he can 
only prophesy. 

Here there ensues a strange contradiction 
between the tenets of the romantic cult and the 
requirements of the marriage institution. 
Marriage in Western civilization is a contrac- 
tual relationship which includes a promise to 
love as part of the contract. But from the 
romantic point of view such a promise is vain. 
The logic of romance says, “I love you truly, 
therefore I can never cease to love,” just as one 
might say, “The sky is clear, therefore it will 
not rain to-day.” It is really a prophecy, not a 
contract. But the logic of the marriage service 
requires that love should be a thing which a 
man can promise and deliver, for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer, and regardless of 
whether or not his spouse turns out to be the 
girl of his dreams. 

In consequence of this contradiction, there 
are many who attack marriage in the name of 
romance. The extremist free-love school holds 
that marriage must never be a tie that binds; 
the more moderate reformers believe that the 
door should be left open to permit the dis- 
appointed wife to fly from the husband who is 
not the right man, or to allow the husband to 
desert his commonplace wife when the dream 
girl in all her glamour really appears. In their 
emphasis upon the uncontrollable nature of 
love and the supreme importance of the initial 
selection of a mate, all these reformers are con- 
firmed fatalists. They discount the value or 
adequacy of applying an art of life to the 
marriage with whatsoever person one happens 
to have for a mate. Since domestic difficulties 
are looked upon as the inevitable consequences 
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of a mistaken choice, divorce appears to the 
romanticist as the natural and only solution. 
The contradiction between the teaching of 
the romantic cult and the requirements of 
marriage appears not only in the fatalistic 
interpretation of love, but also in the hostile 
interpretation of the significance of habit in 
marriage. The inner logic of marriage imposes 
upon husband and wife the problem of develop- 
ing a system of codrdinated habits. Every 
moment of the time they are together con- 
tributes its small increment toward the forma- 
tion of a habit system. Even during those parts 
of the day when they are separated, their con- 
duct in the routine of their separate lives con- 
tributes to the standardization of a way of life 
for both. If dinner is always on time, this is a 
family habit; if it is never on time, this is also 
a family habit, and one to which the members 
of the family adjust themselves. In contests of 
will between husband and wife, the tactics of 
weeping, scolding, sulking, or debate develop, 
by the accumulation of episodes, into habits. 
As the years pass, there is always more and 
more of the life of the home that one can take 
for granted, since it is governed by custom 
which is known and understood and to which 
there has been a personal accommodation. 
This very process of habit-building is the 
medium of a high artistry in marriage. It can 
be done well or ill. When well done, it involves 
self-discipline, character-building, forethought, 
imagination. It calls for the careful ordering of 
the episodes of married life in order that these 
may fall into a beautiful pattern and sequence. 
It is the creative process of marriage as a 
psychological fact, just as reproduction is the 
creative process of marriage as a biological fact. 
But what is the attitude of romance toward 
this supreme problem of the art of marriage? 
First, to paralyze effort by the fatalistic belief 
that, with the right man, things will take care of 


themselves; and then to attack habit formation 
as an evil to be resisted rather than to welcome 
it as an opportunity to be used. From the 
romantic point of view, being taken for granted 
is a symbol of failure. In the ideal household of 
romance one would have thrills, beauty, 
glamour — but would one ever feel at home? 
Of course, resistance to the formation of habits 
is utterly vain. There is no contraceptive that 
will forestall their development. A childless 
marriage is possible, but not a marriage devoid 
of habits. For habits are the necessary products 
of the functioning of life in time. To this neces- 
sity our likes and dislikes are adjusted. We 
enjoy novelty, but we also enjoy recurrence. 

Love has also its double aspect — its aspect 
of discovery and its aspect of continuity. And 
here there appears a strange inversion of values. 
In the romantic cult the supreme importance of 
identifying true love when it appears makes it 
natural to describe love in its aspect of dis- 
covery. Hence romance exalts the value of 
freshness and novelty and discounts the value 
of recurrence. Marriage, on the contrary, bases 
itself upon the reverse system of values. The 
devotees of romance, then, go to the altar 
promising to deliver a thing which they 
acknowledge to be beyond their power to 
control, and prophesying the permanence of 
something that is essentially transitory — 
namely the discovery aspect of their love. Is it 
any wonder, in the face of this situation, that 
the more clear-headed and dogmatic devotees 
of romance should question the value of going 
to the altar at all? 

These contradictions between the creed of 


. romance and the necessities of marriage are 


resolved in every life — sooner or later, con- 
sciously or unconsciously — by abandoning 
the romantic point of view. The life plan is 
reconstructed in accordance with the facts; 
common sense replaces dogma; the legacy of 
habit is accepted; an appreciation of the values 
of marriage makes its appearance. This change 
is reputed to be very painful. It is a dolorous 
parturition in which romance gives birth to 
marriage and expires. It is called disillusion- 
ment and it makes itself felt in two stages. The 
first is the discovery that the spouse is neither 
prince nor dream girl; the second is the revela- 
tion that there are in the world neither princes 
nor dream girls, but simply men and women 
who have learned by living together, who have 
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adapted their lives to each other, who are 
capable of great loyalties to each other, and 
who value highly the sharing of that which they 
have in common. And yet, so perverse is the 
romantic creed that it must needs regard this 
high achievement as a kind of defeat. From the 
romantic point of view this is that sad moment 
“when loving turns to kindliness.” 

There is a gentle irony in the spectacle of the 
two who say to each other, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a great discovery, “How perfectly 
we are suited to each other; in the whole world 
no one could possibly take your place for me.” 
Actually, this is not true at the moment; either 
one of them could find any number of others 
who could replace in his life the person he is 
just beginning to know. But wait! Through a 
long period of living together they build up a 
common stock of experiences and habits of 
which they are the sole possessors. Their lives 
intertwine; by adaptation they become for 
each other unique in all the world. It finally 
comes to be true that, if either place should be 
vacant, no one in the world could fill it. 

Romance interprets this felicitous growth of 
habit and accommodation as if it were a 
decadence of love. It describes the creative 
process of adaptation as if it were a deadening 
process of degradation. When the time finally 
comes when two people can truthfully say to 
each other, with understanding, “You have 
become the only possible mate for me,” the 
dogma of romance would describe their state 
with the phrase, “They came to take each 
other for granted,” or perhaps more bitterly 
with the judgment, “‘She finally found out that 
he was not so wonderful after all.”” Romance, 
like the elder son in the fairy story, rushes out 
headstrong to capture the prize, and fails to 
recognize it when it finally comes to hand. 

Despite its perniciously misleading counsel 
as to conduct and evaluation, the service of the 
romantic cult is imposed by public ‘opinion 
upon those who are entering marriage. The 
wooer who retains a sense of reality is pitied, 
as if he were a child cheated of his play by 
being sent too early to the mill. An atmosphere 
of illusion is deemed as essential a part of the 
wedding service as the marriage license and the 
Witnesses. After marriage, husband and wife 
are expected to strive bravely to keep up the 
illusion as long as possible, like children pre- 
tending a faith in Santa Claus long after they 
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have suspected the sordid truth. This effort, 
however bravely made, is perfectly hopeless. 
Sooner or later reality comes to present its 
claim, with interest heavily compounded. 

The price that must be paid for the rapture 
of illusion is more than the equal and equiva- 
lent disillusionment; there is also the enormous 
wastage in misdirected enthusiasm and barren 
expectation to be cast up in the account. The 
objection to the romantic creed is not that it is 
a fiction, but that it happens to be a pernicious 
fiction. Whether there is actually such a thing 
as true love, whether the world of nature really 
makes provision for one great passion, whether 
the universe of destiny and causality does in 
fact provide a perfect mate for every human 
being, is a matter of secondary importance. 
Even if these were all truths attested by the 
most sober conclusions of science, and proved 
by the most elaborate mechanism of experi- 
ment, they would still be dangerous to human 
happiness, for they would only render more 
desperate the case of those who find themselves 
imperfectly mated. Perhaps it might be desir- 
able to conceal and gloss over the dicta of 
romance even if they were true; why, then, 
should we hold to them when they are known 
to be fictitious? 

There is an alternative conception of mar- 
riage which is not less beautiful than the ro- 
mantic view. Let us, then, conceive marriage 
as a matter of effort and art — a challenge to 
the powers of workmanship of those who enter 
into it. Let us believe that it is subject to willful 
guidance and control, not ruled by the capri- 
cious destiny of the selection of a mate. And if 
we must have romance in our lives, let us not 
confine it to the opening years of marriage when 
it works such irreparable harm. 
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L. THIS AGE of cynical youth there is 
spread abroad a state of mind with respect to 
love and marriage that might be called the 
New Innocence. The Old Innocence, which 
now seems very quaint indeed, was an ignor- 
ance of the physiology of sex, with an exag- 
gerated idea of its spiritual function. Marriage 
was an affair of soul meeting soul across a void, 
and little children came trooping down from 
heaven in embarrassing numbers to bless the 
union. The New Innocence of to-day is an ig- 
norance of any function of sex beyond the 
physical. 

“T’m not to be fooled by this romantic stuff,” 
the youngster says; and he decides to follow 
strictly utilitarian principles in all affairs of 
love and mating. But when he comes to grips 
with the actual problems of love and finds him- 
self swayed by emotions too strong for his 
narrow logic, he is as little prepared to under- 
stand and control the diverse manifestations 
of the forces of sex as his parents were to 
comprehend the simple phenomenon of physi- 
cal passion. 

It is not a new thing for us to stand confused 
before the fact of sex. In the powerful current 
of feeling that leads to mating, in the vagaries 
of passion and the exaltation of love, men have 
always felt the operation of tremendous forces 
which required a service of devotion. Among 
the earliest religions of Europe were the sex 
cults which have left as relics the statuettes of 
paleolithic mother-gods. Cybele and Isis, 
Aphrodite with her voluptuous limbs and 
Diana of Ephesus with her multiple breasts 
were in their time high symbols of the mystery. 

Christianity was no less aware than these 
older religions of the power of the sex mystery, 
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but it reviled what they had sanctified. It 
ascribed to the devil what the nature religions 
and mystery religions had ascribed to their 
gods. But the sex cults lived on, despite the 
hostility of the church, in strange and varied 
forms. Within the church itself the Virgin 
God-Mother came again to rule men’s hearts as 
she had done in the days of the mysteries of 
Cybele and Isis. In the forest glades were held 
the Witches’ Sabbath, and in the castle halls 
were called together the Courts of Love. The 
church was forced to compromise, and the 
result of the compromise was the cult of ro- 
mance, which made it the duty of the Christian 
knight to be also a perfect lover. From the 
tournaments came ideals of courtly conduct; 
from the shrines of the Virgin came the worship 
of purity; from the obscure haunts of witches, 
astrologers, and magicians came vague pagan 
notions of fates and stars and love potions and 
prophecies. All these ideas were woven to- 
gether by the poets and singers into a system 
of ideals which was not, indeed, Christian, 
but which the church had to accept. 

Then the time came when the church ceased 
to monopolize intellectual activity, and science 
built up a new civilization in a different spirit. 
Instead of trying to exorcise sex, science tried 
to explain it. And yet every serious attempt to 
solve the enigma only served to show that 
there was a deeper significance in sex, a more 
complete interpenetrance of sex with all other 
life activities, a more complex riddle, than had 
previously been suspected. In physiology the 
discovery of hormones made the whole body 
seem to be a sex organ, and in psychology the 
concept of sublimation made it appear that the 
most varied mental achievements could be 
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traced to their roots in the sexual urge. In 
philosophy such ideas as that of “organism” 
or élan vital gave a universal background to 
speculations about sex. - 

The New Innocent, only half comprehend- 
ing the scope and attitude of science, imagines 
that because sex has been proved universal, it 
has also been-proved commonplace. He has no 
ecclesiastical hostility toward the evils of the 
flesh, but instead a pseudo-scientific skepticism 
toward the raptures of the spirit. The church 
taught that sex was an evil to be fought; science 
teaches that it is a problem to be investigated. 
But neither of these great movements of the 
human spirit has been able to deny the exist- 
ence of the sex mystery, or pretend to have 
solved it. 

The attitude of wonder, faith, and reverence 
in the presence of sex is older-than civilization. 
It is as protean as sex itself. It can be mani- 
fested in a religion, an ethical code, or an 
esthetic canon. To-day this underlying atti- 
tude takes its outward form from the cult of 
romance. 

This cult lives on despite criticism, as it did 
in the Middle Ages, because it fills a living 
human need. Propagated by means of litera- 
ture, and having poets for its high priests, it 
still finds ardent devotees among the mar- 
riageable youth. For when a lover finds himself 
caught up by the powerful emotions that fill 
him with new desires and new abilities, he turns 
to the cult of romance for an interpretation. 
He leaves behind him the narrow world of 
physiology where love is a matter of glands 
and blood pressure, of sociology where it is a 
matter of perpetuating the species and trans- 
mitting the social heritage, and enters a realm 
of wonder in which worldly wisdom is inanity 
and practical considerations are heresies. 

This tendency to transcend the logic of 
everyday life, this aspiration to love greatly 
and beautifully rather than reasonably and 
comfortably, now encounters the prejudiced 
resistance of the New Innocent. 

The New Innocent has read all the registers 
of disillusionment. His mind is full of anecdotes 
toillustrate the persistent banality of existence. 
He thinks of the thousands who have felt the 
urge to make of life an ineffably lovely adven- 
ture, and have ended in humdrum contentment 
or sordid disappointment. He knows the vola- 
tile lover who feels the beginning of another 
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grand passion at each encounter with a pretty 
face. He has read of the women who turn out 
to be worldly and the men who turn out to be 
dull. He has heard of the bride who says in all 
sincerity that she would gladly die for her 
husband, but who cannot bring herself to get 
his breakfast on time; and of the husband who 
has no greater desire than to make his wife 
happy, yet drives her to tears at each monthly 
discussion of the accounts. Great aspirations 
do not, unfortunately, imply a mastery of the 
means to accomplishment. A gulf lies between 
a high vision of the ends of life and the practical 
meaning of daily existence. Here is the in- 
congruity which has made of romantic love, 
from Rabelais to Cabell, a prime source of 
humor. 

But the romantic, though he may be aware 
of these innumerable failures, plunges none 
the less boldly into his transcendental world. 
Once in a thousand times the fire may be kept 
alive. The romantic enterprise begins each 
time anew in this old hope. Even though the 
hope be vain, it makes great the soul in which 
it lives. This is why all true lovers are admir- 
able; the whole world looks kindly upon them. 
We offer them something of the same tribute 
of admiration that we accord to the warrior- 
hosts of whom the poet wrote that “they went 
forth to battle though they always fell.” 

The strange panic that grips the New Inno- 
cent at the prospect of disillusionment is as 
much a matter of prejudice and half-knowledge 
as was the horror of the Old Innocent at all 
physical manifestations of sex. If we are ad- 
vised to take disillusionment as a reference 
point in drawing the base lines of our life plans, 
we should at least understand its ecology. 
Where is disillusionment found? Solely in those 
lives which have begun in high aspirations? Is 
there not copious evidence that common 
sense, no less than romance, may lead to dis- 
illusionment? The practical spirit is never a 
guaranty of fulfillment. The best calculations 
of the hard-headed butter and egg men turn out 
wrong. As far from reality as any dream world 
of romance is a world so void of hazards that 
achievement can be guaranteed. 

The only real and adequate defense against 
disappointment is quietism — the refusal to 
wish or act, a renunciation of the world in the 
manner of the Hindu yogis. But the New Inno- 
cent would regard this as a ridiculous or con- 
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temptible philosophy of life. And if he seeks 
elsewhere for a panacea that will prevent dis- 
illusionment, he seeks in vain. He would do 
better to seek rather for an antidote. We do not 
need common sense to save us from the inevit- 
able disappointments of romance; rather we 
need a little romance to solace us in the neces- 
sary disillusionments of a common sense world. 

Those who follow the dictates of romance 
may sometimes be led to sacrifice practical con- 
siderations; but they have the compensatory 
benefits of vast enthusiasms which practical 
people neglect. The fated pair defy conven- 
tion and count the world well lost for love. The 
girl marries her penniless lover instead of the 
wealthy suitor; the young man allows himself 
to be disinherited rather than give up the 
maiden of his choice. They accept the impetus 
of the great surge of life that comes in the 
mating season: let it inform their common 
experience, and of its mystical interpretation 
make a hidden resource of happiness which the 
matter-of-fact person lacks. When the tide 
ebbs, it need not take with it the complex of 
hopes and memories that the two have built 
up together. If they encounter sorrow and dis- 
appointment instead of happy achievement, 
they may still regard themselves as protagon- 
ists in a great romantic drama; perhaps they 
may find their only solace in their common 
loyalty to the romantic ideal. 

But the common sense couple commit them- 
selves to the routine of practical life. The man 
chooses sagaciously a healthy, cheerful girl who 
will efficiently direct his household affairs. 
The girl selects for her mate a young man who 
will “go far.”” They are suspicious of romantic 
enthusiasm, and trust to good management and 
a cautious routine to bring them happiness. 
Their loyalty is the loyalty of two business 
associates. If their steps are dogged by ill- 
ness, discontent, misfortune, they have no 
logical recourse but to admit the bitterness of 
failure and declare their marriage bankrupt. 
| In eliminating romance from their lives, the 
utilitarian couple do not thereby secure a 
monopoly of common sense. For the romantics, 
however quixotic their major decisions, may 
yet apply to the details of their lives all the 
devices of careful routine. They may breakfast 
separately for the furtherance of spiritual 
autonomy, they may avoid quarrels, they may 
be faithful to all the items of the success creed. 
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Romantic and common sense individuals stand 
alike helpless before the blind fates which 
distribute success and failure in worldly af- 
fairs. But in the romantic attitude there is a 
margin for subjective satisfaction which is not 
included in the utilities of the practical man. 

It may be that there are some philosophies 
of life which can afford to reject romance, hav- 
ing found some other and more satisfying 
source of enthusiasm. But the New Innocents 
who denounce romance in the name of prac- 
ticality and who oppose ecstasy in the name of 
common sense have nothing to offer; they are 
blind to half the facts. They set up against 
romance the value of habit. It is true that habit 
preserves in us the results of self-development, 
but without the spontaneity of romance there 
may be no self-development worth preserving. 
They declare that conduct in marriage affairs 
should be a matter of calculation. It is true 
that careful calculation has its place when we 
know what we want and are trying to get it, 
but the vision of the goal to be attained flashes 
upon us from some source which is beyond the 
reach of reckoning. 

Until the time comes when we can measure 
ethical values in a test tube and figure out with 
a slide rule exactly what makes life worth liv- 
ing, we will have to leave a place in our lives 
for mystery and faith. And as regards the spe- 
cial problem of love and marriage, the cult of 
romance is to-day the accepted statement of 
the mystery,:the vehicle of the faith. The 
tenets of this cult are not scientific formulas; 
they are formulas of human behavior. They are 
perhaps just as useful and just as true as any 
scientific formulas which the New Innocence 
would set up against them. 

For what is there that is unreasonable or 
improbable in the tenets of the romantic cult? 
The experience of true love is an actual ex- 
perience, as many people can testify. If, when 
the enormously powerful sex feelings awake 
and find their way to consciousness, their tre- 
mendous drive is channeled by circumstances 
and by a fortunate conjunction of personalities 
so that it coincides with a crystallizing of 
esthetic and ethical ideals, then beauty and 
goodness can be loved in the person of the 
beloved, and all life is brought into harmony. 
The inner conflicts of the mind which thwart 
and cancel creative effort disappear; the whole 
system of values and motives is brought into 
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hierarchic order, so that the lesser considera- 
tions yield to the greater, and all obey the 
supremacy of the love motive. This kind of a 
revolution within a personality may happen, 
not only as a love experience, but also as an 
experience of religion or patriotism. When it 
does occur as a love experience, how absurd to 
liken it to any casual episode of attraction or 
affection. Whether we call it true love or find 
for it some other name, we must certainly ad- 
mit its reality and its importance. 

As a natural and necessary component of 
such an experience as this, the person beloved 
will naturally appear to be the finest and best 
in the world. When a man marries “the loveli- 
est girl in the world,” he has 
no need to take a census of 
the world’s loveliness in \ 
order to arrive at his con- ca 

: — La? 
clusion; the result of such Sj 7" 
a census would have no 7 
meaning in terms of his love ¢ 
experience. The only eval- 
uations that count at all 
are the subjective ones: for 
him she is the loveliest girl 
in the world. The New Inno- 
cent, who reads this kind of a claim as if it 
were the boast of a real estate broker claiming 
the longest bridge or the highest building, or 
the newspaper report of the beauty contest at 
a county fair, is much farther from the reali- 
ties than is the blindest lover. Princes and 
dream girls are real in the only way in which 
their reality could have any importance at all. 

There is truth, also, in the theory of the one 
great passion, the belief that true love can come 
only once in a lifetime. There are some things, 
like growing up or surrendering one’s virginity, 
which can be done only once. There are others 
—like eating and washing one’s hands — 
which are done over and over again. There is 
certainly something recurrent and rhythmic in 
sex life, but the love experience which reorders 
and redirects the whole personality is not the 
kind of thing that can recur again and again. 
Having experienced it, one may go beyond it, 
or fall away from it; one may lose the spon- 
taneity which it lent to life, but one cannot 
go back and live as if it had never been. 

Certainly there are many to whom the 
great experience of a regenerating love does not 
come. They may perhaps have used up their 
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whole selves in small attachments, till the life 
force in them ceased to be fresh and strong, 
before they came upon any person who seemed 
worthy as an object of their full powers of 
loyalty and love. They may have built up in 
themselves a maze of barriers inhibiting any 
great burst of growth. The greater the likeli- 
hood of missing this experience of true love 
entirely, the more exceptional, mystical, 
providential does the actual experience appear. 
And this is why lovers are always marveling at 
themselves. The fact that they have met and 
are to marry is to them a miracle, an evidence 
of the intervention of fate and benevolent 
destiny, or a result of a mystic quest. 

The New Innocent scoffs at 
these notions and calls them 
mere fantasies; but what has 
he to offer in explanation or de- 
scription of the event that has 
taken place? Instead of seeing a 
destiny guiding events, he might 
calculate the probabilities that 
in a given population two given 
individuals would meet and mar- 
ry. He would reject the theory 
of the quest, but might raise the 
question whether the two lovers, 
conformed each to the father- 
image or mother-image in the 
psyche of the other. His explana- 
tions would be no more true, and 
much less significant, than that 
offered by the theory of romance. 

If romance, then, shows itself to be as true 
as any of the common sense schemes of men, 
and offers besides something of beauty and 
helpful philosophy in a world where there is 
much that is neither beautiful nor helpful, 
surely it is not a thing to abandon. Two who 
are brought together by a force they do not 
understand, who look forward to a future they 
can neither know nor control, but who feel 
in themselves the overpowering reality of 
their present experience, may well say to each 
other: 

O, love, let us be true 

To one another! For the world which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 


Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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America’s Chief Exponent of Humanism 


"Pris anticre is the sixth in Te Forum’s series of 
Living Philosophies. Irving Babbitt, Professor of French 
Literature at Harvard, has devoted many years to tracing 
Rousseau’s influence on modern literature and society, 
and has therefore deemed it appropriate to set forth’ his 
own beliefs in connection with a study of this influence. 
A wag recently identified Professor Babbitt as the man 
who looks under his bed every night to see if Rousseau 
is there. The remark is humorous enough, but it would 
have been more to the point if he had identified Professor 
Babbitt as the man who has actually found Rousseau 
under practically everybody’s bed but his own. Such is the 
fact, and it attests equally to Professor Babbitt’s powers 
of critical detection and to the extraordinary vitality of 
Rousseau, who died in 1778. 


iinienas is commonly accounted the 
most influential writer of the past two hundred 
years. Lord Acton, indeed, is reported to have 
said, with a touch of exaggeration, that “ Rous- 
seau produced more effect with his pen than 
Aristotle or Cicero or Saint Augustine or Saint 
Thomas Aquinas or any other man who ever 
lived.” At all events this saying needs to be 
interpreted in the light of the saying of Ma- 
dame de Staél that “Rousseau invented 
nothing but set everything on fire.” His leading 
ideas were abundantly anticipated, especially 
in England. These ideas made their chief 
appeal to a middle class which, in the eight 
eenth century, was gaining rapidly in power 
and prestige, and has been dominant ever 
since. 

The Rousseauistic outlook on life has also 
persisted, with many surface modifications, to 
be sure, but without any serious questioning 
on the part of most men of its underlying 
assumptions. To debate Rousseau is really to 
debate the main issues of our contemporary 


so 


life in literature, politics, education, and above 
all, religion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
his reputation and writings have from the out- 
set to the present day been a sort of inter- 
national battle ground. One cannot afford to be 
merely partisan in this strife, to be blind to 
Rousseau’s numerous merits — for example, to 
all he did to quicken man’s sense of the beauties 
of nature, especially wild nature. Neither 
should one forget that there is involved in all 
the strife a central issue toward which one 
must finally assume a clear-cut attitude. 

Regarding this central issue — the source of 
the fundamental clash between Rousseauist 
and anti-Rousseauist — there has been and 
continues to be much confusion. A chief source 
of this confusion has been the fact that in 
Rousseau as in other great writers, and more 
than in most, there are elements that run 
counter to the main tendency. Rousseau has, 
for example, his rationalistic side. On the basis 
of this fact one professor of French * has 
just set out to prove that, instead of being 
the arch-sentimentalist he has usually been 
taken to be, “the real Rousseau is at bottom a 
rationalist in his ethics, politics, and theology.” 

Again, there are utterances in Rousseau 
quite in line with traditional morality. Another 
American scholar has therefore set out to show 
that it is a mistake to make Rousseau re- 
sponsible for a revolution in ethics. Still 
another of our scholars has managed to con- 
vince himself on similar lines that Rousseau 
is not primarily a primitivist in his “ Discourse 
on Inequality.” 


* La Penste de Fean-Facques Rousseau par Albert Schinz; 2 vols 
Smith College, 1929. 
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Most remarkable of all is a book that has 


just appeared,** the author of which covers 


with contumely practically all his predecessors 
in this field on the ground that they have been 
blinded by partisanship, and promises to give 
us at last the true meaning of Rousseau. Yet 
this writer does not even cite the passage that, 
as Rousseau himself correctly tells us, gives 
the key to his major writings. It is to this 
passage that every interpreter of Rousseau 
who is not academic in the bad sense will give 
prominence: for the thesis it sums up has 
actually wrought mightily upon the world. 
It has thus wrought because it has behind it an 
imaginative and emotional drive not found 
behind other passages of Rousseau that might 
in themselves have served to correct it. 

The passage to which I refer is one that 
occurs in Rousseau’s account of the sudden 
vision that came to him by the roadside on a 
hot summer day in 1749 in the course of a walk 
from Paris to Vincennes. This vision has an 
importance for the main modern movement 
comparable to that of St. Paul’s vision on the 
road to Damascus for the future development 
of Christianity. Among the multitude of 
“truths” that flashed upon Rousseau in the 
sort of trance into which he was rapt at this 
moment, the truth of overshadowing impor- 
tance was, in his own words, that “man is 
naturally good and that it is by our institutions 
alone that men become wicked.” 

The consequences that have flowed from 
this new “myth” of man’s natural goodness 
have been almost incommensurable. Its first 
effect was to discredit the theological view of 
human nature, with its insistence that man has 
fallen, not from nature as Rousseau asserts, but 
from God, and that the chief virtue it behooves 
man to cultivate in this fallen state is humility. 
According to the Christian, the true opposition 
between good and evil is in the heart of the 
individual: the law of the spirit can scarcely 
prevail, he holds, over the law of the members 
without a greater or lesser degree of succor in 
the form of divine grace. The new dualism 
which Rousseau sets up — that between man 
naturally good and his institutions — has 
tended not only to substitute sociology for 
theology, but to discredit the older dualism in 
any form whatsoever. 





* The Meaning of Rousseau, Ernest Hunter Wright; Oxford 
University Press, 1929. 


Practically, the warfare of the Rousseauistic 
crusader has been even less against institutions 
than,against those who control and administer 
them — kings and priests in the earlier stages 
of the movement, capitalists in our own day. 
“We are approaching,” Rousseau declared, 
“the era of crises, and the age of revolutions.” 
He not only made the prophecy but did more 
than any other one man to insure its fulfill- 
ment. There are conservative and even timid 
elements in his writings; but as a result of the 
superior imaginative appeal of the new dualism 
based on the myth of man’s natural goodness, 
the réle he has actually played has been that of 
arch-radical. In one of the best balanced esti- 
mates that have appeared, the French critic, 
Gustave Lanson, after doing justice to the 
various minor trends in Rousseau’s work, 
sums up accurately its major influence: “It 
exasperates and inspires revolt and fires en- 
thusiasms and irritates hatreds; it is the mother 
of violence, the source of all that is uncom- 
promising; it launches the simple souls who 
give themselves up to its strange virtue upon 
the desperate quest of the absolute, an ab- 
solute to be realized now by anarchy and now 
by social despotism.” 

I have said that there has been in connection 
with this Rousseauistic influence a steady 
yielding of the theological to the sociological or, 
as it may also be termed, the humanitarian 
view of life. One should add that there enters 
into the total philosophy of humanitarianism 
an ingredient that antedates Rousseau and 
that may be defined as utilitarian. Utilitarian- 
ism already had its prophet in Francis Bacon. 
Very diverse elements enter into the writings 
of Bacon as into those of Rousseau, but, like 
those of Rousseau, they have a central drive: 
they always have encouraged and, one may 
safely say, always will encourage the substitu- 
tion of a kingdom of man for the traditional 
Kingdom of God — the exaltation of material 
over spiritual “comfort,” the glorification of 
man’s increasing control over the forces of 
nature under the name of progress. 

Rousseauist and Baconian, though often 
superficially at odds with one another, have 
codperated in undermining, not merely reli- 
gious tradition, but another tradition which in 
the Occident goes back finally, not to Judea, 
but to ancient Greece. This older tradition may 
be defined as humanistic. The goal of the 
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humanist is poised and proportionate living. 
This he hopes to accomplish by observing the 
law of measure. Anyone who has bridged 
successfully the gap between this general 
precept and some specific emergency has to 
that extent achieved the fitting and the deco- 
rous. Decorum is supreme for the humanist 
even as humility takes precedence over all 
other virtues in the eyes of the Christian. 
Traditionally the idea of decorum has been 
associated, often with a considerable admixture 
of mere formalism, with the idea of the gentle- 
man. Humanism and religion in their various 
forms have at times conflicted, but have more 
often been in alliance with one another. As 
Burke says in a well-known passage: “ Nothing 
is more certain than that our manners, our 
civilisation, and all the good things that are 
connected with manners and with civilisation, 
have, in this European world of ours, depended 
for ages upon two principles; and were indeed 
the result of both combined; I mean the spirit 
of a gentleman and the spirit of religion.” 


A LL THE POINTS of view I have been dis- 
tinguishing — Baconian, Rousseauist, Chris- 
tian, humanistic — often mingle contusedly. 
From all the confusion, however, there finally 
emerges a clear-cut issue — namely, whether 
humanitarianism, or, if one prefers, the utili- 
tarian-sentimental movement, hassupplied any 
effective equivalent for Burke’s two principles. 
As for the “spirit of a gentleman,” its decline 
is so obvious as scarcely to admit of argument. 
It has even been maintained that in America, 
the country in which the collapse of traditional 
standards has been most complete, the gentle- 
man is at a positive disadvantage in the world 
of practical affairs; he is likely to get on more 
quickly if he assumes the “mucker pose.”* 
According to William James, usually taken to 
be the representative American philosopher, 
the very idea of the gentleman has about it 
something slightly satanic. “The prince of 
darkness,” says James, “may be a gentleman, 
as we are told he is, but, whatever the God 
of earth and heaven is, he can surely be no 
gentleman.” 

As to the spirit of religion, though its decline 
has in my opinion been at least as great as that 


* See “The Mucker Pose” by James Truslow Adams, Harpers’, 
November, 1928. 





of the spirit of a gentleman, it is far from being 
so obvious. In any case, everything in our 
modern substitutes for religion — whether 
Baconian or Rousseauistic — will be found to 
converge upon the idea of service. The crucial 
question is whether one is safe in assuming 
that the immense machinery of power that has 
resulted from activity of the utilitarian type 
can be made, on anything like present lines, 
to serve disinterested ends; whether it will not 
rather minister to the egoistic aims either of 
national groups or of individuals. 

One’s answer to this question will depend on 


-one’s view of the Rousseauistic theory of 


brotherhood. It is at this point, if anywhere, 
that the whole movement is pseudo-religious. 
I can give only in barest outline the reasons for 
my own conviction that it 7s pseudo-religious. 
It can be shown that the nature from which 
man has fallen, according to Rousseau, does 
not correspond to anything real, but is a pro- 
jection of the idyllic imagination. To assert 
that man in a state of nature, or some similar 
state thus projected, is good, is to discredit the 
traditional controls in the actual world. Humil- 
ity, conversion, decorum — all go by the board 
in favor of free temperamental overflow. Does 
man thus emancipated exude spontaneously 
an affection for his fellows that will be an 
effective counterpoise to the sheer expansion of 
his egoistic impulses? If so, one may safely 
side with all the altruists from the Third Earl 
of Shaftesbury to John Dewey. One may then 
assume that there has been no vital omission in 
the passage from the service of God to the 
service of man, from salvation by divine grace 
to salvation by the grace of nature. 
Unfortunately, the facts have persistently 
refused to conform to humanitarian theory. 
There has been an ever-growing body of 
evidence from the eighteenth century to the 
Great War that in the natural man, as he 
exists in the real world and not in some ro- 
mantic dreamland, the will to power is, on the 
whole, more than a match for the will to service. 
To be sure, many remain unconvinced by this 
evidence. Stubborn facts, it has been rightly 
remarked, are as nothing compared with a 
stubborn theory. Altruistic theory is likely to 
prove peculiarly stubborn, because, probably 
more than any other theory ever conceived, it 
is flattering: it holds out the hope of the highest 
spiritual benefits — for example, peace and 
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fraternal union — without any corresponding 
spiritual effort. 

If we conclude that humanitarian service 
cannot take the place of the spirit of religion 
and that of a gentleman — Burke’s “two 
principles” — what then? One should at least 
be able to understand the point of view of 
those who simply reject the modern movement 
and revert to a more or less purely traditional- 
ist attitude. Dogmatic and revealed Christian- 
ity, they hold, has in it a supernatural element 
for which altruism is no equivalent. Religion 
of this type, they argue, alone availed to save 
the ancient world from a decadent naturalism; 
it alone can cope with a similar situation that 
confronts the world to-day. 

But does it follow, because one’s choice 
between the religious-humanistic and the 
utilitarian-sentimental view of 
life should, as I have said, 
be clear-cut, one is therefore 
forced to choose between being 
a pure traditionalist or a mere 
modernist? At bottom the issue 
involved is that of individual- 
ism. The Roman Catholic, the 
typical traditionalist, has in 
matters religious simply repu- 
diated individualism. In this 
domain at least, he submits to 
an authority that is “anterior, 
superior, and exterior” to the individual. The 
opposite case is that of the man who has emanci- 
pated himself from outer authority in the name 
of the critical spirit (which will be found to be 
identical with the modern spirit), but has made 
use of his emancipation, not to work out stand- 
ards, but to fall intosheer spiritual anarchy. Any- 
one, on the other hand, who worked out stand- 
ards critically would bea sound individualist and 
at the same time a thoroughgoing modern. He 
would run the risk, to be sure, of antagonizing 
both traditionalists and modernists; of suffer- 
ing, in short, the fate of Mr. Pickwick when he 
intervened between the two angry combatants. 
This hostility, at least so far as the traditional- 
ist is concerned, would seem to be ill-advised. 
The true modern, as I am seeking to define 
him, is prepared to go no small distance with 
him in the defense of tradition. 

At all events, anyone who seeks to deal in 
modern fashion — in other words, critically — 
with the religious problem, will be brought 





back at once to Rousseau. He will have to 
make his clear-cut choice, not between dog- 
matic and revealed religion, on the one hand, 
and mere modernism, on the other, but be- 
tween a dualism that affirms a struggle between 
good and evil in the heart of the individual and 
a dualism which, like that of Rousseau, trans- 
fers the struggle to society. 

Let us ask ourselves what it is the modern 
man has tended to lose with the decline of the 
older dualism. According to Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, the belief the modern man _ has 
lost is “that there is an immortal essence 
presiding like a king over his appetites.” This 
immortal essence of which Mr. Lippmann 
speaks is, judged experimentally and by its 
fruits, a higher will. But why leave the affirma- 
tion of such a will to the pure traditionalist? 
Why not affirm it first of all as 
a psychological fact, one of the 
immediate data of’ conscious- 
hess, a perception so primor- 
dial that, compared with it, the 
denial of man’s moral freedom 
by the determinist is only a 
metaphysical dream? The way 
would thus be open, as I point- 
ed out in my Forum review of 
A Preface to Morals, for a swift 
flanking movement on the be- 
haviorists and other natural- 
istic psychologists, who are to be accounted 
at present among the chief enemies of human 
nature. 

This transcendent quality of will — which is 
the source of humility and is, at the same time, 
immediate and intuitive—has often been 
associated traditionally with the operation of 
God’s will in the form of grace. For this higher 
immediacy, Rousseau — at least the Rousseau 
who has influenced the world — tended to sub- 
stitute the lower immediacy of feeling, thus 
setting up a sort of subrational parody of grace. 
In order to make this substitution plausible, 
he — and, in his wake, the sentimentalists — 
have resorted to the usual arts of the sophist, 
chief among which are a juggling with half 
truths and a tampering with general terms. 
For example, in their use of words like “virtue” 
and “conscience,” they have eliminated more 
or less completely, in favor of vital impulse 
(élan vital), the equally vital principle of con- 
trol (frein vital) —in short, the dualistic ele- 
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ment that both religion and humanism require. 

The half truth that has been used to com- 
promise religion in particular is that, though 
religion is in itself something quite distinct 
from emotion, it is in its ordinary manifesta- 
tions very much mixed up with emotion. I give 
an example of this error in its latest and fashion- 
able form. In a very learned and, in some 
respects, able book,* the Reverend N. P. 
Williams seeks to show that St. Augustine’s 
experience of grace or, what amounts to the 
same thing, his love of God, was only a “subli- 
mation” of his “lust.” St. Augustine was a 
very passionate man and his passionateness no 
doubt entered into his love of God. But if it 
could be shown that the love of God was in 
St. Augustine or any other of the major saints 
merely emotion, sublimated or unsublimated, 
religion would be only the “illusion” that 
Freud himself has declared it to be. The 
psychoanalytical divine, who is, I am told, a 
fairly frequent type in England, is about the 
worst mélange des genres that has appeared 
even in the present age of confusion. 

Another example of prevailing misapprehen- 
sions in this field, and that not merely from the 
point of view of dogma but of keen psychologi- 
cal observation, is the standard treatment of 
Rousseau’s religion by P. M. Masson, a work 
which has been almost universally acclaimed 
by scholars and which has, as a matter of fact, 
distinguished merits as a historical investiga- 
tion. M. Masson admits that this religion is 
“without redemption or repentance or sense of 
sin,” and then proceeds to speak of Rousseau’s 

“profound Christianity”! 

Religion has suffered not only from the 
Rousseauist but also from the pseudo-scientist. 
If the Rousseauist gives to emotion a primacy 
that does not belong to it, the pseudo-scientist 
claims for physical science a hegemony to 
which it is not entitled. A science that has thus 
aspired out of its due place runs the risk of be- 
coming not only a “wild Pallas from the brain” 
but, in connection with its use in war, “pro- 
curess to the Lords of Hell.” Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann seeks to persuade us in his Preface to 
Morals that if one becomes “disinterested” 
after the fashion of the scientific investigator, 
one will have the equivalent not only of 
“humanism” but of “high religion.” Certain 
* The Ideas of the Fail and of Original Sin (Bampton Lectures 





for 1924). See p. 331. 









scientific investigators are busy in their labora. 
tories at this very moment devising poison 
gases of formidable potency. What proof ig 
there that, so far as the scientific type of 
“disinterestedness” is concerned, these gases 
will not be pressed into the service of the will 
to power? In seeking to base ethics on monistic 
postulates, Mr. Lippmann has simply revived 
the error of Spinoza, who himself revived the 
error of the Stoics. This error becomes not 
less but more dangerous when associated with 
the methods of science. The question involved 
is at all events that of the will and finally of 
dualism. One cannot insist too often that “the 
immortal essence presiding like a king over 
man’s appetites” is transcendent — in other 
words, set above “nature,” not only in Rous- 
seau’s sense, but also in the sense that is given 
to the term by the man of science. 

This higher will is felt in its relation to the 
impressions and impulses and expansive desires 
of the natural man as a will to refrain. In the 
great traditional religions, notably in Chris. 
tianity and Buddhism, the will to refrain has 
been pushed to the point of renunciation. The 
modern movement, on the other hand, has 
been marked since the eighteenth century and 
in some respects since the Renaissance by a 
growing discredit of the will to refrain. The 
very word “renunciation” has been rarely 
pronounced by those who have entered into the 
movement. The chief exception that occurs to 
one is Goethe (echoed at times by Carlyle). 
Anyone who thinks of the series of Goethe’s 
love affairs prolonged into the seventies is 
scarcely likely to maintain that his Entsagung 
was of a very austere character even for the 
man of the world, not to speak of the saint. 


Kil 


O.: Must admit that genuine renun- 
ciation was none too common even in the ages 
of faith. As for the typical modern, he is not 
only at an infinite remove from anything re- 
sembling renunciation, but is increasingly un- 
able to accept the will to refrain or anything 


. else on a basis of mere tradition and authority. 


Yet the failure to exercise the will to refrain in 
some form or degree means spiritual anarchy. 
A combination such as we are getting more and 
more at present of spiritual anarchy with an 
ever-increasing material efficiency — power 
without wisdom, as one is tempted to put it — 
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the individual or for the welfare of society. 
That the drift toward spiritual anarchy has 
been largely a result of the decline of dogmatic 
and revealed religion is scarcely open to ques- 
tion. It does not follow that the only hope of 
recovering spiritual discipline is in a return to 
this type of religion. Both naturalists and 
supernaturalists have been too prone to under- 
estimate the value of the third possible attitude 
toward life which I have defined as the 
humanistic. 

The humanist exercises the will to refrain, 
but the end that he has in view is not the 
renunciation of the expansive desires but the 
subduing of them to the law of measure. The 
humanistic virtues — moderation, common 
sense, and common decency — though much 
more accessible than those of the saint, still go 
against the grain of the natural man — terribly 
against the grain, one is forced to conclude 
from a cool survey of the facts of history. Such, 
indeed, is the difficulty of getting men to 
practice even humanistic control that one is 
led, not necessarily to revive the dogma of 
original sin, but to suspect that the humani- 
tarians, both Baconian and Rousseauistic, are 
hopelessly superficial in their treatment of the 
problem of evil. The social dualism they have 
set up tends in its ultimate development to 
substitute the class war for what Diderot 
termed in his denunciation of the older dualism 
the “civil war in the cave.” 

One reason that Rousseau gave for his 
abandonment of his five children was that he 
had been robbed by the rich of the wherewithal 
to feed them. The ease with which multitudes 
have been persuaded to follow Rousseau in 
this evasion of moral responsibility puts one 
on the track of a human trait that one may 
actually observe in oneself and others, and that 
gives some positive justification to the theolog- 
ical emphasis on the old Adam. This trait may 
be defined as spiritual indolence, a disinclina- 
tion to oppose to one’s expansive desires any 
will to refrain, and then to shift the blame on 
something or somebody else for the unpleasant 
consequences. 

It is evident that in the eyes of anyone who 

clieves in the existence in man of a higher will, 
with reference to which he may be a responsible 
moral agent, the characteristic modern malady 
1s not plain and unvarnished materialism but 


is not likely to work either for the happiness of 


sham spirituality. The remedy would seem to 
be in a reaffirmation in some form of the true 
dualism rather than in the merely cynical and 
“hard-boiled” attitude so prevalent nowadays 
among those who have become convinced of 
the final inanity of the humanitarian type of 
idealism. Joubert wrote over a century ago: 
“To all tender, ardent, and elevated natures, 
I say: Only Rousseau can detach you from 
religion, and only true religion can cure you of 
Rousseau.” I have already made plain that in 
my judgment one may not only oppose Rous- 
seau on humanistic as well as religious grounds, 
but that, while making abundant use of the 
wisdom of the past, one may come at humanism 
itself in a more positive and critical fashion 
than has been customary heretofore. 


iv 


I CAN SCARCELY hope, within the limits 
of an article, to make entirely clear what I 
mean by a positive and critical humanism.* 
This, to judge by certain current misunder- 
standings of my position, is a feat I have been 
unable to accomplish in a series of volumes. 
I may, however, touch briefly on a few of the 
main issues. A consideration of Rousseau and 
his influence will be found to converge on two 
main problems — the problem of the will, of 
which I have already spoken, and, of lesser 
though still major importance, the problem of 
the intellect. That Rousseau is at the head- 
waters of an anti-intellectualist trend extend- 
ing down to James and Bergson and beyond is 
generally recognized. This trend is prefigured 
in his saying that “the man who thinks is a 
depraved animal.” At bottom the protest of 
this type of anti-intellectualist is against the 
mechanizing of the world by a scientific or 
pseudo-scientific rationalism. He seeks to 
escape from mechanism by the pathway of 
romantic spontaneity. This means practically 
that he is ready to surrender to the naturalistic 
flux in the hope of thus becoming “creative.” 
Unfortunately this surrender involves a sacri- 
fice of the standards and the conscious control 
that are needed to give to creation genuine 
human significance. 


* The increasing use of this word of late has been accompanied 
by a growing confusion as to its meaning. I have attempted my 
own definition of the term and at the same time set forth my 
views on the relation between humanism and religion in a 
symposium on humanism to be issued shortly by Farrar and 
Rinehart. 
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It is above all in dealing with the problems 
of the intellect and the will that I have sought 
to be positive and critical. As against the 
Rousseauistic emotionalist, it seems to me 
imperative to reéstablish the true dualism — 
that between vital impulse and vital control — 
and to this end to affirm the higher will first of 
all as a psychological fact. The individual 
needs, however, to go beyond this fact if he is to 
decide how far he is to exercise control in any 
particular instance with a primary view to his 
own happiness: in short, he needs standards. 
To secure standards, at least critically, he 
cannot afford, like the Rousseauist, to dis- 
parage the intellect. One needs to turn its keen 
power of analysis to an entirely different order 
of experience from that envisaged by physical 
science. 

To have standards means practically to 
have some principle of unity with which to 
measure mere manifoldness and change. There 
is a power in man, often termed imagination, 
that reaches out and seizes likenesses and 
analogies and so tends to establish unity. The 
unity thus apprehended needs, however, to be 
tested from the point of view of its reality by 
the analytical intellect — the power that dis- 
criminates — working not abstractly but on 
the actual data of experience. The fraternal 
union that the Rousseauist would establish 
among men on the basis of expansive emotion 
is found, when tested in this way, to involve an 
imaginative flight from the reality of both the 
human and the natural order, and so to exist 
only in dreamland. An inspection of all the 
facts of human experience, past and present, 
would seem to show that what unity a man 
may achieve either within himself or with his 
fellow men must be based primarily, not upon 
feeling, but upon an exercise of the higher will. 

One’s conception of the constant and uni- 
fying factor in life will appear in one’s use of 
general terms. It is plain that the humanist 
and the Rousseauist clash radically in their 
definitions. As a result of his elimination of 
the dualistic element, the Rousseauist has, as 
I have remarked, set up a “virtue” that, in the 
eyes of the humanist, is not true virtue; and so 
likewise for such terms as “justice” and 
“liberty,” and above all (at least in its appli- 
cation to man) “nature.” If there is to be a 
reintegration of the dualistic element into these 
words, there would seem to be needed an art of 
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inductive defining somewhat similar to that 
which Socrates brought to bear upon the 
sophists. It is precisely at this point that the 
keen discrimination of which I have spoken 
would have its fullest play. At all events one 
may say that the standards that result from 
the codperation of the imagination and the 
analytical intellect, and that are reflected in 
one’s definitions, are finally pressed by the 
humanist into the service of the higher will 
with a view to imposing a right direction upon 
the impulses and expansive desires of the 
natural man. 

The humanist is rather distrustful of sudden 
conversions and pistol-shot transformations of 
human nature. Hence his supreme emphasis on 
education. It the humanistic goal is to be 
attained, if the adult is to like and dislike the 
things he should — according to Plato, the 
ultimate aim of ethical endeavor — he must be 
trained in the appropriate habits almost from 
infancy. Occasional humanists may appear 
under present conditions, but if there is to be 
anything resembling a humanistic movement, 
the first stage would, as I have said, be that of 
Socratic definition; the second stage would be 
the coming together of a group of persons on 
the basis of this definition — the working out, 
in short, in the literal sense of that unjustly 
discredited word, of a convention; the third 
stage would almost inevitably be the attempt 
to make this convention effective through 
education. 

y 
y a ‘ : 

_ HE MENTION of education brings the 
whole discussion home to America. Our edu- 
cators are more completely and more naively 
Rousseauistic than those of almost any other 
country. For example, there is an important 
survival of the religious-humanistic conception 
of education in France_and Germany and, 
above all, England; whereas the assumption is | 
all but universal among those who control our 
educational policies from the elementary grades 
to the university that anything that sets 
bounds to the free unfolding of the tempera 
mental proclivities of the young, to their right 
to self-expression, as one may say, is outworn 
prejudice. Discipline, so far as it exists, is not 
of the humanistic or the religious type, but of 
the kind that one gets in training for a vocation 
or a specialty. The standards of a genuinely 
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liberal education, as they have been under- 
stood, more or less from the time of Aristotle, 
are being progressively undermined by the 
utilitarians and the sentimentalists. If the 
Baconian-Rousseauistic formula is as unsound 
in certain of its postulates as I myself believe, 
we are in danger of witnessing in this country 
one of the great cultural tragedies of the ages. 

Moreover Rousseauism not only dominates 
our education but has been eating into the 
very vitals of the Protestant religion. Practi- 
cally, this means that Protestantism is ceasing 
to be a religion of the inner life and is becoming 
more and more a religion of “uplift.” The 
result of the attempt to deal with evil socially 
rather than at its source in the individual, to 
substitute an outer for an 
inner control of appetite, 
has been a monstrous legal- 
ism, of which the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is only 
the most notable example. 
Those Protestants who 
have allied themselves with 
an organization like the 
Anti-Saloon League have 
been violating one of the 
most necessary of Christian 
precepts—that which 
warns against confounding 
the things of God with the 
things of Caesar. 

The multiplication of laws, attended by a 
growing lawlessness — the present situation in 
this country — is, as every student of history 
knows, a very sinister symptom. It may mean 
that our democratic experiment is, like similar 
experiments in the past, to end in a decadent 
imperialism. Nothing is farther from my 
thought than to suggest that we are on a fatal 
descending curve. I do not believe in any such 
fatality, and am in general skeptical of every 
possible philosophy of history — of the Spen- 
glerian variety most of all. The all-important 
factor that the Spenglers are wont to overlook 
or deny in favor of collective tendencies is the 
moral choices of individuals. For example, 
the majority in the United States seems just 
now to be careless of the higher cultural values, 
to desire nothing better than a continuation of 
the present type of material prosperity based 





on the miracles of mass production. Individ- 
uals, however, are already standing aside from 
the majority and assuming a critical attitude 
toward its “ideals.” 

Whether this remnant will become suffi- 
ciently large to make itself felt in an important 
way, remains of course a question. At all 
events, there is an increasing number of persons 
in this country who can at least see the point of 
view of the rest of the world. This point of view 
may be defined as a curious blend of admiration 
for our efficiency and of disdain for our mate- 
rialism. The foreigner is, however, far too prone 
to make America the universal scapegoat for 
the present domination of man by the 
machine. 

Though the utilitarian- 
sentimental movement 
may have triumphed more 
completely in America 
than elsewhere, it has been 
extending its conquests 
over the whole of the Oc- 
cident and is now invading 
the Orient. The issues it 
raises are, in short, interna- 
tional. That the peripheral 
merits of this movement 
are almost innumerable I 
should be the first to 
admit: indeed, almost 
everything in it seems 
plausible until one penetrates to its very center, 
and then one discovers an omission that unless 
corrected vitiates all the rest — the omission, 
namely, as I have been trying to show, 
of any reference to a higher will or power of 
control. 

Without making any pretense to a prophetic 
réle for which I am not qualified, I am yet 
willing to express the conviction that unless 
there is a recovery of the true dualism or, what 
amounts to the same thing, a reaffirmation of 
the truths of the inner life in some form — 
traditional or critical, religious or humanistic 
— civilization in any sense that has been 
attached to that term hitherto is threatened at 
its base. I speak of the interests of civilization, 
though my own prime objection to Rousseau- 
ism is that it is found finally not to make for 
the happiness of the individual. 


Next month John Dewey will explain what he believes, and why. 
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by MARTIN J. INSULL 
President of the Middle West Utilities Company 


‘Wauen Tue Forum published Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s “Real Meaning of the Power Problem” in 
December, we pointed out editorially that there are two 
sides to the question. To the Governor of New York, the 
issue is largely one of more effective governmental control 
of the power companies with the idea of reducing rates to 
the average user of electricity. In the present article Mr. 
Insull accepts the principle of regulation by state commis- 
sions; but to his mind the real power problem (in so far as 
there is one) is not a political question at all, but is purely 
a question of economics and finance. It is a matter of 
balancing the interests of the consuming public against 
the interests of investors in public utility properties, so 
that the former will pay the lowest rate that is consist- 
ent with a fair return on the latters’ investment. 


TT: DISCOVERIES and achievements of 
a legion of great scientists, inventors, and 
engineers are the basis of the power industry. 
Upon this foundation there has been built up 
by natural growth, to meet demands upon the 
industry, a complex organism of engineering, 
law, finance, construction, operation, rate- 
making, merchandising, accountancy, and pub- 
lic relations. A full-rounded organization in a 
large electric light and power business requires 
specialists in all these various fields, directed by 
the necessary executive departments, so that 
their individual work may be welded into one 
successful whole. 
It is indeed unfortunate that the industry 
should at any time become a matter of polit- 
ical consideration any more than any other 


industry, notwithstanding that it is “affected 
with a public interest.” This “public interest,” 
which is one of mutual interdependence, is 
usually taken care of by the codperation of 
the industry and the public, except when agi- 
tation of one kind or another disturbs the 
relationship. 

The industry as a whole favors regulation 
by state commissions. As early as 1898 one of 
its outstanding leaders recommended to the 
National Electric Light Association that “ Pub- 
lic control of charge for service, based on cost 
plus a reasonable profit, and eliminating the 
factor of competition, is the proper safeguard 
for the interests of users, taxpayers, and in- 
vestors.”* Recognizing that competition in 
public service is an economic waste, and there- 
fore that monopoly of service is best for the 
user in the long run, the industry is more than 
satisfied to have its rates criticized and ap- 
proved by a regulatory body representing the 
public — a regulatory body which appreciates 
its responsibilities both to consumers and to in- 
vestors in the industry. 

The industry also recognizes the protection 
this regulation gives to these investors. It is 
always satisfied, therefore, with rates which 
provide for the necessary operating charges, 
depreciation, and a rate of return on the money 

* Samuel Insull, Chicago, June 7, 1898. 
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invested in the property that will continue to 
attract investors. It is important to remember 
that only through its ability to attract in- 
vestors can the industry continue to provide 
adequate facilities to meet the ever increasing 
demands of the public for service. 

While it is true that the industry enjoys a 
monopoly in rendering service, it certainly 
does not have a monopoly in securing money in 
the markets of the world. If it does not have a 
good credit standing, it cannot secure money 
except at excessive rates, which must neces- 
sarily be reflected both in its ability to provide 
service and in the rates the consumer must 
pay for it. The only way the industry can have 
a good credit standing is by showing earnings 
proportionate to the investment in it, and 
these earnings can come only through the rates 
it charges. If these are fair, the interests of both 
consumer and investor are protected. The con- 
sumer receives the best service in ample quan- 
tity to meet his every demand, and the investor 
is assured of a reasonable return upon his in- 
vestment and the safety of his principal. 

Since most discussions of the industry are 
directed toward rates, it is inevitable that the 
public’s regulatory commissions should come in 
for their share of consideration. In the early 
days of commission regulation, many com- 
missioners undoubtedly took office with a 
predisposition for rate cutting. Many of them 
had no knowledge of the industry, and few had 
ever before been in a position to know what 
it means to try to safeguard the savings of 
thousands of thrifty people. Responsibility, 
however, made them more thoughtful. Their 
prejudices became tempered with knowledge 
and reason. On the question of rates they dis- 
covered that commissioners, no less than the 
industry’s executives, must be governed by 
general economic conditions, and that these 
are in no way affected by prejudices. 

To their credit, they had the courage, in the 
dark days of the Great War, to increase rates in 
spite of the always present and universal desire 
to get something for less money. Their growing 
knowledge of the industry showed them that 
this was the only way, in such times, to protect 
the user so that he would be assured of all the 
service he might need, and to convince the in- 

vestor that his investment in the public service 
business was a good one and would not be 
sacrificed. Under this stimulus the power in- 
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dustry as a whole, including manufacturers and 
holding companies, marshaled its engineering 
financial, operating, and merchandising talent 
against economic conditions. 

This coalition of the regulatory bodies and 
the industry has brought remarkable results. 
While general commodity prices are now forty 
per cent higher than in 1913, the average price 
of electric service has decreased twenty-five per 
cent. This is a saving that certainly went to the 
customers 9f the industry and not to its in- 
vestors. The yearly production and distri- 
bution of electric units have increased from 
seventeen and one-half billions in 1913 to over 
eighty-seven and three-quarters billions. These 
latter figures would indicate that the question 
of rates is not an issue in the minds of the 
American public. 

It has been suggested that the original intent 
of the various regulatory laws has been changed 
by appeals to the courts, and that in this the 
electric power industry has its share of re- 
sponsibility. Such appeals have been relatively 
few when compared with the number of deci- 
sions rendered by regulatory commissions. In 
the Middle West Utilities System — now serv- 
ing four thousand communities in twenty-nine 
states with different types of public service — 
I remember no case in its seventeen and one- 
half years of life where it has appealed to the 
courts against a decision of any regulatory com- 
mission. 

It is sometimes charged that the accounting 
of the industry is so complicated as to befog the 
commissioners — notwithstanding the fact that 
the classification of accounts under which the 
industry’s records are kept is one that was 
worked out between the Association of Com- 
missioners and the National Electric Light 
Association. Reflections upon the industry are 
often supported by such unfair charges and by 
references to the intricacies of valuations, corpo- 
rate structures, financial set-ups, and operating 
policies, and by impossible comparisons of 
rates under the most favorable conditions for 
capital expenditure and operating costs with 
those less favorable. 

Rate-making is not as simple a process as 
putting a price on a particular article. Rates 
are not comparable without a complete knowl- 
edge of all the factors which determine the 
rates to be compared. For example, compari- 
sons are often drawn between the rates, and 









particularly household rates, of the Ontario 
Hydro-electric Commission — a government- 
owned and politically operated power and 
light undertaking —and those of various 
privately owned and operated systems in the 
United States. The energy for the Ontario Sys- 
tem is practically all generated by water power, 
and this is one reason why its rates cannot be 
compared with a system whose energy has to 
be generated by steam from high-priced coal. 
Most hydro-electric plants have to make con- 
siderable capital outlays for water storage and 
reserve steam plants, on which interest has to 
be earned. Nature supplied reservoirs for the 
Ontario Hydro-electric Commission when, in 
the ice age, glaciers scooped out the Great 
Lakes in which to store water for its largest 
plants. That capital cost nature amortized long 
ago. 

The public is not interested in academic 
discussions of valuation theories. What it is in- 
terested in is a fair valuation that takes into 
account all the necessary elements of value, 
giving to users reasonable rates for service, and 
to investors a fair return on their investment 
with assurance of the safety of their principal. 

Suppose that through any valuation of its 
property a power company were entitled to, 
say, double its present rates. Would the dou- 
bling of those rates be possible and thereby 
bring more income to the stockholders? Cer- 
tainly not. The power industry cannot charge 
more than the service is worth, valuation or no 
valuation. Its largest and most valuable busi- 
ness comes from industrial plants, which pay 
the lowest rate. Furthermore, in supplying 
power to industrial plants, it is in competition 
with every other type of prime mover. If it 
raised its rates so that these industrial cus- 
tomers could generate their own power at lower 
costs, the power industry would lose the busi- 
ness. 

The interest charge in the power industry, 
which on the average investment is five to six 
dollars for every dollar of annual gross income, 
is one of its largest charges. If the cost of the 
money is figured on the basis of a net return of 
eight per cent, out of every dollar of income re- 
ceived forty to forty-eight cents goes for inter- 
est alone. Interest goes on all the time — every 
hour out of the twenty-four. Industrial plants 
use large quantities of power for many hours of 
the day, while homes, in comparison, use little 
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electricity and for only a few hours during the 
day. Those that use the facilities for the longest 
hours a day provide the most interest and are 
entitled to the lower rates. 

This does not mean that household rates for 
electric service are high in the United States, 
On the contrary, they are low when compared 
with other countries on comparable operating 
bases. During the past ten years our average 
household rate has decreased 13.8 per cent, and 
the average household use of electricity has 
increased 56.7 per cent. This latter figure cer- 
tainly indicates that users as a whole are satis- 
fied with present rates, for in order to use more 
energy they have had to make a considerable 
investment in labor-saving electric appliances 
for the home. The ambition of every far-sighted 
utility operator is not to get the highest pos- 
sible rate for the service; it is to sell the service 
at the lowest rate consistent with a good credit 
standing of the property in his charge. The 
literature and record of the power industry will, 
in general, bear out that this has been its 
policy. 

Under private operation the power business 
is run, and its rates are based, upon economic 
principles; under political operation political 
expediency governs. In Ontario, under political 
operation, household rates are low; industrial 
rates are high. In Quebec, under private opera- 
tion, household rates are high; industrial rates 
are low. Quebec outstrips Ontario in industrial 
development. That is the answer. The Toronto 
Street Railways, an industry, pays a higher 
rate for power to the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
sion than the Montreal Street Railway pays to 
a privately operated company. Which system 
of charging is of the greatest ultimate benefit to 
all the people? Rates based on economics, or 
rates based on politics? One brings industrial 
development; the other stifles it. One charges 
the householder a fair rate; the other tries to 
make industry carry the householder. House- 
holders vote; factories don’t. But factories 
bring householders; householders don’t bring 
factories. 

To be fair to the public in every way, and to 
act for its final greatest good, each class of 
service should, as far as practicable, pay its 
particular cost for the service received. If it 
were not for the industrial business of the 
power industry, the rates to householders 
would be such that electricity would still be a 
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great luxury to them. They would have to pay 
all the interest charges on facilities which they 
use very few hours a day. 

The operating companies of the power indus- 
try cannot in most states issue securities with- 
out the authority of the regulating commission. 
It is fair to assume, therefore, that the securi- 
ties of such companies fairly represent the cost 
of the company property. Notwithstanding 
this, rates under regulatory laws are not based 
upon the securities outstanding, but upon the 
value of the property used and useful for the 
public service. Therefore any discussion which 
connects rates with the security issues of the in- 
dustry is not in accordance with the facts. 

A conservative method of financing an op- 
erating company would be with fifty per cent 
of bonds, twenty-five per cent of preferred 
stock, and twenty-five per cent of common 
stock. Raising twenty-five per cent of the 
money by common stock seems a very easy 
task if that is all that is said. However, realiz- 
ing that the total investment in the industry 
to-day is in the neighborhood of ten billion 
dollars, it means the raising of two and a half 
billions of equity money — the money that 
takes the major risk in any industry and which 
is therefore entitled to the greatest return. In a 
regulated industry it not only takes the major 
business risk, but also the political risk. 

At all times, and particularly in the early 
days of a business or in times of a public invest- 
ment consciousness as opposed to a speculative 
consciousness, the equity money is the hardest 
money to raise. It is the first money that has to 
be raised. It corresponds to the down payment 
on a home when it is mortgaged for the balance, 
or the first payment on an automobile, or any 
other installment payment transaction where 
the property is mortgaged in some form or 
other for the payment of the balance. If the 
payments are not made, the purchaser loses 
the property. That is the position of the com- 
mon stockholder, since all debts and obligations 
of the corporation come ahead of him in the 
final distribution of earnings or assets. 

In the early days of the power industry, the 
only plants that were reasonably well financed 
were those of the larger cities, and many of 
these none too well. The small town plants 
were dismal failures. Many of them gave service 
only from dusk to dawn, and practically none 
of them could take care of industrial business. 
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They were usually financed locally. Little 
enough was subscribed to build the power sta- 
tion and distribution system, and if any en- 
largements or extensions were required, as a 
rule there was no way in which to finance them. 

In 1910 an experiment was conducted in 
Lake County, Illinois, of tying together elec- 
trically practically all the towns in the county. 
The inefficient small town plants were shut 
down, and the interconnected system was fed 
from an up-to-date, economical generating 
station capable of furnishing all the electric 
energy for home, farm, and industry that might 
be required at any time, day or night. The ex- 
periment was successful and epochal. It demon- 
strated that while capital investment (and 
therefore interest and dividend charges) were 
increased, operating expenses were so much 
less that the rates for service could be reduced. 
This, and twenty-four-hour operation, in- 
creased the use of the service so that the income 
per customer materially increased. It was the 
forerunner of the present network of transmis- 
sion lines over the greater part of the country, 
bringing power to nearly every town and ham- 
let and to a rapidly increasing number of farms, 
until to-day there are few places where electric 
power is not available. 

This development, all brought about in the 
last twenty years, has required in that period 
over eighty per cent of the ten billion dollars 
invested in the industry, or eight billion dollars. 
The great problem was to provide the equity 
money, which on the formula for financing 
operating companies would be over two billion 
dollars. 

An operating company serving three or four 
hundred interconnected towns in a state would 
do an annual gross business of about eleven 
million dollars. The approximate total capital 
required would be sixty million dollars, of 
which fifteen millions should be in the equity, 
or common stock. The balance would be repre- 
sented by preferred stock and bonds. The 
bonds could be sold to bankers, but the sale of 
the preferred stock might not be possible till 
the company had demonstrated its earning 
power. In such an event, even after the most 
liberal use of bonds, the organizers might find it 
necessary to supply twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars, and therefore have to take both 
preferred and common stock. 

To provide this they might form 4 second 
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corporation to hold the stocks of the operating 
company, investing what money they them- 
selves could furnish in the equity or common 
stock of this new corporation. For their further 
requirements they would sell to the public 
securities senior to theirs. In forming the sec- 
ond corporation they would have created a 
holding company, which might better have 
been named an “investment and supervising 
company.” Its money would be invested in the 
junior securities of the operating company; and 
in order to protect this investment, the holding 
company would supervise that company’s ex- 
penditures for construction and operation and 
lay down its business and financial policies. 
Let us follow this financing through, and as- 
sume that the operating company raised its 
sixty million dollars by issuing (and receiving 
the prices mentioned) $34,000,000 of six per 
cent fifty-year bonds to be sold at ninety-five; 
$15,000,000 of seven per cent preferred stock 
at ninety-four; and $14,250,000 of common 
stock just under ninety-five. It would have 
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issued $63,250,000 of securities. The bonds 
were sold to bankers, but the organizers had to 
purchase all the preferred and common stock, 
This purchase was financed through the newly 
formed holding company, requiring it to pro- 
vide in cash $27,600,000. Of this $27,600,000, 
the original organizers provided $7,600,000 by 
buying 300,000 shares of the holding company’s 
non par common stock. Then $10,000,000 was 
raised by selling 106,000 shares of $7 dividend 
non par preferred stock, and the other $10,000,- 
cco by selling $10,600,000 of six per cent 
twenty-year collateral notes of the holding 
company, collateraled by some or all of the 
operating company’s preferred and common 
stock, both securities being sold at about 
ninety-four. 

The preferred and common stocks of the 
operating company, aggregating $29,250,000, 
are now in the treasury of the holding com- 
pany, and in their place it has issued $28,200,- 
000 of its own securities. This is a substitution of 
securities, not an additional issue. Therefore, 
of the aggregated $90,850,000 securities issued, 
there are in the hands of the public, including 
the organizers, $34,000,000 of bonds of the 
operating company, and $10,600,000 collateral 
notes, $10,000,000 preferred stock, and $7,600,- 
oco of common stock of the holding company 
— a total of $62,200,000 of securities. 

This is less than those issued by the operat- 
ing company, due to the preferred and common 
stock of the holding company being non par 
and therefore figured in at the price the com- 
pany received for them. The operating com- 
pany is allowed an eight per cent return, or 
$4,800,000 on the $60,000,000 value of its 
property, assuming satisfactory operating con- 
ditions so that the company earned this amount 
(which is not always the case). This pays its 
$2,040,000 of bond interest and $1,050,000 of 
preferred dividends, leaving $1,710,000 which 
is used for reserves, amortization of security 
discounts, federal tax, common stock dividend, 
and surplus. Assume eight per cent is paid on 
the common stock. This takes $1,140,000, leav- 
ing $570,000, of which assume $200,000 can be 
left in surplus. 

How have the security holders of the holding 
company fared? Their company has received 
the preferred and common stock dividend from 
the operating company, aggregating $2,190,- 
000, with which they have paid $636,000 inter- 
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est on their collateral notes and $742,000 on 
their preferred stock, a total of $1,378,000, 
leaving $812,000 for expenses of the holding 
company, amortization of security discounts, 
federal tax, and to pay dividends on their 
$7,600,000 of common stock and provide a 
surplus. 

The total amount paid out in interest or 
dividends or used in the two corporations is 
$6,990,000. Of this amount the $2,190,000 paid 
in dividends on the preferred and common 
stock of the operating company to the holding 
company, and in turn used to pay its security 
holders and for other purposes, is a substitution. 
The actual amount then paid out to the public 
or used in the companies is the original $4,800,- 
000, representing the eight per cent return on 
the $60,000,000 value of the physical property 
used and useful for the public service of the 
operating company. Of this amount $200,000 
is left in the surplus account of the operating 
company. 

There surely is nothing mysterious about 
this whole typical case, and in no way has it 
been detrimental to the interests of the user 
public. In fact otherwise, for without the use 
of the holding company it might have been 
impossible to finance the operating company. 

A step further. A speculative public assumes 
that the market value of utility holding com- 
panies common stock is worth twenty-five 
times their earnings, and notes that this hold- 
ing Company’s 300,000 shares of common stock, 


including the $200,000 left in the surplus ac- 
count of its subsidiary, are earning $1,012,000 
gross or $812,000 net after expenses, amortiza- 
tion, and so forth — or about $2.70 a share; 
and therefore bids $65.00 a share for the stock. 
The stock is on the holding company’s books 
at $25.33 a share, or $7,600,000, so its market 
price is now over two and one-half times its 
book price, or an appreciation of $11,900,000. 
In the meantime the holding company’s pre- 
ferred stock has advanced on the market to 
$98.00 a share — an appreciation of $388,000. 
So the market value of the securities now in the 
hands of the public, instead of being $62,200,- 
000, as issued, is $76,488,000. 

The customers of the operating company, 
however, are, as they should be, still paying 
rates on the $60,000,000 value of the property 
used and useful for their service. And yet there 
are those who discuss the laws under which the 
industry is regulated, and talk about rates 
being made to pay dividends on increased capi- 
talization through holding companies and ap- 
preciated values of securities, which they should 
know is contrary to those laws. This is not a 
power problem in any sense of the word; it is a 
purely financial situation of a speculative 
character. The electric light and power holding 
company has been of immense public benefit. 
There is a very definite connection between it 
and the fact that an electric power supply of a 
metropolitan character in quality, quantity, 
and cost is now available practically anywhere. 
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There has been a great deal written and said 
about a “Power Trust.” What is a “trust”? 
The Century Dictionary defines it as “‘a combi- 
nation for controlling the production, price, 
etc., of some commodity or the management, 
profits, etc., of some business.” Regulation of 
the power industry provides for the quantity 
and quality of service, the rate for service, and 
the rate of return upon the money invested to 
provide the service. Therefore, if all the operat- 
ing companies of the power industry were con- 
trolled by one immense holding company, 
there could still be no power trust as long as the 
operating companies were under regulation. 

In the larger operations of the industry the 
same policy of interconnection, large and more 
economical generating stations, improved serv- 
ice, and lower rates is being applied to the 
country as a whole as was applied in a much 
smaller way in the Lake County experiment of 


nearly twenty years ago. It is not now the in- 
terconnection of small towns, but of large 
operating systems, fed from large superpower 
stations advantageously located and owned by 
one or more operating companies. It is also the 
interconnection of power stations of different 
operating companies so as to take advantage of 
the diversity in time of their respective loads, 
and thereby carry their combined loads on a 
lower investment. 

This all tends toward better service, less in- 
vestment in plants, more efficient operating, 
and, in the finality, lower rates. It is advances 
of this kind which, in the minds of the un- 
informed, may have led them to the idea of a 
“Power Trust.” The results, however, are the 
antithesis of those usually to be attained by the 
public’s idea of a “trust,” since they are for 
the public’s benefit in quantity, quality, and 
cost of service. 


Tinned Food for Tin Gods 


by MARCIA CLARKE 


ran 

-HERE Is the matter of tinned pine- 
apple salad. There is canned clam broth with 
sweet whipped cream. There is the gray, 
drawn-and-watered mashed potato. There is 
the canned asparagus, pale as death and bitter 
as gall. There is the sad Brussels sprout, 
swimming in cool, greasy water. There is the 
flaccid bakery biscuit, overshortened and 
underleavened. There is the tough, dry, grease- 
coated, fried pork chop. There is fried ham, 
fried veal, fried steak, fried bananas, French- 
fried — a mortification to the drabbest Gallic 
soul — and scrambled eggs with water, yel- 
lowish, whitish, wettish, and very sickish. 
There is chicken-and-peas-and-ice-water, the 
standard meal of the table d’héte, the country 
club, the ladies’ luncheon, the tea room. 

Not even the most cultivated American, who 
has traveled the world over and tried to eat 
nowhere unless it be an experience, has es- 
caped any of these characteristic foods. He has 
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been caught in a typical American hotel some- 
where, or he has missed a train and has had to 
eat in the railroad station, or he went to col- 
lege (and had, alas, to eat), or he couldn't 
escape some old, back-slapping acquaintance 
who dragged him home to a “real, home-cooked 
dinner” — God forbid! 

As for the ordinary American, whose tastes 
are no more discriminating than they could be 
with a background of canned food and canned 
education, indigestion is a matter of course to 
him, and soda bicarb three times a day is 
compensated for by speeding it up, big boy! — 
by piling up more cash, expanding the bank 
account, the business, and everything else 
except his capacity to live and enjoy life. 

It wouldn’t surprise me a bit if the hard, 
yapping, blatant, brassy quality of the Ameri- 
can business man, and the shallow, petulant 
dullness of his wife were caused by the food 
they and their kind before them have con- 
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sumed. Consider people nourished on the oils 
and wines from the warm, richly provident 
breasts of France and Italy — people who use 
the food God gave them without calling upon 
the murderous sciences of canning and cold 
storage. Wouldn’t they be gentle, rich in body 
and spirit and mind, gay, charming, and wise? 
They are. They are complete and rounded out, 
like children nourished with their natural food. 

Americans have rickets and anemia of the 
spirit and mind, like bottle-fed babies. Their 
women refuse to nurse their children, and for 
the same reason refuse to shell peas and clean 
spinach, knead bread and beat sponge cake. 
The gospel of machines, speed, and noise 
dominates the home as well as the factory, 
office, hotel, and restaurant. So the man humps 
himself to make a bigger pile, and the woman 
humps the family stomachs so she may play 
more bridge. 

Rickets and anemia are malnutrition dis- 
eases, and they are prominent American 
diseases as well. Vitamin-consciousness is also 
an American affair — vitamins A, B, C, and 
G-flat being hectically sought when peaceful 
consumption of normal food would supply 
them effortlessly. The elaborate forms of 
malnutrition from which we suffer have. their 
mental and spiritual counterparts in our 
alarming lack of romantic imagination, artistic 
tenderness, and rich racial color. Both forms 
of starvation are caused by diets whose nutri- 
tive value is worthless, and by a haste in con- 
sumption and assimilation that is crass and 
crude to the last degree. 

Blasco Ibafiez, in his earlier years, wrote 
Sonnica, a novel of Hannibal and Carthage. In 
this book the whole flavor of vivid, ancient 
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descriptions of food. The seamen’s taverns and 
the men eating on their floors rang true under 
the pen of a man who knew which races clam- 
ored for bloody red meat and raw spices, and 
which for live crawfish, eels, and fresh greens. 
Ibafiez knew food, and he never found a place 
for damp, flabby pie in his delineations of 
peoples through their food. The Cratchitts’ 
roast goose and plum pudding would never 
have immortalized English Christmas if Dick- 
ens’s own goose had reeked of the storage 
barrel, or his pudding come out of a trick tin 
can. If Charles Lamb’s stomach had doubled 
up under a one-arm-lunch pork chop, his roast 
pig would not have wafted golden, fragrant 
smoke from charming pages to make your 
mouth water, and mine. 

All of which is brought in to prove that food 
— real, elemental, natural substance — and a 
deeply attuned instinct for its preparation, are 
part of the basic fiber of strong races. The grave 
leisure necessary to the appreciation of fine 
food (and the wine which is its indispensable 
complement) have always been essential to the 
production of classic masterpieces in art, 
literature, and exquisite living. Wine, leisure, 
and grace are absent from the American scene 
— which means we have get-rich-quick men, 
wrangling, climbing women, and chain lunch- 
joints serving colorless, tasteless, water-logged 
food; and it commands the American dining 
table as well. 

If our country were a desert that produced 
nothing but dates and coconuts, a régime of 
cans would be comprehensible if tragic. But 
show me anything to equal the Atlantic sea- 
board clams and oysters, the Gulf shrimps, the 
shad and shad roe; the sweet potatoes, yams, 
and Idahoes; the squash, pumpkins, melons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, corn and lima beans (ah, 
succotash!); the wild rice from our Minnesota 
lakes; the corn meal and grits and hominy and 
samp; the venison and turkeys and Maryland 
canvasbacks; the hickory-smoked Virginia 
hams; the sausage and scrapple of Pennsyl- 
vania; the California oranges; the Georgia 
peaches and pecans; the Oregon apples; the 
blueberries, elderberries, and sour cherries that 
made our early pies sacramental; the cream — 
real cream — and the things we once made 
from it. Show me the country that has all those 
in its front yard, and then try to make me ad- 
mit that such a country should live on fried 











meat and potatoes, canned vegetables, em- 
balmed poultry, and leather-soled baked goods 
out of factories. It causes acute pain. 

Still worse, this country can and does grow, 
for the benefit of a relatively tiny metropolitan 
market, the widest variety and the best of 
fruits and vegetables, meats and poultry in the 
world, and grows them the year round; but go 
right to the places from which they come, and 
you find larders full of canned garbage — and 
fried meat and potatoes on the tables. Or go to 
the best hotel in any ordinary American city; 
get on any dining car; walk into any typical 
American home; and just try to find a fresh 
vegetable, a home-made soup, a hand-made 


dessert or salad (unless put together out of 
cans), or a human soul who knows the spiritual, 
philosophical value of fresh, lovingly-cooked 
food, free of the miasma of tin, and undoused 
by sickening, druglike ketchup. 

This is all far too sociological to strengthen a 
plea for a return to humanity and gentle. 
ness via the stomach. Nobody will listen to a 
voice bleating in the wilderness of cans and 
bottles. They all have big deals or a bridge 
game at half-past two, and they are wolfing 
down their quick-lunch or delicatessen canned 
goods and coffee so they can get back on the 
job. Me, I’m going to start washing spinach 
for dinner. It will take two hours, thank God. 


America’s Place in History 


An Irish Dialogue 


PLACE: Dr. Murphy’s Apartment in London 
TIME: Tea Time 


Persons of the Dialogue 


JAMES STEPHENS — Irish poet and writer of imaginative 
prose, now living in London 


Miss MARY CROWLEY — Licentiate of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, member of the Royal Society of Lit- 
erature, teacher of lyric poetry and drama in London 


Dr. JAMES MURPHY — Writer and lecturer, acting as 
foreign editor of Tue Forum 


D.. Murpuy. The other day I was in 
Dublin and had a long talk with AE.* He ex- 
panded on a favorite theme of his, that political 
formulas and political organisms are only the 
extensions of some spiritual ideal first put 
forward by the poets. We were speaking par- 
ticularly of America, and AE said that the 
dreams and ideals of Emerson, Whitman, and 
Thoreau are the permanent quality in the na- 
tional spirit; that what is called the Americani- 
zation of the world is only a transitory thing, 
or, at most, a crude manifestation of that 
spiritual mood which will be the true decider of 


*This conversation was published in full in the last issue of 
Tue Forum. 


American destiny. I know, Stephens, that you 
have formed ideas of your own about American 
civilization; how do they compare with AE’s 
theory? 

Mr. Srepuens. I prefer to think in terms of 
energy. It is possible to visualize energy as 
constantly moving in the world. You can 
actually see it passing from one country to 
another, or from one generation or cycle to 
another. In the olden days it passed from 
Greece to Rome, and later on from Rome to 
Spain, then to medieval Italy, then to England 
and France, and later still to Germany. Each 
transfer of energy was marked by an extraor- 
dinary artistic renaissance in the newly 
favored country — a renaissance of painting in 
Italy, of poetry in England, of prose literature 
in France, of music in Germany. My point is 
that wherever this thing, energy, has its dwell- 
ing for the time being, in that country there 
will be an artistic renaissance. 

There is no such thing as a first-class artist in 
a second-class country. Historically there has 
never been an example of it, and if there were, 
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that person would be a freak; for the artist 
must be able to draw on the total energies that 
surround him. Nothing but an Elizabethan 
England could have produced Shakespeare; 
nothing but an England in the full tide of 
business and inventive energy could have pro- 
duced that galaxy of talent which we find at the 
time of Dickens, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 

When energy takes the form of war, as it did 
in France, we find that the artistic equivalent 
of it is criticism. The country that develops a 
theory of social organization is almost always 
bound to develop a great music, as was true in 
Germany. 

But one can see these various energies slowly 
declining in the countries to which 
at this moment they seem to be- 
long. Money and literature are 
steadily retreating from England 
to America. Ideas of war and 
of criticism are steadily depart- 
ing from France to Italy. Theo- 
ries of social organization and 
music seem to be slipping from 
Germany to Russia. It would 
seem, therefore, as if the flag- 
ging energies of the old nations 
are only flagging because they 
are in process of transmission to 
other energy centers. With this 
idea in mind, I am inclined to 
see the future in terms of Amer- 
ica and Italy and Russia, just as 
one must review the past in 
terms of England, France, and Germany. The 
entire modern world — and by that I mean 
Europe and America — is the joint outcome 
of the codperative work of England and 
France, with Germany as late-comer. 

The molding of the future seems to me to be 
in the hands of America and Russia particu- 
larly. There seems little doubt that Russia 
will find it necessary to attack Europe, not in 
terms of war, but in terms of culture. And it 
seems almost impossible that Europe can 
withstand that cultural attack unless America 
comes to her aid. For this reason the chief 
work of America in the future will be to conduct 
a peaceful opposition against Russia and forge 
anew mentality for the world. It seems a fated 
destiny, then, that the gigantic conflict of the 
future will be between America and Russia, 
and that it will be essentially a cultural con- 
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flict rather than a military or economic conflict. 

Miss Crow ey. I should think that the 
cultural destinies of the world might more 
easily be affected by smaller nations. Greece, 
which was a very small country, had a greater 
and more long-reaching effect on the culture of 
the world than the mighty empire of Rome. 
And to-day, look at the place which the Anglo- 
Irish literary renaissance has come to hold in 
the vast English-speaking countries. 

Only two weeks ago I was in Dublin for the 
first time. I could not help feeling the throb of a 
new pulsation in Ireland. I noticed particu- 
larly, in all my conversations with various 
classes of people, that the creative minds of the 
country in art and literature do 
not stand out and apart from 
the interests of the people. They 
talk of their poets as part of the 
public property. When I was 
chatting with AE at his office 
and he was chanting some of his 
mystic poetry for me, somebody 
ran in from a newspaper to ask 
his opinion on a change in the 
bank rate. 

The point I am trying to make 
is that when the creative artists 
of a country are part and parcel 
of the workaday life of the coun- 
try, and when the country is so 
small that they are part of the 
family as it were, then they have 
a more forceful background than 
the scattered groups in vast countries like 
America or Russia. And I think that is why the 
Anglo-Irish literary group has done so well. 
They are closely knit together in daily friend- 
ship and association. It was the same in 
Florence at the time of the Renaissance, and 
one imagines that it must have been much 
the same in ancient Athens. So I am inclined 
to be a bit skeptical about great nations and 
their cultural missions. It seems to be against 
the lesson of history. 

Mr. Srepuens. The era we live in, espe- 
cially in America, might properly be called a 
Cyclopean era. There have been others like it. 
The master builders of Ninevah and Babylon 
and of Ancient India were as grandiose in their 
conceptions of Being and of God as America 
seems now preparing to be. That Europe is 
also capable of a gigantic effort was proved by 
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the late war and by the fact, till then un- 
believable, that men could organize life and 
death on so colossal a scale. Therefore Europe, 
though in decadence, is also in the mode of the 
new Cyclopean age and will not be able to 
escape or evade what that age brings. But it 
required a matter of life or death to force 
Europe to this Cyclopean engagement, whereas 
America has shown the same gigantic manifes- 
tation of energy in her normal work of peaceful 
advancement. 

The vast manifestations of energy now being 
witnessed in the world will call for corre- 
sponding changes in the technique of the art 
that is to accompany it, and this in turn will 
require parallel changes in the human beings 
who are either the initiators or the slaves of 
these Cyclopean principles. In other words, 
the human being in America, and in the modern 
world which America will have a great hand in 


forging, will have to be, both mentally and 
spiritually, the counterpart and equivalent of 
the external work he produces. 

Miss Crow ey. I suppose this would mean 
that the small nations are too restricted in the 
sweep of their outlook and too slow in tempo to 
exert any influence on the Cyclopean era. A 
prophet could not come out of Galilee again, 
But perhaps I am wrong in bringing up that 
parallel, for it was the Cyclopean system of the 
Roman Empire that made Christianity a world 
religion. 

However, if you are right, I should think 
that Germany, with such a mystic vision in the 
background of its public mind and such an 
efficient and modern manifestation of energy, 
might be in the field before America. The 
Americans have no great music, no great litera- 
ture, no great art, no great tradition to call 
upon. At least that is the way one thinks of 

them here in England. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but the general idea here is that 
their thinking is crude and superficial 
and too highly mechanized to stir the 
spiritual depths of the human soul. | 
know of no American poetry, for in- 
stance, that I care about. I wouldn’t 
give one poem by Yeatsor one of Keats’ 
odes for all the American poetry I have 
ever read. But then, of course, I am 
English and I may be rather prejudiced. 

Mr. Srepuens. From the earliest 
moment when America began to bom- 
bard Europe with her own species of 
thinking, it was evident that an un- 
trained and perhaps uncouth idealism 
was her chief mental gift to us. When 
Germany began to fill the world with 
shoddy goods, America began to fill 
the world with shoddy thinking. The 
goods and the thinking were shoddy 
because they had to be — because in 
the beginning all things are shoddy. But 
they become better by mere growth and 
experiment. German goods ceased to 
be shoddy, and American thinking has 
ceased to be shoddy; but it has not 
ceased to be idealistic. And on the 
whole, it is rather pleasant to think 
that if Europe is to be conquered, the 
conquest will not take the form of ma- 
terial brigandage as conquests have 
hitherto. The first cultural conquest in 
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history is the one on which America is now 
unconsciously engaged. 

Dr. Murpny. I am following the argument, 
and I understand the forecast; but I confess 
that I am somewhat baffled when I look behind 
the veil of American prosperity for a manifes- 
tation of spiritual greatness to corre- 
spond to its Cyclopean manifestation of 
material greatness. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is impossible to 

conceive, except in vague generaliza- 
tions, what any country is really doing. 
The only thing we can say definitely of 
any nation is that it zs doing. Trade 
statistics merely tell us that a country is 
lazy or is working, but they give us no 
definition of that work. We must exa- 
mine the imaginative or artistic product 
of a country, which runs parallel to its 
material products; only on this basis 
can we estimate the true place which a 
nation holds, or is destined to hold, in 
the making of world history. 

If at one time England was produc- 
ing adventurers, she was also produc- 
ing poets; and we learn more about the 
England of that day by studying her 
poets than we could ever find out by 
scanning her statistics of trade or the 
stories of her adventurers. So with 
America. As time goes on and more at- 
tention is given to her artistic output, 
we shall discover more about what is 
actually happening in the subconscious 
mind of America than we can ever 
glean from her business statistics or 
from the statements of her politicians. 

But until American art achieves a 
solid identity, as it were, we shall not 
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be able to say what it is that America is doing. 
Meanwhile, we are perfectly certain that she 
is doing. 

On the other hand, Russia, while in a some- 
what similar condition, has given more hostages 
to our speculation than has America. We can 
read in the music of Russian composers and in 
the literature of Tolstoy and Dostoevski and a 
host of others the way in which the mind of 
Russia is seriously dispor ting itself, and what it 
is that these creative intelligences — intelli- 
gent because in intimate contact with the whole 
cycle of Russian thought — have been engaged 
in doing. From Russian literature alone we 
know that a leaven of unrest — profound and 
far-reaching — was liberated in the heart of 
Dostoevski, and, by extension, into the heart of 
all Russia. 

Similarly, we find the genuine soul of Amer- 
ica in men of a truly original quality like Vachel 





Lindsay, and by examining their work we see 
that there are certain qualities in America 
which, unlike Russia, give us no grounds for 
fear. The idealism of the better American 
writers is cognate with our own. It is as kindly 
as our own, and as fine. It shows that America 
is not a foreign country to the British, nor, 
indeed, to any European people. There is no 
spiritual or cultural antagonism, therefore, 
between America and Europe, while there is a 
fundamental spiritual and cultural antagonism 
between America and Russia. 

Miss Crowtey. You speak of American 
literature as an expression of what America is 
really doing in the unconscious depths of her 
soul. It has been my impression, however, that 
there are no American poets who are worth 
serious study. 

Mr. StepHens. At this moment, if we take 
the greatest poets of America and England and 
compare them man for man and weight for 
weight, the advantage will be found to rest 
with America. There is no English poet who is 
better than Vachel Lindsay when he is good, 
and no one who is the equal of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson at his best, and no one who can com- 
pare with Robert Frost, again when he is at his 
best. 

Poetry in England is in a state of decline, 
which is only a continuation of the general 
decline in this country. In America, poetry is in 
a state of renaissance, which is just one more 
example of that resurgence of energy that is 
noticeable there in other spheres. 

As yet, America has not produced any prose 
worth talking about. The prose championship 
still rests with England. The fact is that the 
technique of poetry is at once more simple and 
more easily acquirable than the technique of 
prose. In England the writing of good prose is 
largely a matter of habit — that is, of inertia. 
When this problem is attacked by America, 
it is probable that the poetic discipline which 
certain of their better writers have already un- 
dergone will bear its fruits in an entirely new 
prose art. 

Dr. Murpuy. Would you extend that 
thought into the whole realm of American art? 
It is important, because you are saying that 
America’s réle in world history will be deter- 
mined, not by material conquest or expansion, 
but by the spiritual content and expression of 
the American soul. It will have to be an all- 
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round expression of it if it is to win through, 
especially against the Russian onslaught. 

Mk. StepHens. When you look at the artistic 
products that have emigrated from America 
to Europe, you find that the chief of them is a 
very singular something to which no name has 
yet been given. I think, however, that we all 
recognize it as Jazz. Sooner or later Jazz will 
discard whatever is extraneous to an art, and 
when it does this, it will supersede that which 
we have hitherto thought of as music. 

Now the experiments in Jazz are important 
not only to musicians but also to writers and 
artists generally. Here we touch upon a very 
fundamental question. The same unrest which 
is discernible in the world of music to-day is 
also present in painting and architecture and, 
to a lesser extent, in literature. In France, 
Germany, England — everywhere — artists 
are complaining against the technique they 
have inherited. They say it is inadequate to 
express anything but a slow tempo and an 
outworn mode of living. The ideal of speed has 
captured the modern world. The fastest tempo 
of medieval times, when the technique of 
painting was fixed, was that of a horse trotting 
at twelve miles an hour. To-day, the normal 
rate of speed, at its highest in the airplane, is 
two hundred miles an hour. All mental and 
spiritual expression is being speeded up corre- 
spondingly, and this is the secret of the present 
unrest. 

The answer to this unrest comes from Amet- 
ica and is the curious thing which we have 
temporarily agreed to call Jazz. When you see 
the immense buildings that are being thrown 
up in the great American cities almost over- 
night, you are struck by the fact that America 
is making a mightier effort than any other 
part of the world. These things cannot prop- 
erly be referred to as Jazz, but the Jazz motif 
underlies them. 

So we must take Jazz merely as a word which 
describes an art in the process of becoming — 
an art which is still unconscious both to those 
who use it and to those who seem to create it. 
It is not at all fantastic to say that the hope of 
the world is more properly centered in the 
artistic experiment called Jazz than in any 
other fact which modern times have produced. 
This is so because Jazz is America’s answer to 
the sagging energies that we are familiar with 
all through Europe. 
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Chabichouw’s Example 


oa Drawings by Lombard Jones 


by HENRI DUVERNOIS 


ease THEY were very fond of the 
cheese which bears that name, Monsieur and 
Madame Tintenague called their dog Chabi- 
chou. When he was given to them by a friend, 
he was smaller than a rabbit, but heavy and 
clumsy like all puppies that are destined to be 
extremely large. In fact, Chabichou grew be- 
yond reason; he became an enormous yellow 
dog, melancholy and gentle — awkward, too, 
in the manner of those adolescents whose 
jackets, vests, and trousers are always too 
short. He frightened people, and people fright- 
ened him. Nobody, not even his owners, sus- 
pected the tenderness which filled the heart of 
this mammoth dog, who was ashamed of being 
such an encumbrance and appeared to apolo- 
gize for taking up so much space. 

The Tintenagues kept him because he con- 
stituted a claim — their sole claim — to origin- 
ality. Everyone spoke of them as “those people 
with the big dog.” When Madame Tintenague 
gave Chabichou a lump of sugar, she assumed 
the intrepid and superior smile of a lion tamer, 
as if to say: “Try it yourself if you think you 
can!” : 

Otherwise they lived a normal life — humbly 
and shabbily normal. Monsieur Tintenague 
was jolly and plethoric, with a beard like 
Solomon’s and a mop of hair more luxuriant 
than a musician’s. Madame Tintenague — 
lean, scraggy, and sullen — yanked the thin 
wisps of hair straight back from her temples, 
her forehead, and the nape of her neck and 
screwed it into a tiny knot on the pointed 
crown of her skull. Monsieur Tintenague 
worked for Cyprien Bomerie, his wife’s uncle. 
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Madame Tintenague superintended her maid 
of all work. Chabichou idled throughout the 
week. On Sundays he would search out purga- 
tive herbs in the Bois de Boulogne and swallow 
them with the knit brows and concentrated air 
of one who performs an important duty. 

Monsieur Tintenague had only one gaudy 
memory, now of thirty-one years’ standing. 
Cloistered in school until the age of nineteen, 
then orphaned and emancipated, he learned 
the meaning of liberty and received forty-three 
thousand francs. Just as he came out of the 
lawyer’s office he ran into a friend who invited 
him to dinner, and afterwards took him to his 
“club” —an English euphemism which is 
frequently applied to the most sinister gaming 
houses. The neophyte was. admitted to the 
gambling rooms, although he did not join the 
circle around the tables. He quickly learned 
the rules of baccarat, installed himself in the 
banker’s chair, and rose from it with only two 
louis in his pocket. 

Three months later he married Mademoiselle 
Laura Bomerie and accepted a position in 
Uncle Cyprien’s shop, behind a counter where 
he seemed destined to spend the rest of his life. 
His job consisted in assembling and labeling 
bundles of samples, and he liked the work be- 
cause it left his spirit free. His thoughts went 
mooning while his hand guided the machine 
which stitched the samples together. Never 
judge people by the tasks at which they labor. 
You observe what they are doing; you do not 
know what they are thinking. Just so, a fren- 
zied poet with mane tossing in the wind and 
pen between his fingers often has the most 
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banal thoughts. So too, Monsieur Tintenague 
behind his counter, apparently engrossed in 
his labels and his little scraps of cloth, was hav- 
ing his revenge: he dreamed exquisitely and 
voluptuously. 

I should add that his purest delight was to 
build air castles in which his helpmate had not 
the smallest place, not even the narrowest of 
attics. He did not picture her as dead, nor even 
as divorced — for he had a kind heart; but in 
his dreams it was as if Madame Tintenague had 
never existed. He ignored her; that was the 
sum of it. Uncle Cyprien took him for a harm- 
less idiot. 

One evening Monsieur Tintenague returned 
home late. 

“The supper’s burned,” his wife scolded. 
“Where have you been? What have you been 
up to? You’ve been drinking!” 

“No, Laura.” 

“Jules, you have been drinking.” 

“T swear I haven’t. . . .” 

“That’s the last straw — that you should 
turn to liquor after gambling away forty-three 
thousand francs in a single night!” 

“But that was thirty years ago — before I 
even knew you.” 

“What of that! Don’t I suffer from it just the 
same?” 

<< are 

“You’re hiding some- 
thing, I’ll be bound. You’ve 
lost your umbrella?” 

“We have lost UncleCyp- 
Mes 

“And his estate?” 

“It comes to us.” 

“To me, you mean.” 

“It’s all the same in the 
end.” 

“Yes, a fine law that!” 

They became the heirs. 


if 
a CypriEN must have died half 


from old age and half from starvation. He lived 
on nothing but soup and crusts, which he 
warmed over the stove in a wretched room 
above his shop. He left the Tintenagues an in- 
come of twenty thousand francs and a subur- 
ban villa near Paris. 

“He stinted himself for us; we shall stint 
ourselves out of respect for his memory,” 
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Madame Tintenague decided. “If I consent to 
keep Chabichou, although that animal is a 
ruinous extravagance, it is because he can serve 
as a watch dog. We shall live in the country, 
Jules, since you haven’t been able to make your 
way in Paris. We shall be landed gentry. I shall 
make only one change. The villa is now called 
‘Good Cheer.’ That will bring a swarm of 
tramps and beggars. I shall change it to ‘Go 
Your Way.’ That’s original and says what it 
means; and the name plate will act as a warn- 
ing. I believe in killing two birds with one stone 
if you can. I’ll look after the moving in Paris 
and you will be at the other end to receive the 
furniture. The servant will help you.” 

The day Monsieur Tintenague took posses- 
sion of his villa he stacked up the furniture as 
well as he could, dined at an inn, and retreated 
all by himself to smoke a pipe in his garden. 
Gray and grim, the house obtruded itself like a 
reproach upon the road. But there were trees 
and flowers in the garden, and above, the spa- 
cious sky. Monsieur Tintenague was overcome 
with a sudden rush of tenderness. He wanted 
the whole world to share in his happiness, and 
mentally he appealed to everything around 
him, to all the tiny living things that had now 
become his property: 

‘Chickens, why do you eye me suspiciously? 

I shan’t have an ax to grind 
when I throw you crumbs. 
You shall be my friends. 
Onedoesn’teatone’s friends. 
“Roses of my garden, you 
shall have all the water you 
want. Here you will live 
your lives through to the 
end, for I shall never be so 
brutal as to pluck you to 
make a bouquet for some 
undeserving woman. 
“Little birds, you shall 
have absolute peace in spite 
of your’ depredations. In- 
sects, I shall regard all of you as useful.” 

And so on, indefinitely. There was a glorious 
twilight, succeeded by a night so dazzling that 
Monsieur Tintenague spent the whole of it 
beneath the stars, his heart overflowing with 
emotion, his mind haunted by fragments of 
verse which, for all he knew, might have been 
the inspired words of a major poet or scraps of 
music hall songs. 
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Mi ADAME TINTENAGUE, on her arrival, 
observed that the country was having a bad 
effect upon her husband. She decided that he 
needed severe discipline, and forthwith vented 
her ill temper on the servant, Matilda. 

Monsieur Tintenague was most certainly a 
poet, for to reverence nature, even in her 
grosser aspects, is part of the poetic tempera- 
ment. He admired the meadows for the green 
luxuriance which they spread before his eyes; 
but he also approved of them because they 
gave rich nourishment to the cows and sheep, 
which repaid this service with juicy cutlets and 
savory spareribs. He loved the purple vineyard 
both for its beauty and for the wine it produced 
to gladden his soul. Like an impressionist 
painter, he appreciated the crude and gaudy 
colors of the kitchen garden, and like an Epi- 
curean, he smacked his lips over the perfumed 
juices of its fruits. In the ingenuous simplicity 
of his heart, he was persuaded that the spring, 
the strawberries and raspberries, the flowers, 
and the blue sky had been created especially 
for him; and that winter, briars and thistles, 
the wind and the rain were sent as a just pun- 
ishment to others for sins of which he himself 
was innocent. 

Moreover, he was blessed with an excellent 
appetite. To tell the truth, he had been living 
up till now on infamous fare. The youthful 
Matilda, maid of all work, only rendered worse 
by her bad cooking the insufferable stuff which 
Madame Tintenague bought at reduced prices. 
Dubious meat, withered vegetables, prehistoric 
cheeses, and wormy potatoes — raw or over- 
done, too ripe or too green — made up the daily 
fare of the household. 

“All that will be changed!” thought Jules 
ecstatically. “‘ Mine will be the cheery spit, the 
fire that roasts plump chickens. Mine, the mut- 
ton, Mine, the delicious country pork. Mine, 
the bottle of rare old wine. I’ve deserved all 
this, and now it’s coming to me.” 

The voice of Madame Tintenague responded 
to these secret meditations, and the voice 
announced: “We shall live off the garden.” 

One does not live well off a garden. Jules was 
not long in learning this by cruel experience. 
A garden is opposed to that rule of health 
which counsels a varied diet. It distributes its 
favors in fixed rotation. The result is monot- 
ony. Madame Tintenague, rich by the grace of 
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Uncle Cyprien, modeled herself firmly after 
him and became the most fanatic of misers. 
Their meals were worse than ever. 

The first victim was the dog. Wholesomely 
feared in Paris because of his great size and 
conspicuous courage, Chabichou had there 
been able to eke out an existence among the 
garbage cans. Greedy by nature, he would gulp 
down anything he found in the rubbish heaps 
to satisfy a hunger which his stern mistress re- 
fused to recognize. 

In the country, however, Chabichou soon 
realized that his forays would lead to nothing. 
He could only follow with hopeless eyes the 
swift swallow or the field mouse, whose move- 
ments were too quick for him. Occasionally he 
nabbed a fly, but his formidable jaws ached for 
more solid prey. With drooping tail he lapped 
up the watery soup which Madame Tintenague 
prepared for him, and when it was no longer 
anything but a memory, he would still cling to 
the spot, staring at the empty bowl dejectedly. 

He grew thin. 

Monsieur Tintenague grew thin. 

Matilda grew thin. 

Only the lean Madame Tintenague stayed 
the same size. 

Chabichou was an object of sympathy. 
People pitied him. “Poor fellow!” the neigh- 
bors would say. “His ribs are sticking out.” 
But Madame Tintenague was never taken 
aback. “His father was a greyhound,” she re- 
plied. 

She would have been equally ready to ex- 
plain, had anyone expressed astonishment at 
her husband’s wasting away, that some of his 
ancestors were Aztecs; and she would have at- 
tributed the slimness of the maid to the new 
fashions and the coquetry which is excusable in 
a girl of her age. “One eats to live,” she de- 
clared. “One does not live to eat.” There were 
salad weeks, spinach weeks, weeks consecrated 
to beans. 
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Monsieur Tintenague became a mere skele- 
ton, having to regale himself on moonlight and 
tremulous dawns. He rattled around in his 
clothes, and from the joviality of a ruddy, 
Bacchic poet he turned into the most wan and 
anemic of the romanticists. 


iv 


A; TIME passed, however, Chabichou 
began to disappear around eleven o’clock every 
morning, not to return until late afternoon. 
They were the less worried about it because 
— strange phenomenon—Chabichou grew 
plump. He continued to lap up the lamentable 
soup in which his mistress steeped him, but he 
did it, one would have sworn, out of pure po- 
liteness. 

“He’s become accustomed to it,” Madame 
Tintenague decided. “It’s all a matter of habit. 
Overeating produces surplus flesh. A strict diet 
builds up nerves and muscles. You think Cha- 
bichou is growing fat? Wrong! He’s getting 
what he needs, that’s all. The fresh air is nour- 
ishing him, and it will do the same for us. The 
worst mistake is to be self-indulgent. It only 
gives you indigestion — and where does that 
get you?” 

Chabichou soon assumed the solid and com- 
fortable mien of a well-to-do burgher. His hair 
glistened. His eyes, no longer reddened with the 
bitter pangs of hunger, became calm and 
happy. 

“It is more of a mystery than the moving 
pictures,” was Matilda’s opinion; and one 
beautiful Sunday she decided to clear up the 
mystery by following Chabichou. He trotted 
straight ahead like a dog who knows where he 
is going and is not to be turned aside by any 
nonsense. He stopped before the gate of a big 
villa which was called “The Chateau,” and 
was occupied by a rich family named Maltouze 
whom Madame Tintenague envied and hated. 
The gate was cracked open a little and Chabi- 
chou pushed it with his nose. He crossed the 
garden, mounted some steps, and disappeared. 

Matilda waited a few minutes. Then she 
opened the service gate, walked along a path, 
and entered the kitchen. And what a kitchen! 
It shone with pots and pans of burnished cop- 
per. A great fire roared cheerily in the stove, 
and the ruddy faces of the cook, the chamber- 
maid, and the butler greeted her. Matilda 
caught a delicious whiff from the pot simmering 
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on the stove and almost fainted, but she man- 
aged to stammer: “Howdy do. You haven't 
seen our dog, have you?” 

“You mean Bonyrings?” asked the cham. 
bermaid. 

“Our dog, Chabichou. . . .” 

“The children called him Bonyrings when 
they saw his ribs sticking out. He’s here all 
right, your dog is. Let him be. He’s having a 
regular feast.” 

“You feed him!” murmured Matilda weakly, 

“Sit down yourself, mademoiselle,” the 
butler proposed. “If there’s enough for four- 
teen, there’s enough for fifteen. We have lob. 
ster stew. That ought to give you strength to 
face your meal back home. Emily, pour her out 
a good glass of wine.” 


Vv 


iinet TINTENAGUE had to go to 
the railroad station to fetch his morning pa- 
pers, and on this same day he ran into Mon- 
sieur Maltouze. Since Madame Tintenague 
was not around, Jules greeted him, and Mon. 
sieur Maltouze responded cordially with a 
“Good morning, neighbor.” They walked back 
together. 

“You have a very entertaining dog,” said 
Monsieur Maltouze. “‘The children adore him 
and stuff him with delicacies. He lunches with 
us every day, and every time we give him any- 
thing, he sits up and begs for more.” 

“Ah, so that’s it!” exclaimed Jules. 

“What say?” 

“Nothing. . . .’ 

“Well, here we are. Come in a minute. You 
can see your dog at his tricks.” 

“Gladly. But I am dumbfounded. The im- 
pudence of that animal. . . .” 

“It’s nothing. Forget it.” 

In the dining room Chabichou welcomed his 
master with tempered enthusiasm. “I’ve been 
found out,” he thought. “Now it’s good-by to 
all this luxury.” And he was torn between ap- 
prehension and the disinterested loyalty which 
is at the bottom of every dog’s heart. 

“Luncheon is served,” announced the but- 
ler. 

“This is our day for lobster,” Monsieur 
Maltouze confided to Jules. ‘Lobster browned 
in the oven — we're especially fond of it. And 
there never was a cook like our Emily. She 
understands the importance of proper season- 
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ing. Can’t you just smell the fragrance of it?” 
“Yes, I smell it,” stammered Jules. 

“Well then, don’t stand on ceremony. Sit 
down and join us. . . . Stephen, set another 
place.” 


Vi 


7. noon, Madame Tintenague, who 
was exhausted with calling “Jules, Matilda, 
Chabichou,” stationed herself at the door and 
prepared to receive the delinquents as they de- 
served. At twelve-thirty she was about to die of 
rage when she saw coming toward her an old 
woman who was actually quivering all over 
with the flood of suppressed gossip and scandal 
that rose to her dry lips. Madame Tintenague 
hailed her: “Have you seen my husband and 
my servant? I’m waiting for them. I don’t 
know what they’re up to. . . .” 

“They're I-lun....” began the crone; 
“they’re l-lun. . . .” 

“What’s that?” 

“They're l-lun...lun.. 
Cha... at the Chateau.” 

“Lunching at the Chateau!” 

“I ssaw them. ... Open window.... 
And the d-dog too.” 

Madame Tintenague wheeled about, rushed 
to her room, threw a shawl over her head and a 
cloak over her bony shoulders, and dashed off. 

When the quaking Matilda saw her coming, 
she began wailing — “The mistress! O Lord, 
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what shall I do! She mustn’t find me here!” 

As Madame Tintenague appeared in the 
doorway, Chabichou let out a shrill yelp, upset 
a small stand, and crawled under the table. 
Monsieur Tintenague swallowed whole the 
mouthful of lobster which he was on the point 
of chewing, and stammered, “My dear... . 
They urged me so. . . .” 

There was a moment of silence. On the way 
over, Madame Tintenague had mapped out a 
devastating line of attack: “I have come for my 
dog, my servant, and my husband. I won’t 
sponge on anybody, I’ll have you know. For- 
tunately for us, we have no need of anybody’s 
charity... .” 

Monsieur Maltouze broke the silence. “Have 
a chair, madame. . . . Stephen, set another 
place.” 

Madame Tintenague attempted a gesture 
of protest —a gesture that died a-borning. 
The fragrance of the stew assailed her. The 
wine sparkled gayly in the decanters. Toma- 
toes, cucumbers, figs, and peaches were heaped 
up on plates and platters. Madame Tinten- 
ague’s mouth watered painfully. She cast a 
vanquished glance at Chabichou, who had 
slunk to her feet with the air of demanding her 
pardon for all this display of tempting dishes. 

“I don’t want to seem a kill-joy,” she mur- 
mured at last. “Only a tiny bit, please. I'll 
start in just where you are. Usually, of course, 
I’m a vegetarian.” 
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FREEDOM in the New 
Schools 


by EDNA YOST 


‘Ee Ace of the Child offers increasing 
school problems to parents. Not many decades 
ago the task of choosing a school for children 
was a comparatively simple one because the 
possibilities were so limited. Within the last 
fifteen or twenty years, however, with the 
growth of what have come to be known as the 
New Schools, so wide a variety of educational 
experiments are available that a decision as to 
the type of educational process as well as to the 
school itself becomes more and more difficult. 

Between the New Schools and the old is a 
wide gulf. Freedom is the keynote of the new as 
restraint has been of the old. After all, this was 
inevitable in a world in which so many individ- 
uals have shed belief in authority and are cast- 
ing about for that most elusive of all real or 
imaginary states — freedom. It was inevitable, 
too, that the muddle-headed introspections of 
adults should be reflected in their approach to 
children. And I suppose that individual think- 
ing is nowhere more muddled than when it 
romances on the capacities latent in one’s 
hidden genius, and when it laments the lack of 
a sufficiently free environment which would 
have brought out and developed that interest- 
ing — if not magnificent — something we each 
feel we could have been. It 1s a beautiful and 
inspiring idea — this notion that in an en- 
tirely natural and uninhibited environment we 
would all have been roses in our blooming. All 
one needs to do to believe it is to shut the eyes 
completely to life and intellectualize, secure 
from the invasion of the realities of thorns and 
thistles. 

Adult conceptions of what children are have 
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run a gamut as wide as from angels to devils, 
Pretty commonly, I believe, it has been ac- 
cepted that during his early years the child 
lives through a period of savagery, and that, 
under the proper discipline from adults, his 
savage desires become dormant or sublimated 
enough for him to adjust himself, sometime 
during late adolescence, to life as a civilized 
human being. 

A more extreme view, held in some quarters, 
of the child’s early state of animality and 
savagery has been portrayed recently in a fic- 
tional way by Richard Hughes in The Innocent 
Voyage. Somewhere in the course of a narrative 
in which a group of five or six children out- 
pirate the pirates who have captured them, 
Mr. Hughes states: “ Babies, of course, are not 
human. They are animals and have a very 
ancient and ramified culture — the same in 
kind as fishes, cats, and snakes, but more com- 
plicated and vivid, since babies, after all, are 
one of the most developed species of the lower 
vertebrates.” And though he rather scouts the 
idea that the children the babies grow into are 
also not human, he asserts that children are 
quite mad, when measured by adult standards. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 


wT 

Wi Durant has recently described 
the child as being “greedy at table, stingy with 
toys, quarrelsome in play, conceited in bearing, 
loudly loquacious, dishonest, moody, secretive, 
and unattracted by soap and water.” And Ber- 
trand Russell, who talks and writes so earnestly 
about the necessity of approaching the child 
with a spirit of reverence (apparently you must 
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have reverence for something and if you discard 
it in one direction you find yourself pleading for 
itin another), calls attention to the fact that al- 
most every child wants to kill flies and other in- 
sects, and, when he is older, larger animals. Few 
of us have spent any time with children without 
seeing that many of them have a decided 
streak of cruelty in their natures which works 
itself off on younger playmates as well as on 
animals. 

Now whatever the truth about the child’s in- 
herent nature happens to be, the basic belief 
underlying the more progressive of the New 





fifteen or eighteen children being perfectly 
natural vocally in a medium-sized room, you 
see one of them deliberately pushing over the 
results of the creative effort of another who has 
built a skyscraper he has seen on Fifth Avenue. 
In a righteous fury the injured child rises, 
seizes a six-foot pole which happens to be 
handy, and rushes at his annoying playmate 
with the upraised weapon. Seeing the teacher 
make no move, you restrain your own impulse 
to save some mother’s baby from destruction 
(it is the children who are having freedom, not 
you!) and, just at the psychological death- 


Schools is that all children are 
creative individuals, and that 
creative ability flourishes best 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Freedom is the first article of 
faith in the conception of the 
new education,* and it becomes 
the task of the New Teacher to 
accomplish a technique where- 
by the child is free. The idea 
is that he will then grow nat- 
urally into creative self-ex- 
pression, and that in creative 
self-expression lies satisfaction. 

And now for a glance at that 
technique. The first step which 
the New Teacher takes toward 
securing freedom for children 
seems to be identical with the 
usual first step taken by other 
adults in their search for their 
own freedom. They discard the 
outer conventions and forms 
which seem to shackle. The 
most obvious impressions one 
receives on entering one of the 
old-fashioned schools are an 























Tbe openly avowed ob- 
ject of the New Schools is to 
stop trying to mold children to 
one standardized pattern. They 
endeavor to secure individual 
development by encouraging such 
differences in type and tempera- 
ment as form the base of each 
personality. In this they in- 
corporate Rousseau’s idea that 
the “natural man” is funda- 
mentally good, and that the way 
to produce perfect buman beings 
is to keep them, from infancy, 
free of the restraining influence 
of corrupt institutions. Hence 
the New Schools bave abolished 
practically all forms of external 
discipline in order, as they bope, 
to free the child and encourage 
him to develop a measure of 
self-discipline. Hoping to dis- 
cover bow far they are succeeding 
in this, Miss Yost visited a 
number of the “progressive 
schools” and has recorded the 
results of ber observation in this 
article. It does not pretend to be a 
Jinal and authoritative judgment 
on this new educational experi- 
ment, but it does contain the 
honest observations of an unbi- 
ased investigator. 


averting moment, you hear a 
quiet voice saying, “Careful, 
careful!” The angry child 
stops in his tracks, drops the 
pole, but still in a fury rushes 
on his now thoroughly fright- 
ened schoolmate and slaps his 
face smartly. Maybe there are 
a few tears, maybe not. The 
teacher stays out of it if she 
can; if not, she merely calls the 
attention of the slapped child 
to the fact that he was inter- 
fering with Harold’s play — 
or work — and what could he 
expect? As like as not the other 
children have been too busy 
with their own rackets to pay 
any attention to what has hap- 
pened. 

Your mind reels with ques- 
tions which have been let loose 
by the incident, some of which 
you are going to ask the teach- 
er later. But the concentration 
of the other children on their 
own affairs in the midst of the 


unchildlike quietness and a kind of disciplined 
orderliness. This is not freedom; so “Free the 
arms, the legs, the larynx of the child,” says 
the New School, “and you have taken the first 
step toward freeing his mind and spirit.” One 
enters the New School, therefore, to be greeted 
by an unbelievable noise and the appearance 
of undisciplined order. 

For instance, you may happen to walk in- 
toa room containing a group of six-year-olds. 
After accustoming yourself to the din made by 


an? Child-Centered School — Harold Rugg and Ann Schu- 
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din and seeming confusion chiefly impresses you 
with the advisability of rushing out and buying 
up the land under the New York Elevated 
lines in order to make a fashionable residential 
district for these New School children when they 
have grown up and are hunting home sites. 

I have given the above true incident because 
it illustrates so well the idea of self-discipline 
which, in the eyes of the New School, is the only 
true discipline. For at first glance it might seem 
that the New Schools do not believe in disci- 
pline at all. They do; but in the kind which 
comes from within the children themselves 
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rather than that which is impressed upon them 
by external authority. Hence, the more pro- 
gressive of the New Schools run as far as is 
possible on the principle of self-government. 
Children are not only creative, they say, but 
they are also quite capable of self-government if 
they are given an opportunity to build a child 
world of their own to live in. These six-year- 
olds, you are told, are learning self-discipline, 
practicing self-government, and training them- 
selves for real democracy by working out their 
problems in a way that seems natural to them 
in their child world. That which appears to be a 
lack of order, the New Schools tell us, is in 
reality but the difference between external 
discipline and self-discipline. 


WHOOPING UP THE NEW FREEDOM 


HE MORE I think of it abstractly, the 
more beautiful it seems. But the more I see of 
it actually, the funnier — or ghastlier — it all 
becomes. Certainly there are humorous aspects 
to the situations which arise out of believing 
that every child is a rose instead of a thistle. An 
acquaintance of mine once met her small New 
School daughters on the street calling, “ Anhh- 
h-h! We’re the children of the New Age!” and 
throwing mud at the public school children 
across the way. Her girls went to public school 
the next year. Then there is the lecturer who 
found, after one of his appearances before New 
School children, that all the precious little dolls 
and trinkets with which he had illustrated his 
talk, the gifts of royalty from the four corners 
of the earth, had disappeared — not a single 
item being overlooked by those free and un- 
inhibited children. When the six-year-old son of 
freedom-seeking parents, a child of the New 


Schools, is caught sliding down banisters at 
three A.M. during the course of one of the New 
Parties, and the parents say, “We’ve asked 
him to go to bed but he won’t go. We don’t be. 
lieve in forcing him to do anything he really 
doesn’t want to do,” the situation may be 
laughable. But it loses all humor when that 
boy, at ten, has to have his school changed be. 
cause he is a shrill, nervous little wreck. 

Much as I admire what the New Schools 
have done in making schoolwork interesting 
and vitally a part of life for children, I feel that 
they are imposing upon them terribly in ex. 
pecting of them — in some instances demand- 
ing of them — a standard of self-discipline and 
self-government. The New Schools complain 
that the curriculum of the old school was not 
adjusted to the child. Many of us feel that self. 
government is an adult standard, too, to which 
children should not be asked to adjust them- 
selves too early. As one mother of a twelve- 
year-old New School child said to me, “I’ve 
been surprised to see how little balanced judg- 
ment D—— has. I used to think children had 
much more judgment than I do now after 
watching a group of them manage their own 
school affairs. It’s too much for them, and it 
isn’t fair to expect it of them.” 

Nor do I find the idea of having children 
“take it out on each other” one of unquestion- 
able intelligence. In one of the nursery schools 
where some of the children were being cruel in 
their own childish way to a little girl of their 
own age who had just entered school, I was told 
that, “It will be good for her: she has never 
been away from her mother and she will have 
to learn how to take her own part.” Which she 
would do, very shortly doubtless, in a child’s 
natural way — with her fists. In another school 
when two six-year-olds fought it out, “Neither 
of them was hurt,” I was told, “and they set- 
tled things for themselves.” While in still an- 
other, where one of the eleven-year-olds was 
such a bully that none of his own group could 
handle him, he was discreetly promoted to the 
twelve-year-old group because they could be 
counted on to bully it out of him. 

What these children are supposed to be 
learning from this so-called self-discipline is 
that if you cannot live amicably and agreeably 
with people, you are likely to suffer for it. 
What they really may be learning is as old- 
fashioned as the basis of all wars. They learn 
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not only to use violence on an offender, or on a 
supposed offender, but to strike when in a fury. 


a AN EMOTIONAL VIEW OF EDUCATION 

and HAT INTERESTS me more than any- 
lain thing else in the whole situation is the psy- 
not chological urge in some of the leaders of the 
elf. New School movement which has led them into 
nich their emotional point of view and held them 
em- there. What is it that makes immovable desks 
lve- a symbol of slavery to them, and movable little 
I've chairs and tables a symbol of freedom? Why is 
idg- it that they write so vehemently about how 
had children have always hated the old schools and 
fter how they love the New? My own nephews and 
own niece would break a lég in order to get to their 


d it public schools. Will Durant took his daughter 
out of one of the New Schools because she did 


lren not like it. The noise bothered her, and besides, 
ion- “When are they going to teach me something?” 
ools she asked. Children hate and children love both 
al in the old schools and the New, and nothing more 
heir definite than that can yet be said for either 
told type. 

ever To me it seems particularly muddle-headed 
lave for the people who are going to such absurd 
she lengths in freeing children from discipline, to 
ild’s be stressing creative effort at the same time. 
hool Creative mediocrity is no panacea for what ails 
ther the world or the individuals in it. The tech- 
set- nique through which creative effort rises above 
an- mediocrity is achieved through the sternest 
was kind of discipline — in doing for long periods 
ould something quite uninspiring and unenjoyable. 
) the The idea of discipline is fundamental to any 
1 be satisfying creative work of an adult, and the 


attitude and atmosphere conducive to such 


) be work does not seem likely ever to come from 
e 1 the eternal physical activity of the New School, 
ably which is a result of freeing the legs, the arms, 
r it. the larynx of every child. 

old- I am impressed by the scope and quality of 
carn the creative work which the children of the 
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New Schools produce. Everyone who has ex- 
perienced the urge to creative expression and 
the joy of creative achievement glories in the 
thought of a day when the creative spirit is 
more thrillingly a part of the age. But as we 


watch the pupils of the more progressive of 


these schools, we wonder if freedom from 
physical restraint is not helping them to rush 
restlessly from one urge to another and depriv- 
ing them of the chance to form the kind of work 
habits whereby their childish creative efforts 
may grow to satisfying adult proportions. Per- 
haps this is why my hat is off to the rank-and- 
file teachers in the New Schools, rather than to 
the Canes, the Levins, and the Doings, whose 
more or less spectacular results in directing the 
various activities of the children do not appear 
to me half so important as does the work of 
those teachers who, in the midst of this freedom 
from restraint thrust upon them from above 
by their directors, are able to help the child 
progress in his primary and elementary studies. 
Many of them are doing magnificent work, and 
it is gratifying to some of us disciplined skeptics 
to know that in their ranks, among those who 
are in constant contact with the freed legs, 
arms, and larynges, there is often a frank feel- 
ing that “We have far, far too much noise.” 
We know pretty definitely now that creative 
achievement is not accomplished merely be- 
cause an urge to self-expression is uncovered or 
induced in individuals. One of the saddest 
sights the human being will ever be called upon 
to witness (and how very frequently one sees 
it!) is of those individuals who talk about the 
creative things they want to do and are going 
to do, who fritter a bit of time on them, but 
who either lack the ability to concentrate until 
a technique of expression is formed, or who 
foolishly believe that the very power of their 
urge will make artists out of them without the 
years of actual sweat which artists have always 
been compelled to spend before their work pro- 
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gressed out of an adolescent stage. They are to 
be the exceptions who will spring full-grown 
out of the head of some Apollo! 

I sometimes wonder if this is not a lesson 
which some of the leaders of the New Schools 
have never been able to accept for themselves 
—that genuine creative freedom is neither 
thrust upon nor withheld from one, but that it 
grows slowly though magnificently out of the 
most disciplined kind of living. A splash of 
color, a dash of line — this is not freedom, nor 
is it, usually, art. 

The thin line dividing freedom from license 
has always been hard to draw, and it looks as if 
those optimists who have attempted to un- 
shackle the human being into freedom, during 
the years when he may have a touch of both 
the savage and the animal in him, are not being 
any more successful in averting license than 
are those infantile adults who, confusing outer 
form with inner reality, would see slavery in 


marriage and freedom in divorce and free love, 
Of course, after all, freedom may be only for 
adults because it takes maturity to know how 
to use it. Certainly it can be achieved only by 
adults; and the real reason we have so little of 
it in the world is because we have so few adults, 

At any rate, it is having its innings in the 
New Schools, and as yet no one knows exactly 
what it will do to the children. I wonder, 
though, how the unavoidable discipline of life 
will affect these children who must pass from 
an ideal child world especially created for them 
into a far from ideal adult world. If external 
discipline is to be avoided in school, is it also 
to be avoided in life? If so, then life itself must 
be avoided. And that is the solution to be ex- 
pected from the more sensitive of these creative 


. souls who have been saved from learning in 


youth how to bear up under the sort of external 
discipline which life unfailingly passes out to 
those who would drink deeply. 


Our Muddling World 


America’s Stake in Europe’s Recovery 


Drawings by Geoffrey Norman 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


ruN 
HE ROAD to European recovery is 


marked out with American names — Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, Wilson’s Covenant, the Dawes 
Report, the Young Plan. In spite of the 
strenuous effort of the professional politicians, 
America keeps turning up every time there is a 
job to be done in the peace-building business. 
Whenever such a thing happens, Washington 
covers her face so as not to see the unseemly 
act. Imagine! What if, in the process of laying 
on the bricks of peace, America got stuck in the 
cement of entanglements! Washington shud- 
ders and covers her sensitive face. Well- 
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trained observers claim that she peeps through 
her fingers all the time, half in fear, half in hope 
of seeing something not to tell mother about. 
But woe to those who would venture to tell the 
world about these observations. Washington 
would frown hard and cut them dead. And dead 
they would remain while Washington stared 
blankly at them. 

Yet, while the government endeavors to 
stop the flow with a basket, the waters of 
American entanglements stream toward Ev- 
rope and the whole world irrepressibly. America 
is particularly well placed to codperate in the 
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work of European recovery. The European 
neutrals, although all are willing and even 
active, are too close cousins of the patient; and 
their political and financial power is much too 
small to command attention. America is 
powerful both politically and financially, and 
though strictly speaking she did not remain a 
neutral, she has settled back into a kind of 
objective neutrality determined by distance as 
well as by a somewhat even distribution of the 
material interests on both sides of the fence. 
America has thus acquired the best type of 
neutrality: not that of equal indifference, but 
that of balanced interests. 

Add to this material substratum the moral 
impartiality which is bound to evolve out of 
the very blood in America’s veins. Though 
the solvent be Anglo-Saxon (whatever that 
may mean), America’s blood has acquired so 
many European elements that it can only be 
described in the most general term of all. 
Neither Anglo-Saxon, nor Germanic, nor — 
still less — Nordic are suitable names for the 
American people. By blood an American is a 
European — nothing less than a European. 

Paradoxically enough, therefore — yet truly 
— America is the most genuinely European 
nation there is; the only European nation. She 
is a kind of pre-Europe, an experiment in 
Europe-building carried out by combining 
European individuals instead of by federating 
European nations. So that when, under the 
inspiration of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, a 
brilliant school of European internationalists 
launched their scheme of a united Continent to 
be known as the United States of Europe, they 
instinctively struck the right name; the United 
States of America is already, in a sense, a first 
draft of the United States of Europe. 

This fact, subtly perceived rather than 
realized, strengthens the feeling which leads 
European statesmen to turn to America for 
codperation, even though the first promptings 
may be due to America’s wealth and power. 
Nor is American codperation limited to mate- 
nal and political fields, for “fields” are meta- 
phors which, whatever the aspect considered, 
must include all life. Thus the healing of Europe 
through political and financial measures, 
reports, and plans, would have made but little. 
progress had not the historical outlook on the 
last war evolved out of the absurd and morbid 
Phase which it naturally had to live through. 
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Here again, who are 
better placed than Amer- 
ican scholars? It is a sin- 
gularly good fortune for 
Europe that American 
scholars should have 
proved worthy of the task 
which was entrusted to 
them. No better proof is 
needed than the admi- 
rable work on the origins 
of war which we owe to the judicial pen of 
Professor Sidney B. Fay. The conclusion of his 
book savors of that admirable Spanish verdict 
on a woman’s death: Entre todos la mataron y 
ella sola se murié — “All between them did the 
killing; she by herself did the dying.” Such a 
judgment, delivered after the scrupulous study, 
the detachment, and the transparent intellec- 
tual honesty which the American scholar has 
brought to bear on this, the most vexing spiri- 
tual problem of our modern world, is a truly 
splendid contribution to the healing of Europe. 
Europe, as Europe, will not live unless this 
wound is healed. 


Ts Fay-Dawes-Young chain is ob- 
vious. The problem of reparations rests on that 
of war guilt. That a treaty of peace should 
contain ethical articles, articles of guilt and 
punishment, is a fact which excites the wrath 
of many a cool-headed jurist. Whether because 
I am not cool-headed, or because I am not a 
jurist, I rather like the idea that ethical 
considerations should enter into the composi- 
tion of a treaty. The war guilt question was 
born of a war-guilty conscience. Indeed, one 
might plausibly argue that in throwing upon 
Germany the whole burden of war guilt, the 
Allied Powers revealed the weight of their own 
war guilt burden. The war guilt movement, 
beginning in the famous article of-the Treaty 
and still in full evolution, is thus a welcome 
sign: it is a witness to the vitality of the world 
conscience of both victors and vanquished. 
The plows of the war guilt question are pre- 
paring the earth on which future peace is to 
take root. 

Such are the reasons why the insertion of a 
war guilt article in the Treaty is welcome, 
which of course does not mean that the article 


itself is acceptable at all. The idea that a group 
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of nations fresh from battle should be free to 
judge the nation they have just beaten was 
preposterous — a sign itself of the abnormal 
and morbid state of mind which war is bound 
to create. But it should be observed as a 
further proof of the growing weight of ethical 
tendencies in international life that the convic- 
tion of Germany was used to justify the 
exaction of a war indemnity under cover of 
reparations. 

Here again, much as we may differ as to the 
merits of the case, progress is evident from the 
days when a war indemnity was cashed as a 
more genteel form of booty. The idea of booty 
suggests a world of anarchy and corresponds to 
thefts and brigandage among individuals. The 
idea of reparations for damage calls forth a 
vision of nations organized on lines similar to a 
society of individuals. It follows the model 
suggested by the rule of practical inter-indi- 
vidual justice applied in codes of city law. It is 
in itself a civil— that is, a city-minded — 
idea and therefore it suggests peace. How is it, 
though, that the world has been these ten years 
trying to assimilate such an idea into its peace 
system? 

There is probably more than one answer to 
this question. There is little doubt that at any 
rate during the first phase of the problem of 
reparations, and at least in certain powerful 
quarters, the idea of reparations, civil and 
peacelike though it was, concealed a war 
animus and was seen as a lever with which to 
apply the full force of the Treaty. Not France, 
perhaps, but certain Frenchmen and French 
institutions felt inclined to argue that since the 
military occupation of Germany was to be 
dependent on Germany’s fulfillment of her 
financial obligations, then the more difficult 
these obligations were made, the longer the 
occupation would be. Let no nation that has 
never been invaded throw the first stone at 
France. As long as Germany’s war power 
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remains threatening, such arguments are bound 
to be heard in moments of crisis. 

Their importance, however, is likely to be 
exaggerated when the difficulties besetting the 
problem of reparations are considered. Were it 
not so, why should the problem of reparations 
be equally difficult as regards Great Britain? 
While thus seeking a more intrinsic reason for 
the difficulties of this almost chronic European 
problem, the most curious paradoxes will come 
to enlighten our task. Of course, the staggering 
figures handled serve but to confuse our mind, 
Of all the imaginative metaphors which make 
up our daily language, figures in finance are 
perhaps the wildest. The stranger on the road 
who answers themotorist’s query with “straight 
on,” meaning that the traveler must wind his 
way along inextricable meanders which no 
“straight” line could possibly represent, is 
indulging in a highly abstract metaphor 
which, however, we all understand instinc- 
tively. But the financier who describes by 
figures of hundreds of milliards the extremely 
complicated relationship which sets in between 
the governments and nationals of two states, 
and of states connected with them by trade, 
when a problem such as debts or reparations is 
raised, is speaking a language of such absurd 
and abstract simplicity as to mislead every 
man concerned, himself included. 

There are no such quantities of dollars 
anywhere. In actual fact, the problem of 
reparations means that German labor — man- 
ual and intellectual — must work for the Allies 
and their creditors, producing goods and 
services for them. Very well. Behold a German 
ship performing the “service” of conveying 4 
cargo of German goods to England. How does 
England receive the payment of this debt? 
Is she glad about it as an ordinary creditor 
would be? Far from it. At the sight of the debt 
coming home, the whole nation shakes in its 
shoes. Why! What are our factories and 
workers going to do while German goods and 
services invade our shores? All kinds of in- 
genious ways are thus discussed in order to 
keep the debt out of the country. Let us 
benefit by it as we can; but let no German 
goods and services land in our country. “Let 
German labor and material build the Channel 
tunnel,” exclaims a bright lad. But a gloomy 
chorus echoes, “What about our own col- 
tractors and our own unemployed?” 
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ew fascinating paradox is known in 
expert circles as the problem of transfers. See 
how we have advanced. First we conquered and 
took our booty and were proud of it. Then we 
conquered and took our booty and, somewhat 
ashamed of it, called it a war indemnity. Then 
we conquered and felt rather oppressed with 
whatever war guilt there was on our side, 
shoved it on to the other side — which perad- 
venture had more of it, and in any case, was 
beaten — and on the strength of it exacted 
reparations. But now we are up against some- 
thing more powerful. We face a reality more 
resistant than a mere civil society ruled by a 
code of civil laws. When we try to cash our 
civil indemnity, we find it does not work. We 
cannot absorb it, we cannot transfer it. We 
have passed from the anarchy of booty to the 
civil society of reparations, and we are now 
discovering that the several nations of the 
world are more than mere members of a civil 
society of nations. We are finding that they are 
limbs of one economic body, that an abnormal 
economic movement — call it debts or repara- 
tions — forced from outside, breaks itself 
against the inherent rhythm of the world life. 
Our politicians, financiers, and tradesmen 
thought it would be to our advantage to be- 
come creditors of formidable sums to be 
surrendered by our neighbors. Our own living 
stuff, the economic tissues of our organism, 
refuses to absorb the proffered wealth. 

In fact, we are again in the presence of 
Agrippa’s old apologue, this time internation- 
alized. The question of right and wrong recedes 
into the background. The question of sound 
and unsound, of healthy and unhealthy, comes 
to the fore. We are dealing with life forces. For 
the French, the English, and the Americans, 
the problems of debts and reparations may 
appear in a definite civil, financial, ethical, or 
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bookkeeping form. In fact, they are problems 
of the world’s physiology (and psychology 
also, but that is another story). The question 
is whether the transfer of huge wealth from one 
nation to another is healthy for either nation 
and for the world at large. The stomach having 
attacked the lungs with ptomaine poison and 
having created congestion there, the lungs, the 
attack once repelled, ask as an indemnity all 
the blood which normally goes to keep the 
digestive tube alive. Is it sound for the lungs 
to take on all that blood and to deprive the 
stomach of it? That is what the hundred- 
percenters of debts and reparations are trying 
to do in the world’s body. 

Naturally enough, as soon as the Experts 
were allowed to look into the matter, they 
decided that what was wanted was an inter- 
national bank. Mark this result. The Experts 
spoke not of this or that nation. They spoke of 
the world, the whole, the unit. It is true that 
they do not call this bank a world bank, but 
that is because we are just entering a new 
phase in history and are therefore bound to use 
the obsolete words of the phase we are just 
leaving behind. The word “international” is 
all wrong. It stresses precisely that which it 
means to attenuate. What lies “inter” nation 
is their frontiers. When we speak of inter- 
national life, international peace, international 
bank, we mean world life, world peace, world 
bank. The Experts, then, thought that the 
problem of debts and reparations was a world 
problem: that is, the problem of how to regu- 
late the circulation of the economic blood of 
the world after the several congestions which 
it had suffered here and there, and before it 
suffered any of those which are threatening it. 
They of course suggested that the world should 
have a heart. 

What is now wanted is that the heart of the 
world should be in the right place. 





Don Juan 


Or the Youth of Byron— Part Vir 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translation by Hamish Miles 


A FTER the publication of Childe Har- 
old’s Pilgrimage, in 1812, Lord Byron suddenly 
found himself the most popular young man in 
London. Knowing that his hosts were expect- 
ing to receive Childe Harold, he entered their 
drawing-rooms with a mournful disdain, mask- 
ing with icy reserve his inborn shyness. But 
beneath a few dry words he concealed a pro- 
found disquiet. Motionless while others danced, 
on account of his game leg, he would stand in 
the embrasure of some gilded doorway looking 
exactly like his hero — erect in the prow of a 
ship, his eyes far-fixed upon the waves. 

Lady Caroline Lamb, whom everyone praised 
to the skies for her wit and grace, had been one 
of the first to read and admire Childe Harold. 
Samuel Rogers had shown her proofs of the 
poem before it was published, and Lady Caro- 
line had implored Rogers for an introduction: 
“T must see him. I am dying to see him!” 

“He has a club foot, and he bites his nails.” 

“If he is as ugly as Aisop, I must see him!” 

She met Byron at Lady Westmorland’s. 
Coming close to him, she looked upon the won- 
drous features, those perfectly arched eye- 
brows, the curling hair in which a few faint 
ruddy gleams still shone, that mouth of a Greek 
statue, the lips turning slightly down at the 
corners. For a moment she listened to his soft, 
low voice. She observed his studied courtesy, 
his proud and almost insolent humility. As she 
saw the women thronging round him, she 
turned on her heel and moved away. That 
evening she wrote in her journal: “Mad, bad, 
and dangerous to know.” 

Mad? Bad? How quick to criticize this 
young woman was! He was neither one nor the 
other. But dangerous to know — yes; and 
above all mistrustful, a wounded spirit ever on 
his guard. Never again would a Mary Cha- 
worth wound ‘him; he believed he knew what 
women were, and how they must be treated. 
Gone for him were the days of tenderness and 
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abandon. He had been taught hardness by this 
far from angelic sex — and the lesson would 
not be lost on him. . 

On his first visit to Melbourne House (for 
Lady Caroline lived with her mother-in-law, 
Lady Melbourne) he found Rogers and Moore 
visiting her. She had returned from a ride and 
had flung herself on a settee without changing 
her dress. When Lord Byron was announced, 
she fled. “Lord Byron,” said Rogers, “you are 
a lucky man. Here has Lady Caroline been 
sitting in all her dirt with us, but as soon as 
you were announced, she fled to make herself 
beautiful.” He frowned when he saw the other 
two men. Could he not find her alone? She 
asked him to come back at dinner time. He 
came, and before long was the only one to be 
seen at Melbourne House. 


SOCIAL DALLIANCE 


H E ENJOYED arriving about eleven in 
the morning to share in the femininities of the 
boudoir — opening the letters, fondling the 
children, and choosing the dresses for the day. 
During its first weeks this Melbourne House 
friendship remained Platonic. Byron talked at 
great length in his serious voice, dandling 
Caroline’s little boy on his knee. He knew that 
she expected him to be Byronic rather than 
Byron, and he talked to her of the curse that 
lay upon his family, of the Gordons, the 
Wicked Lord, the death that struck down 
everything he loved, of how his mother and his 
friends had died within a month, of his marble 
heart, too, and of the lovely women of the East. 
She listened admiringly: he was so different 
from her husband, William Lamb, and 90 
beautiful. 

This aristocratic society into which he was at 
last gladly finding his way was still deeply 
imbued with the morals and manners of the 
eighteenth century. The spirit of this society 
was better exemplified by the Madame de 
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Drawings by Earle Horter 


Morteuil tone of old Lady Melbourne than by 
the fanciful style of her daughter-in-law. Lady 
Melbourne professed a systematic libertinism 
which Byron admired and strove to imitate, 
though he never entirely attained it. But just 
because the sophisticated crudity of this phi- 
losophy was secretly beyond his reach, he felt 
an almost cringing respect for the men, and 
even more for the women, who had made it 
their rule of life. Lady Caroline often bored 
him; Lady Melbourne intimidated him and 
charmed him with a freedom of spirit which he 
could only enjoy by fits and starts. In rounding 
off the process of his conversion to the new 
skepticism in love, she played the part that 
Matthews had played at Cambridge in bringing 
him to skepticism i in religion. Here at Mel- 
bourne House, just as earlier at Trinity, the 
convention of unconventionality was the most 
exacting code of all. 

To Lady Caroline he often showed astound- 
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ing hardness of heart. Her passionate remarks 
struck him merely as a tiresome and vulgar 
noise that drowned his inward music. He would 
have liked familiarity, lightness, a blend of gay 
frivolity and fleeting melancholy. He felt con- 
straint in Lady Caroline’s adoration of him. 
This woman, who could write charming letters 
to a husband she no longer loved, wrote to 
Byron with a degree of pathos that was hardly 
tolerable. She imagined she would please him 
by displaying Society to his gaze, and she 
arranged morning parties for him to which the 
most beautiful and remarkable women in 
London were invited. But the drawing-room 
tittle-tattle wearied the Pilgrim who, six 
months earlier, had been smoking so peacefully 
under an azure sky, gazing at the mountains. 
Lying on his sofa at Newstead he had written: 
“Anything rather than conjugate from morn- 
ing to night the accursed verb ennuyer.” He 
was now thinking regretfully of his lost sol- 
itude. 


THE CHILLY ANNABELLA 


A LL THIS time he was being closely 
observed by an intelligent young girl who saw 
him at Melbourne House. She was a country 
niece of Lady Melbourne’s, Anne Isabella Mil- 
banke — Annabella she was called for short — 
of good education and a religious bent, who, 
during her stay in London, was rather scorn- 
fully watching the society of the capital and 
her wild cousin Caroline. She was invited to “a 
morning-party for waltzing” at Melbourne 
House and Caroline Lamb pointed out Lord 
Byron to her. She found him haughty, “his 
mouth continually betraying the acrimony of 
his spirit.” She would not be introduced that 
day, as she noted in her diary, because of “all 
the women absurdly courting him.” But a few 
days later she saw him again, found him shy, 
and tried to make him talk. “He spoke his 
surprise at my not being disgusted with scenes 
in which there was scarcely one person who, on 
returning home, dared to look into them- 
selves.” 

She admired the remark. It corresponded to 
her own feelings, and besides, it was sincerely 
spoken. Amidst this turmoil which he had not 
the courage to stand clear of, he regretted that 
other Byron, the dreamer of Athens and New- 
stead. But why was he telling this fair young 
stranger things that he had said to nobody? 
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There was something provocative in her. Her 
complexion was fresh, her cheeks round and 
pink. She was not tall, but she was admirably 
formed. Byron asked Moore if she was some 
lady’s companion. “No,” answered Moore in a 
whisper, “she is a great heiress; you should 
marry her and repair Newstead.” 

Byron spoke to Caroline Lamb in high praise 
of Miss Milbanke, even drawing an unflattering 
parallel between the two cousins. She was 
fascinated, and accepted his rebuffs. Byron 
had only to express his disapproval of this 
mode of life, or of these too frequent parties, 
and in particular his detestation of dancing (a 
dislike of very old standing) for waltzes and 
quadrilles to be seen no more in Melbourne 
House. He asked her never to waltz again. And 
she promised. Loving and vanquished, she was 
completely at his mercy. She wrote him bold, 
insensate letters in which she offered him not 
only her love, but all her jewels, too, if he were 
in need of money. 

She did not become his mistress at once. In 
Byron’s self-made philosophy, a woman who 
did not give herself gave nothing of herself, and 
despised a lover too cowardly to force her. 
Caroline’s mother, Lady Bessborough, thought 
herself clever in telling this compromising 
visitor that, whatever appearances might be, 
he was not loved and that Caroline would send 
him packing. He did not reply; but he deter- 
mined neither to pursue Lady Caroline — for 
pursuit would have been in vain — nor to get 
out of her way. A week later she was his. 
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A TEMPESTUOUS AFFAIR 


H. HAD taken her with per- 
fect coolness. He was a hateful and 
stern lover to her, judging his mis- 
tress without any illusions, with all 
the keen and pitiless realism which 
was the natural form of his mind 
when he was not ‘himself in love, 
“T never knew a woman with great- 
er or more pleasing talents. But 
these are unfortunately coupled 
with a total lack of common con- 
duct. .. . Your heart, my poor 
Caro (what a little volcano’), 
pours lava through your veins. . . 

I have always thought you the 

cleverest, most agreeable, absurd, 

amiable, perplexing, dangerous, 
fascinating little being that lives now.” She 
displeased him with those very traits that for 
others were the charm of her spirit. Her 
imagination was inflamed with books, and she 
wanted her love affair to be a love romance. 
She imagined she could keep this poet by 
quoting poets to him. He listened distantly to 
her Greek and Latin and her fashionable 
anecdotes, and his thoughts turned back to the 
silent languor of the Morning Star of Annesley, 
or the mute women of the East. 

If he let one day pass without visiting her, 
she would send him one or another of the 
extraordinary little pages who surrounded her. 
Sometimes she even disguised herself as a page 
to take him a note. “A scene worthy of 
Faublas,” commented Byron, who loathed 
these extravagances. She had become friendly 
with the valet, Fletcher, and wrote beseeching 
him to open the apartment to her. If she were 
not invited to a ball which Lord Byron was 
attending, she would shamelessly wait for him 
in the street. This naive adoration ought to 
have touched Byron, but it only annoyed him; 
he thought she would make him a laughing- 
stock, and — a more curious sentiment — he 
actually condemned the love of which he was 
the object. To the Bible-bred young Scot in 
Byron, Lady Caroline was the woman taken in 
adultery. 

“Like Napoleon, I have always had a great 
contempt for women; and formed this opinion 
of them not hastily, but from my own fatal 
experience. My writings, indeed, tend to exalt 
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the sex; and my imagination has always de- 
lighted in giving them a Jeau idéal likeness, but 
lonly drew them as a painter or statuary would 
do — as they should be. . . . They are in an 
unnatural state of society. The Turks and 
Eastern people manage these matters better 
than we do. They lock them up, and they are 
much happier. Give a woman a looking glass 
and a few sugar-plums, and she will be satis- 
fied.” But the husband, William Lamb, was no 
Turk. He did no more than say gently to his 
wife: ““Couldn’t you leave it alone?” 

Lady Bessborough, now more clearly en- 
lightened, was even more perturbed than her 
son-in-law. She had known stirring times in 
her own youth, and in its day her liaison with 
Lord Granville had been notorious. But never 
had she gone as far as her daughter and 
dressed herself in carter’s clothing to be able to 
break in upon her lover and keep watch on him, 
or stood waiting in the rain while people came 
out from a ball. In despair Lady Bessborough 
summoned Hobhouse to call on her to discuss 
this wretched affair that was dishonoring the 
two families. Hobhouse was always ready to 
preach a sermon to his friend, but in this 
instance he stood in no need of it. Byron was 
as weary as Lady Bessborough herself of 
Caroline Lamb’s follies. He did not conceal this 
from Lady Melbourne, who was not only 
open-minded in her views, but adroit in her 
psychology, and gladly discussed the adventure 
with her daughter-in-law’s lover. He infinitely 
preferred the society of Tom Moore or Hob- 
house to that of a shameless hussy. 

He even enjoyed more serious distractions, 
for Annabella Milbanke saw him at a lecture on 
religion, wriggling in an odd way at every 
mention of that word. She rounded off her stay 
in London by attending a course on the density 
of the Earth, at which she took learned notes. 
Byron was mildly amused by this love of 
science in a woman, and in his conversations 
with Lady Melbourne dubbed Miss Milbanke 
“the Princess of Parallelograms.” Neverthe- 
less, he could not repress a feeling of affection- 
ate respect for her. Whatever else she might be, 
this nicely shaped girl who discoursed of the 
density of the Earth, she was chaste. 

At Miss Milbanke’s request, Caroline had 
submitted to Byron a few of her cousin’s 
poems, which he found fairly interesting. “She 
18 certainly a very extraordinary girl; who 
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could imagine so much strength and variety of 
thought under that placid countenance?” And 
he added: “I have no desire to be better 
acquainted with Miss Milbanke; she is too 
good for a fallen spirit to know, and I should 
like her more if she were less perfect.” Too 
perfect — she read this verdict, for the letter 
was meant to be shown to her; and naturally 
she noted it with a modesty tinged with a trace’ 
of complacency, for her sole imperfection was 
that she knew her own perfection. She was an 
only child, worshiped by her parents, asked in 
marriage by five or six young men during her 
first season in society, and she believed herself 
infallible. Her soul was generous, even pas- 
sionate, but she would sometimes seem cold 
and calculating, in that she was forever seeking 
to rationalize her actions. Her mind was that 
of a good mathematician, believing in its 
precise knowledge of everything, and to her the 
poetic, superficial erudition of a Caroline Lamb 
seemed trumpery. 

A fallen angel Byron had called himself; and 
Annabella gravely approved, thinking that 
perhaps it was she, the sincere believer, who 
would provide the help this very handsome 
angel needed for his redemption. He was very 
simple with her, “and very good-natured.” 
Yet she noticed a tendency to gallantry in him, 
and that he was quite different with women 
from what he was with men. Anne Isabella 
Milbanke was much more concerned with Lord 
Byron than was good for her salvation, in this 
world at least. 


**Go AND BE DAMNED!”’ 


Bw 1812. The conduct of Caroline 
Lamb, always extravagant, was becoming in- 
sufferable. One morning Lady Bessborough 
called on her daughter and begged her to come 
to Ireland with her; William would join them 
there, and an end would be made of this sorry 
business. Lord Melbourne arrived while she 
was in the house, and spoke severely to 
Caroline. She lost her temper and replied so 
impudently that the terrified Lady Bess- 
borough ran downstairs to summon Lady 
Melbourne. When they came up together, Lady 
Caroline had fled without dressing. Old Lord 
Melbourne explained that she had threatened 
to go and live with her lover. “Go and be 
damned!” he had retorted. 

Together the two mothers rushed to Byron, 
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whom they found alone, and no less startled 
than themselves. The step taken by these two 
great ladies amused him. A year before he had 
been unknown, and to-day they were both on 
their knees supplicating his intervention to 
send back their daughter and daughter-in-law 
to her husband’s house. A curious revenge. A 
tip to the Lambs’ coachman elicited the address 
to which Lady Caroline had been driven, and 
he found her at the house of a doctor in 
Kensington. Almost forcibly he brought her 
back to her mother, who, under the stress of 
her emotion, had just had another stroke. 

Mother and mother-in-law, husband and 
lover, all now begged Lady Caroline to leave 
London. Byron told her that her refusal to do 
so showed her weakness and egotism. But she 
remained, although he was no longer willing 
that she should visit him, staying on in the 
hope of a chance meeting in the street or a 
drawing-room. 

At last she consented to accompany Lady 
Bessborough—and Byron breathed again. 
This had been his first adventure with a 
woman of rank, and a hateful experience he 
found it. This mistress of his, so greedy of his 
time and thoughts, had ended by infuriating 
him. And she, who had flung herself into this 
passion with heedless yet generous violence, 
emerged from it sick and dying. 

Byron, nevertheless, was writing to Lady 
Melbourne: “I presume you have heard and 
will not be sorry to hear again, that they are 
safely deposited in Ireland, and that the sea 
rolls between you and one of your torments; the 
other you see is still at your elbow. Now you 
will not regret to hear that I wish this to end, 
and it certainly shall not be renewed on my 
part. It is not that I love another, but loving 
at all is quite out of my way; I am tired of 
being a fool.” 

Lady Melbourne treated the adventure with 
perfect sang-froid: “I think you attach too 
much blame to yourself — she was no novice. 
. . » She knew enough to be upon her guard, 
and cannot be looked upon as the victim of a 
designing man.” And, too expert in male 
credulity, Lady Melbourne ended: “If she 
thought her friends cared less, she would be 
more likely to take some other fancy. ... It 
seems to me that the best thing you can do is 
to marry, and that in fact you can get out of 
this scrape by no other means.” 
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A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE 

T. MARRY. That accorded exactly with 
Byron’s own desires. He believed in marriage. 
It was his last illusion. A young peer (and 
especially a Byron) ought to drink, gamble, and 
play with his neighbor’s wife, and then, having 
taken his proper fill of adventure, should 
marry a woman of good birth and tolerable 
fortune, whom he did not love, and give her 
enough children to assure the future of his 
name. Such was the convention, such the 
Newstead code. 

To reassure Lady Melbourne once and for 
all, he made an astounding confession to her: 
that his keenest desire was to marry Lady 
Caroline’s own cousin — the Miss Milbanke 
whom he had occasionally met at William 
Lamb’s and whose verses he had read. Nothing 
surprised Lady Melbourne, but this time she 
was greatly astonished. Could anyone imagine 
two creatures more divergent than the pious 
mathematician and Childe Harold? But it was 
just that contrast which took Byron’s fancy, as 
well as the reserve of this girl, the only woman 
who had kept him at arm’s length. “I know 
little of her, and have not the most distant 
reason to suppose that I am at all a favourite 
in that quarter. But I never saw a woman 
whom I esteemed so much.” 

Lady Melbourne demanded some safe- 
guards: “Do you think you can manage both 
her and Caroline? Impossible. As a friend I say 
flirt as much as you please, but do not get 
into a serious scrape before you are safe from 
the present one.” To which Byron answered: 
“Miss Milbanke I admire because she is a 
clever woman, an amiable woman, and of high 
blood, for I have still a few prejudices on the 
last score, were I to marry. As to love, that is 
done in a week (provided the lady has a reason- 
able share); besides, marriage goes on better 
with esteem and confidence than romance, and 
she is quite pretty enough to be loved by her 
husband, without being so glaringly beautiful 
as to attract too many rivals.” 

Love entered so little into this project of 
marriage that, in the letter in which Byron 
desired Lady Melbourne to transmit his re- 
quest to Annabella’s parents, he gave her 2 
long description of his new passion for an 
Italian singer, “not very beautiful, but very 
much in the style I like. . . . She is very fond 
of her husband, which is all the better, as thus, 
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if a woman is attached to her husband, how 
much more will she naturally like one who is 
not her husband.” 

It was a terrible responsibility to put forward 
the claims of so wayward a suitor to one of the 
few persons of that age who still viewed mar- 
riage as a sacred and irrevocable act. Byron 
himself, in one of his sober moments, declared 
that she deserved a better courtship than his. 
But Lady Melbourne was fond of the young 
man. She was touched when she heard, at the 
age of sixty, that she could still be preferred 
before all women. And perhaps she also re- 
flected that it would be diverting to see this 
fickle Don Juan taken in hand by her serious- 
minded niece. Would Annabella suffer some 
pangs? That would do her no harm, thought 
Lady Melbourne, who was always annoyed by 
Annabella’s apparent placidity; and she began 
to play her hand. 

Byron was not very deft in his choice of 
Lady Melbourne as go-between, for Annabella 
had no high opinion of her judgment. She 
replied: “I should be totally unworthy of Lord 
Byron’s esteem if I were not to speak the truth 
without equivocation. Believing that he never 
will be the object of that strong affection 
which would make me happy in domestic life, I 
should wrong him by any measure that might, 
even indirectly, confirm his present impres- 
sions. From my limited observations of his 
conduct, I was predisposed to believe your 
strong testimony in his favour, and I willingly 
attribute it more to the defect of my own 
feelings than of his character that I am not 
inclined to return his attachment.” In fact, if 
Miss Milbanke was to be believed, she declined 
to be his wife because she did not love him. 
It was quite a fresh experience for the author 
of Childe Harold. 


AUGUSTA 


i. THE EARLY summer of 1813 Byron’s 
half-sister Augusta had written to him saying 
that she was forced to leave home on account 
of her husband’s money troubles, and was 
coming to stay with him in London. He had not 
seen her since his return to England. She lived 
at Six Mile Bottom, in a country house close to 
the Newmarket race course, with three children 
on her hands, and overwhelmed by money diffi- 
culties. Her husband, Colonel Leigh, was one of 
the most incapable men alive, as well as an 


unconscionable egotist, and spent his life in 
racing, piling up huge debts in consequence, 
and in running after servant girls with his 
friend, Lord Darlington. He hardly ever saw his 
wife, and only stayed with her during the 
Newmarket races. 

Augusta had the reputation of being faithful 
to him. She had been brought up by a pietistic 
grandmother, and she used a curious devotional 
jargon in place of any real morality. In the 
family it was known that a gift from Augusta 
Leigh would always be a Bible or a Prayer 
Book. In any case, her household and maternal 
cares left her no time for thinking of other 
things. Tending her children, of whom at least 
one in the three was always ailing, staving off 
bookmakers and creditors, answering the let- 
ters of a husband who was incapable of penning 
one — her life was all taken up with this 
humble daily round. No one could live a more 
hand-to-mouth existence. 

Byron received her in his Bennet Street 
apartments, in the early afternoon of Sunday, 
June 27, 1813. He was charmed by her. 
Physically she delighted him from the first 
moment. She did not look very pretty at a 
casual glance; her good looks depended as 
much on her carelessness in appearance as on 
her features, beautiful as they were. She had 
the Byrons’ profile, their odd trick of not 
pronouncing an 7, their almost childishly pout- 
ing lips, their frowning eyebrows. For Byron, 
always so curious about himself, it was an 
astonishing and pleasant sensation to meet this 
other self, who turned out to be a pretty 
woman. 

In some ways they had points of moral like- 
ness as well. She had the shyness of the 
Byrons, who had something of the wild crea- 
ture in them. She and Byron were both silent in 
company, but found themselves delightfully 
free with each other when alone. Was this 
because she was his sister, because he shared so 
many memories with her, from that fickle 
father of theirs to the Dowager of Southwell? 
However it might be, from the very first day 
their conversation was pleasant and animated. 
What a pity she was married! She might have 
come to live with him, and kept house for him 
— it would have been better for him than 
marrying some stranger. He hated strangers, 
creatures who know nothing of your life, of 
your sensitive spots, your wretched foot, your 
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harsh childhood. With Augusta everything was 
so simple. You could let yourself go — com- 
pletely. And for her “Baby Byron,” Augusta 
had a soft-hearted indulgence. 

Doubtless Byron expounded to her his fa- 
vorite doctrine that only powerful sensation 
can give us self-knowledge. But ideas ex- 
pounded to Augusta were as water poured on a 
duck’s back. In her muddled, seesaw mind, 
ideas instantaneously slipped away into a limbo 
of vagueness. At first, out of sheer politeness, 
she asked to see any new verses of his; he 
replied that she would not understand anything 
about them; and she laughed, really satisfied. 

She had a childlike enjoyment of playing 
games. Gifted like all the Byrons with a very 
keen sense of the comical, she indulged in 
mimicry, to her brother’s great delight. She 
spoke a queer language of her own, in which 
facts were wrapped in such a mist of paren- 
theses, insinuations, and incoherencies, that 
after five minutes listening to her one had no 
further idea what she was talking about. It 
was all “Oh dear! Oh dear!” . . . stories of 
children’s ailments . . . suddenly an anecdote 
of Queen Charlotte, to whom she was a lady- 
in-waiting . . . and then someridiculous mem- 
ory that occurred to her . . . Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! . . . and she burst into laughter. Byron 
adored this incoherence: the Augustan myste- 
ries, he called it, and “her damned crinkum- 
crankum.” He quickly came to adopt with her 
a tone of affectionate joking that was more like 
a lover’s than a brother’s. 

She spent all the early part of July in Lon- 
don. She did not live at Byron’s, but accom- 
panied him to dance at Almack’s or to the 
theater, and she called on him daily in his 
Bennet Street rooms. He had an elderly house- 
keeper, Mrs. Mule, who looked like a witch and 
alarmed all his visitors, but worshiped her 
master, who was very kind to her. The house- 
keeper, the bachelor rooms, a lady’s daily 
visits — it was the classic setting for a liaison, 
and from the very beginning there must have 
slipped into these “strangely fraternal” rela- 
tions an element of sensuality, all the more 
ingratiating for its being at first unconscious. 

Everything here was combining to seduce 
Byron. It was possible for this young woman 
who attracted him to visit him quite freely. 
They were not safeguarded against love, like 
normal brothers and sisters, by the wear and 
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tear of their affection. Augusta was a half. 
sister, but almost a stranger, and she retained 
all the glamour of discovery. It was enough 
for Byron merely to imagine a dangerous pas. 
sion, to believe himself fated for it. Was he 
not born of the Byrons and the Gordons, whose 
history was as terrible as that of the Borgias? 

From childhood he had felt himself marked, 
like Zelucco, for some monstrous crime that 
would set him above and beyond the pale of 
human law. Augusta Leigh attracted him, not 
although she was his sister, but because she was 
his sister. That very inability to escape from 
himself, which isolated him so dangerously 
from others, was here serving him; for in this 
woman who was so like him, it was still himself 
that he sought. In his desire for her there 
lurked, as it were, a strange narcissism. 

About the middle of July she became his 
mistress. A little later Byron was confessing the 
matter to his confidante, Lady Melbourne; in 
his letters to her he stressed the fact that 
Augusta had yielded more from kindness than 
from passion. “‘By that God who made me for 
my own misery, and not much for the good of 
others, she was not to blame, one thousandth 
part in comparison. She was not aware of her 
own peril till it was too late, and I can only 
account for her subsequent abandon by an 
observation which I think is not unjust, that 
women are much more attached than men if 
they are treated with anything like fairness or 
tenderness.” 

This love yielded him a pleasure all the more 
sharp and penetrating for his sense of sin. 
Beside this mingled draught of joy and re- 
morse all his past adventures seemed savorless. 
Augusta, a far simpler soul, just yielded. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! . . . what an adventure for 
the mother of a family . . . and how ill-fitted 
her nature was for this tragedy! Her religion 
was entirely superficial and had not the slight- 
est bearing on her actions. Her keenest senti- 
ment was kindness, but it was a kindness s0 
little regulated by moral or social rules that she 
would have seen no harm in committing the 
most criminal act so long as she imagined it 
gave pleasure to someone she liked. The 
strangest thing was that she still loved, in her 
way, that “impossible gentleman,” her cousin 
and husband; but how could she refuse any- 
thing that her Baby Byron asked of her? Oh 
dear! Oh dear! ... She was one of those 
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women who believe that just by ceasing to 
think of it, an unpleasant past is wiped out. 

At the end of July she took him down to 
Newmarket with her to see the three children. 
It was a merry visit. The children liked their 
young uncle and joyously shouted “Byron! 
Byron!” whenever he came into the room. 
Then Augusta returned to London with him. 
Colonel Leigh’s financial situation was such 
that life was better anywhere than in that 
house of his. Brother and sister made plans for 
travel. Byron was disgusted with England. The 
Prince-Regent, whom he had thought a liberal, 
was daily becoming more and more despotic. 
Leigh Hunt, the man of letters, was imprisoned 
for criticizing a eulogy of the Prince. Such a 
country horrified Byron. “What a fool I was to 
come back,” he would say, and called to mind 
the scent of thyme and lavender, the sharp 
contours of mountains cutting an indigo sea, 
lands where you bothered your head about no 
one and no one bothered about you. Why not 
take Augusta away to Greece or Sicily? 

Lady Melbourne continued to receive his 
confidences. Notwithstanding her boldness, she 
was startled; admittedly, she was no fanatic in 
morality, but the horror of incest goes beyond 
morality. “You are on the brink of a precipice, 
and if you do not retreat, you are lost for ever 
— it is a crime for which there is no salvation in 
this world, whatever there may be in the next.” 
Byron was extremely proud of having been 
able to shock her. “She is a good woman, after 
all,” he remarked, “for there are things she will 
stop at.” But he obeyed her and dropped the 
Sicilian project. “Dear Lady Melbourne: Your 
kind letter is unanswerable; no one but yourself 


would have taken the trouble; no one but me 
would have been in a situation to require it. I 
am still in town, so that it has as yet all the 
effect you wish.” 

In town he certainly was, alone with Aug- 
usta in the desert of a London August, and very 
happy. During the spring, before this liaison 
opened, he had published an Oriental narrative 
poem, The Giaour, his only work since Childe 
Harold. \t was a rather cold poem, of middling 
quality, dealing with a memory of Athens — 
the tale of a woman whom the Turks had 
wished to cast into the sea for her adultery. 
In the autumn, within a few days, he added 


five hundred lines to it, hammered out white- 
hot: 
Leila! each thought was only thine! 
My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
My bope on high — my all below. 
Earth holds no other like to thee, 
Or, if it doth, in vain for me: 
For worlds I dare not view the dame 
Resembling thee, yet not the same. 
The very crimes that mar my youth, 
This bed of death attest my truth! 
"Tis all too late — thou wert, thou art 
The cherish’d madness of my heart! 


The cherished madness of his heart, his 
crime, his weal, his only hope on high and 
below — these were all Augusta. But he knew 
this madness could not last. Lady Melbourne, 
this time really anxious, was forced out of her 
usual indulgence. Convinced that Byron and 
his sister were both heading for disaster, she 
begged him to break the connection. He had 
not the courage to do so. Augusta spent the 
whole of August with him. And when she left 


him, at the beginning of September, she was 
pregnant. 


THE END OF “THE YOUTH OF BYRON” 
M. Maurois’ complete life of Byron will shortly be published in book form. 
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Mata Hari, Seductress of the Allies 


her subsequent success over two sophis- 
ticated men. 

One of these was the military attaché 
—a dashing Prussian cavalryman who 
completely turned Maria’s head; and 
when Herr Lesser returned to Berlin, 
Maria remained behind with her soldier 
lover. In the little apartment which 
they occupied, the proud and happy 
girl so gained the admiration of her lover 
that he confided to her some of his 
official worries. The Russian artillery 
were being issued a new gun, and the 
German authorities were clamoring for 
a description of the weapon; but the 
Russians had shown a disinclination to 
be obliging (a new trait in that easy- 
going and corrupt bureaucracy, accus- 
tomed to supply, for a price, anything 
the Germans wanted). In order to satisfy 
the demands of the home authorities, 
Maria’s lover displayed a fine magna- 
nimity. He loaned Maria to a Russian 
officer who was willing to pay for the 
girl’s favors by indiscreetly revealing all 
that her lover wished to know about the 
new gun. 

This action of betraying a girl and 
then luring her into the secret service 
was a familiar part of the technique of 
many German spies. The story of 
espionage is full of similar cases. In 
Maria Ann Lesser her lover saw the 
makings of a superior secret agent, so he 
sent her to Abteilung ITI with the recom- 
mendation that she be trained for 
intelligence work. There may have been 
a private clause in the recommendation, 
for the officer to whom it was addressed 
took the girl under his own protection. 
Together they visited the Italian man- 
euvers, where Maria Lesser probably 
first met Mata Hari, who was also 
attending this military exercise under 
royal protection. 

Maria Lesser was trained at Lorrach 
and then entrusted with independent 
missions which were accomplished with 
the touch of a master hand. She was 
later recalled to the training school, 
where she instructed the students. 
Drawing upon her own experience, 
Maria taught her woman pupils that 
while spying was a game in which they 
would get no credit if they were success- 
ful and no mercy if they failed, it had its 
own recompense. She warned them that 
it demanded every sacrifice, even to 
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death; that it was a rough-and-tumble 
game in which virtue was a bagatelle, of 
value only as a stake to gain their end. 

As for Mata Hari, she was one pupil 
who had already learned this lesson for 
herself. After her graduation from 
Lorrach, she had to be restored to her 
position as a vaudeville “star” and 
equipped to resume her position as a 
courtesan, so that she might exercise her 
newly developed talent. With official 
assistance she embarked on what was to 
be the existence of a super-spy — prob- 
ably the most accomplished and danger- 
ous spy of the century. 

She continued to travel from one city 
to another. She became a familiar figure 
at army maneuvers, where she was 
invariably the cherished companion of 
some highly-placed officer, her purpose 
unsuspected because of her notoriety. 
Scarcely any capital of Europe escaped 
her poisonous presence. Like her favor- 
ite reptile, the serpent, the slime of her 
writhing body coiled from one city to 
another, leaving its track of debauchery 
and treacherous betrayal. At the apogee 
of her career, when she had at her feet 
men of power, influence, and wealth 
from all parts of Europe, it would seem 
that her dream of being the idol on some 
strange altar had been realized. Her 
progress from one engagement to an- 
other was a triumphal procession over a 
flower-carpeted path. Her state was very 
nearly regal, for princes met in her 
rooms, and ambassadors forgot their 
cares when she offered them consolation. 

Of her first steps in the practice of 
espionage very little is known, since she 
herself is dead and the German authori- 
ties have good reason to remain reticent. 
We must pass over some years while the 
twinkling feet of the Red Dancer carry 
the lovely body toward Paris on her 
final phase, Nach Paris. These two 
words have become synonymous with 
German Nemesis. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN JOURNALISM 


Es 

E FIRST of her known spy 
activities shows that she was employed 
upon an extensive scheme in which high 
finance and low morality each had its 
part — one of Germany’s most expen- 
sive failures. It is now a well-known fact 


that the Berlin authorities made a 
vigorous effort to control and direct a 


substantial current of public opinion in 
France through the daily press. The 
familiar story has been exposed in the 
prosecution of Caillaux, Humbert, Al. 
meyreda, Bolo, and Malvy, charged with 
complicity in the effort to purchase 
influential journals with German capital 
for the purpose of spreading Germano. 
phile ideas. Mata Hari played an in. 
conspicuous part in the intrigue from 
its inception. 

In 1912, when she was on one of her 
visits to Paris, Mata Hari made stren- 
uous efforts to learn something of the 
inner workings of Parisian journalism: 
what journals were in need of financing, 
where pressure could be applied to ob- 
tain financial control, and what were the 
Berlin sources of information. In this 
réle she was completely overshadowed 
by her colleague, Almeyreda, for, while he 
succeeded in reaching the font of policy, 
Mata Hari lingered with the journalists 
themselves. This was flattering to her 
vanity, since the cultivation of journal- 
istic friendships produced favorable 
notices in the press; but it was not 
particularly useful to her employers, 
because editorial writers do not frame 
policies and have nothing to do with the 
control of the journals which they help 
to produce. 

So little did the Germans trust their 
spies that each one was placed under the 
unseen supervision of a more trusted 
agent, who in turn had his supervisor. 
In this way the slightest deviation from 
the strict path of duty was followed by 
denunciation to the authorities against 
whom they were operating. One cannot 
take risks with a spy inclined to treach 
ery. Mata Hari was placed under the 
willing charge of a German noblemat, 
who, while ostensibly her “ protector,” 
provided her with an expensive villa at 
Neuilly, the fashionable suburb of 
Paris, where she soon began to collect 
her friends. 

At first there was no effort to concedl 
the relations between the baron and his 
friend, but when his purpose was served 
and Mata Hari had established more 
advantageous relations with F 
officials, the German nobleman moved 
out of the picture. It was emphati 
not part of his duties to monopolize 
favors of the spy. 

Again let us glance at the methods of 
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the German secret service to appreciate 
why Mata Hari was encouraged to 
ice her profession as a courtesan. 
At first thought it would appear that a 
’s duty is to be as inconspicuous as 
ible and to avoid any entanglement 
which would attract suspicion, rather 
than to court the full glare of publicity. 
This is the argument of the unsophisti- 
cated. 

Most of the successful spies, the 

ies, have occupied positions 

which brought them much before the 

blic. Witness the example of Trebitsch 

Lincoln, who served as a member of the 

British Parliament while in the pay of 
the German secret service. 

Contrary to belief, a spy’s main diffi- 
culty is not in finding out things, but in 
forwarding the information he has 
collected. Anyone who has the average 
five senses can exercise them in obtaining 
the required information with very little 
attendant danger; the risk of exposure 
comes in transmitting it. Should the 
spy, however, make a false move and 
arouse suspicion, it is imperative to have 
a well-grounded and perfectly rehearsed 
alibi. And it must not be too innocent. 
The prearranged excuse should seem a 
convincing reason for furtive movements 
and suspicious efforts to avoid surveil- 
lance. 

The majority of the lesser spies sent 
out by Germany during the war were 
furnished in advance with the most 
singular excuses, rehearsed so that when 
produced to meet the occasion, they 
would divert suspicion from the graver 
charge of espionage. Usually they were 
furnished with some contraband article 
of German or Austrian manufacture. 
Narcotics were a favorite camouflage. 
If a man carrying cocaine, heroin, or 
morphine were arrested on suspicion of 
spying, he had an excellent excuse 
ready-made for the occasion: “I am a 
smuggler, not a spy.” That expression 

¢ so familiar to the counter- 
espionage agent during the war that 
smuggling became almost synonymous 
with spying. 

The illicit occupation in Mata Hari’s 
case, however, served an even better 
Purpose, for it brought her into direct 
relations with public men in a way 

ch made investigation a matter of 
great delicacy. 

_Even when she did come under sus- 
Picion, her réle enabled her to escape 

on time after time, to the intense 
annoyance of the Second Bureau of 
the French War Department, which is 
€ nerve center of the army and re- 
sponsible for counter-espionage. The 
agents of the Second Bureau were con- 
vinced of her guilt long before they could 
secure the material evidence which made 
* conviction reasonably certain. 


THE WORLD WaR 

@. THE DAY when war was de- 
clared between Germany and France, 
Mata Hari was in Berlin. She lunched at 
the famous Adlon with her friend, the 
chief of the secret police, and since the 
hotel was the favorite resort of high 
officials, who now became popular idols 
in the enthusiasm of war, Mata Hari 
basked in the reflected glory of her il- 
lustrious protector. The excited throng, 
hungering for a sight of their national 
heroes, surged about the famous restau- 
rant to catch a glimpse of the leaders 
who happened to be eating there that 
day. Every minute saw the waiting 
crowd increase in size and the cheering 
swell in volume. 

When the time came for Mata Hari to 
emerge, the crowd was in its best humor 
and gave Herr von Jagow, the prominent 
police officer, a rousing reception as he 
departed with the lady on his arm. But 
not all the population of the capital 
crowded into the street before the Ad- 
lon. Other enthusiastic groups paraded 
the streets singing songs of war. For 
once the active restraint of the Berlin 
police was relaxed; they took holiday. 
So did their chief. In an official car he 
made a tour of the excited city for the 
amusement of his companion, whom he 
proudly exhibited to the populace — 
and, incidentally, to the foreign agents, 
who did not miss this indiscretion. 

It never was an easy matter for 
neutrals to pass from one belligerent 
country to another during the war. 
Harassed police agents at the frontiers 
and ports of entry suspected everyone, 
demanding absolute proof from all 
travelers that their journey was of a 
wholly innocent nature. To elude the 





vigilance ‘of these officials the German 
secret service had organized a highly 
efficient forgery department whose duty 
it was to produce at short notice all the 
necessary proofs of identity to enable a 
neutral to circulate freely among the 
nations at war. 

In Mata Hari’s case no forged papers 
were necessary. She was a Hollander, 
and hence a neutral; and she was also a 
distinguished dancer of established repu- 
tation, with influential friends who were 
able to smooth over many difficulties 
which beset the less fortunate traveler. 


Even so, a very good reason had to be 
furnished for her desire to visit Paris; so 
to the French representatives in Holland 
she offered the plausible excuse that she 
wished to dispose of her property at 
Neuilly. This satisfied them when* the 
application was supported by the head of 
the Dutch Cabinet and by powerful 
French officials, and Mata Hari was 
granted the papers necessary for her 
journey to Paris. 

The head of the German secret service 
provided her with 30,000 marks (at that 
time $7,500) for her expenses. Un- 
fortunately, this financial transaction 
was made known to the English Intel- 
ligence Department, who passed on their 
information to the Second Bureau in 
Paris as soon as it was known that the 
French capital was her destination. At a 
later date Mata Hari had an uneasy 
moment when she was taxed with re- 
ceiving this payment and asked for an 
explanation. She treated her questioner 
with disdain, and the question with a 
lack of gravity which only equaled her 
want of modesty. 

“It is true that I received 30,000 
marks from my friend who is head of the 
espionage department, but it was not 
the salary of a spy. It was the price of 
my favors, for I was his mistress.” 

“Yes, we know of your intimate rela- 
tions with the officer,” was the unfeeling 
retort, “but he must have been unusu- 
ally generous to treat you so liberally.” 

“Thirty thousand marks generous! 
That was my usual price. My lovers 
never offered me less.” 

When the London authorities oblig- 
ingly “signaled” the approaching arrival 
of Mata Hari in Paris, she was taken 
under the closest surveillance by the 
Second Bureau; but the strictest scru- 
tiny of her actions and correspondence 
failed to reveal any material evidence of 
her complicity in espionage. Certainly 
she had friends among some of the 
women who were known to act as 
carriers for their lovers employed in the 
German secret service in Spain and 
Switzerland, but it was found on most 
reliable authority that she was com- 
pletely ignorant of this employment. It 
was only a similarity of social tastes 
which brought them together. 

Immediately she was reinstalled in 
Paris, Mata Hari began to extend her 
circle of friends. There was still the 
faithful band of old followers to whom 
she had awarded her favors in the past 
and who could still be of use to her on 
occasion. Among these were the per- 
manent head of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, who had been her first lover in 
Paris and who retained an ardent pas- 
sion for her to the bitter end, and Gen- 
eral Messimy, the amiable if not too 
brilliant old soldier who held the im- 
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portant post of War Minister. These 
men and the sycophants who invariably 
hover about the presence of persons of 
influence would serve to provide her 
with a rich field from which to extract 
information as well as personal gain. 

It was her liaison with the first men- 
tioned of these officials that permitted 
Mata Hari to perform a feat which 
would enhance the joy and gratification 
of the most successful secret agent. 
Some of her reports to the espionage 
chiefs in Holland were written on the 
official notepaper of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs — sure proof of her 
successful penetration into these ex- 
clusive official circles. But if indiscretion 
was the only sin of these and other 
leaders of opinion, if no actual guilt was 
proved against them, surely Mata Hari’s 
intimacy with these men enabled her to 
benefit from the confidence of their 
subordinates, who, human nature being 
what it is, must occasionally have been 
coaxed or persuaded to reveal confiden- 
tial knowledge to a woman who could 
predispose their chiefs in their favor. 


PLUMBING NEW DEPTHS 


ot onty did Mata Hari 
resume her former standards of de- 
praved morality, which she called 
pleasures, but she sank to lower depths 
of degradation than ever before. 
Throughout the war Paris was the 
Mecca of many a sorry pilgrimage for 
those who had faced the inferno of the 
advanced posts, with its horror of 
death and mutilation, its filth and 
abomination, its monastic deprivations 
from the soft and endearing charms of 
gentle companions. It is futile to blame 
these men, whose eyes still carried the 
reflection of death, for their excesses. To 
be deprived of their womenfolk was 
one of the severest strains to which 
they were exposed. In the feeling of 
unbounded relief which Paris leave 
afforded, many a decent and healthy- 
minded man sought gratification in the 
smiles and enchantments of Mont- 
martre’s mocking, laughing cherubim of 
hell. Who shall blame them? Did not St. 
Anthony try to solve the problem in his 
own way? And no one credits him with 
achieving any great happiness through 
his solution. 

Mata Hari knew that in the dens of 
iniquity to which these foreign officers, 
and French officers too, released from 
rigorous discipline and nervous strain, 
sought a temporary oblivion from their 
restraints, much valuable information 
could be obtained if one shared in the 
task of brightening the few days of leave 
and profited by the moments of in- 
toxicated relaxation. The author of the 
standard work on prostitution in Paris 
during the war mentions having en- 
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countered Mata Hari in several popular 
brothels frequented by soldiers on leave. 
In their efforts to purify her character 
some ardent admirers have protested 
against unguarded use of this statement 
because the medical man who makes it 
omits to mention whether she visited 
the establishments as a client or as an 
employee. Although we fail to appreciate 
the fine difference between the status of 
the two characters, let us say at once 
that we believe she went in the more 
dignified (if that is the word) character 
of client, frequenting the places for the 
express purpose of extracting from 
drunken soldiers information which 
they would have sacrificed their tongues 
to have retained. 

Her information concerning Allied 
military affairs did not all come from 
this tainted source. In point of fact, 
much of the material so gathered was 
likely to be very deceiving unless sub- 
stantiated. The wild rumors which 
circulated where large groups of people 
were congregated only confused the 
issue, and in matters of military policy 
the officers who came down from the 
front line were the worst possible 
judges. But the circles round her Minis- 
terial friends furnished the correctives. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that whatever material Mata Hari 
collected — trustworthy or not — and 
dispatched to her chiefs in Holland, re- 
mained her own and their secret formany 
a month. The exasperating feature of 
her activities, from a counter-espionage 
point of view, was that they defied 
detection. The Second Bureau had 
cleverly introduced some of its ablest 
agents into the intimacy of her private 
life without being able to surprise her 
secret. They were convinced of her 
guilt, yet unable to expose it. And 
Heaven knows she was not idle. 

Having obtained admission to France 
under the pretext of selling her Neuilly 
property, Mata Hari could not neglect 
this duty without arousing suspicion of 
her real mission. Apparently she dragged 
out the negotiations as long as she could, 
and when at last the weary business was 
satisfactorily completed, there was no 
further reason why she should not return 
to Holland. But she found a reason to 
prolong her stay. This increased the 
alarm of the Second Bureau, which 
would gladly have seen her depart. Mata 
Hari announced that she had enrolled in 
the Red Cross and had been instructed to 
report for duty at the hospital in Vittel 
— a town in the zone of the Chemin des 
Dames. 

There were excellent reasons why a 
suspected person should not be per- 
mitted to go there, and the Second 
Bureau was resolved to do its utmost to 
prevent the journey. A glance at the 





military situation will explain thy 
General Nivelle, who had succesde 
Joffre, had overcome the reluctance of 
the government to assume the offensiyg 
He had reason on his side, and his 
was conceded to have a fair prospect of 
success if the element of surprise jn 
attack was achieved. On the other 

the members of the government kney 
that their people were in a very d 

state of mind, which had been provoked 
by the heavy losses sustained in th 
defense of Verdun, and it was further 
aggravated by the poisonous accusations 
and innuendoes broadcast with fiendish 
cunning by a swarm of enemy agentsin 
France. The government witnessed this 
darkening of the national spirit with 
increasing alarm, fearing to sanction any 
offensive which did not carry the guar 
anty of success. 

Nivelle, supported by the British 
leaders, pointed out that the offensive 
had passed from the enemy into th 
hands of the Allies, who now hada 
superiority of men and material on the 
western front. He promised to delivers 
crushing blow which would bring peag 
appreciably nearer if only he was author. 
ized to push on with the attack in th 
face of unavoidable losses. 

On one thing he insisted. The practice 
of explaining the full details of an offen 
sive to the members of the government 
made the chance of taking the enemy 
by surprise a very remote possi 
in view of the activity displayed } 
enemy spies. But in this he was ove 
ruled to some extent. When his plan wa 
finally prepared, authority was given 
start the necessary preparations fora 
spring offensive. A spirit of hope began 
to peer wanly through the mist of gloom 

One of the three zones for the attath 
was in front of Vittel, so that all th 
bustling activity of preparation must 
surging eastward through the smal 
town which was the location of sever 
stationary units, such as hospitals and 
air squadrons. The town would k 
bursting with the portents of an offe- 9 
sive. There is no element in militay § 
strategy so conducive to success 6 § | 
surprise. The Lord may be on the sided 
the big battalions, but if the wealt § 
opponent is warned of his enemy! § | 
intentions, the advantages of numbe § 
are offset by the state of preparednessl* 
will encounter. 


A PLAUSIBLE EXCUSE 


Mi ara Hari made no secret 
her intention to visit Vittel. She had m# 
an old acquaintance in Paris, a Russ# 
nobleman who is to-day a well-know & | 
resident in the city, and he had informal 
her that a mutual friend had 
wounds which had resulted in the lossd 
his sight. This unfortunate victim of # 
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Was a former lover of Mata Hari’s — a 
) Captain Marov, an officer of the Russian 
contingent serving on the western front; 
he was at the time a patient in the hos- 
pital at Vittel, Without any hesitation 
Mata Hari announced her intention of 
going to the stricken man’s side to con- 
sole and comfort him with her ministra- 
tions, 
The men of the Second Bureau were 
convinced that she was seeking informa- 
tion concerning the approaching offen- 


secret d sive, because, since Nivelle had con- 
had mé  trived to keep much of his preparation 
Russ! § out of Parisian gossip, there was no 











alternative but to investigate it on the 
spot. Yet the utmost vigilance failed to 
reveal any act which could support their 
conviction. Nevertheless, the hazard of 

ving an agent of the enemy in the 
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forward area during preparations for an 
offensive was prodigious, and the Second 
Bureau felt justified in trying to prevent 
the journey. 

Authorization for a visit to the dis- 
trict of Vittel could only be obtained 
from the offices of the Interior and For- 
eign Affairs. But how could the counter- 
espionage agents tell the two men who 
were prepared to facilitate Mata Hari’s 
journey that their friend was a dangerous 
spy, when there was no shred of evidence 
to support the contention? M. Malvy 
and the head of the Foreign Office might 
be willing to concede that she was quite 
capable of committing any folly in 
broad daylight, but they would reject 
the suggestion that she was capable of 
even a petty villainy in the shadow. But, 
argued the Second Bureau officials, our 


own nationals who reside in the army 
zone are denied the privilege of leaving 
their homes without written consent 
from the local police, who are qualified 
from knowledge of their affairs to judge 
whether the journey is justifiable. No 
visitor is admitted to these closed areas 
without an official pass, which is issued 
only after the most careful investigation. 
Why, then, award to neutrals — even 
friendly neutrals — a privilege which is 
denied citizens whose patriotism is above 
all suspicion? 

In substance Mata Hari’s Ministerial 
friends replied: “The restriction of 
personal liberty within the army zone is 
a measure which we can enforce upon 
our own nationals because of their 
common interest in the safety of their 
country; but, from the point of view of 
general policy, we do not feel justified in 
recommending a similar course against 
neutrals whose friendship we desire to 
promote and thus establish good rela- 
tions abroad. Further, a general rule 
closing the forward areas to neutrals 
would inflict great hardships in individ- 
ual cases, and that we desire to avoid. 
Such a ruling, for example, would pre- 
vent the charming and spiritual Mata 
Hari, the prominent young Dutch artiste, 
from undertaking the highly meritorious 
mission she proposes to perform for the 
benefit of one of our wounded heroes.” 

Confronted by such a policy, there 
appeared little that the officers of the 
Second Bureau could do but sit on the 
quays and spit misanthropically into 
the Seine while waiting for the worst to 
happen. They could not deny that the 
supposed spy was making considerable 
self-sacrifice (a virtue of which she had 
never been accused) in forfeiting her 
elegant surroundings in order to live 
under macabre conditions that were a fit 
scene for a Dantean inferno. Besides, 
there was her love; and while philosophy 
can explain many things, there are some 
beyond her pitch, one of which is a 
woman’s love and the way of it. 


MATA HARI AT THE FRONT 


tT Vittex Mata Hari’s method 
was characteristic. Marov’s situation 
was such that she could not spend her 
entire day at his side, and the resources of 
the bomb-riven town were poor in the 
extreme for a woman of her tastes. It 
was the depth of winter, and no one who 
had not endured it can picture the drab 
misery, the pitiless discomfort, of those 
small overcrowded towns just behind 
the line during a wet winter such as 
closed the year 1916. For entertainment 
during her leisure, then, Mata Hari 
turned to the officers who were stationed 
in the neighborhood and to those, still 
more numerous, who were passing 
through the town. The military activity 
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was such that the French army ap- 
peared to have begun an involved game 
of general post, so that there were new 
faces in the town each day. For all and 
sundry Mata Hari had a ready welcome 
which was characterized by an entire 
absence of modest reticence; she ac- 
cepted as lovers any officers whom her 
fickle fancy chanced to light upon. 

The stage was admirably set for an 
orgy of riotous licentiousness. Incoming 
troops, aware of the significance of their 
movement, realized that to-morrow 
would find them in the line, exposed to 
the abomination of trench life in winter, 
while here a charming hostess was 
spreading out for their delight such 
pleasures as might be their last earthly 
revel. The lust of these men who were 
turning their backs on all that was 
natural, refreshing, and pleasant in their 
lives to face unmitigated misery, was 
equaled only by the lust of the trench- 
weary veterans whom they relieved. 
These men grasped greedily at the first 
opportunity to savor joy after weeks of 
deprivation in the front lines. 

Most favored of all her companions 
were the airmen from _ neighboring 
squadrons — those young heroes who 
sported with death in many forms and 
who enjoyed a species of dark exaltation 
in the mortuary horror of their tasks. 
These were singled out for special favor. 
Many of the young pilots were per- 
mitted to share her intimacy and cheer 
her loneliness with their stories, for which 
she rewarded them with wine-scented 
kisses and the bliss of intoxication. 

The ever-watchful agents of the 
counter-espionage service missed none 


of this. Mata Hari’s voluminous corre- 
spondence was carefully examined with- 
out revealing anything but the most in- 
nocent communications between friends 
who tried to beguile her self-imposed 
exile. The monotonous regularity of 
her life was only interrupted by an oc- 
casional visit to Paris in the interest of 
her patient. So unprofitable were the 
watches of these patient officers that 
they were forced to wonder whether they 
were not laboring under a misappre- 
hension in endeavoring to convict this 
woman of intelligence with the enemy. 


METHODS OF SPIES 


— 

WY: nave already said that a 
spy’s main difficulty is not in obtaining 
information, but in transmitting it 
safely to the desired point. There is 
nothing which so completely tries the 
resourcefulness of the secret agent as the 
methods he employs in the conveyance 
of material to his superiors. Without 
some knowledge of the extraordinary 
artifices employed by spies, one cannot 
appreciate the bewildering difficulties 
that confronted the Second Bureau in 
their endeavors to intercept incriminat- 
ing correspondence. 

If Mata Hari was engaged in spying, 
she had the choice of many cunning 
subterfuges. But a woman living in the 
full blaze of publicity that attends a 
vaudeville artiste who courts notoriety, 
knowing she was under suspicion of the 
English, but ignorant of the extent of 
their knowledge, could not hope to keep 
secret a treasonable correspondence 
without precautions of an extraordinary 
nature. The ordinary channels of com- 


munication adopted by secret agents 
were too dangerous in her situation, 
German authorities knew from the 
own experience that the best of codes 
can be deciphered by specialists, while 
chains of agents through whom informa. 
tion is passed are terribly dangerous 
since each link in the chain progressively 
increases the danger of betrayal. There. 
fore some more than usually safe method 
had to be devised for communication 
with Amsterdam and Antwerp. 

It was obviously impossible to rely 
upon the time-honored methods which 
were familiar to all secret services alike. 
Simple invisible inks made from onion or 
lemon juices were often employed to 
introduce information into an innocent. 
looking missive — a simple device which 
would have spared Nathan Hale’ slifehad 
he known of it. One had only to heat the 
paper to make the writing visible. This 
old method was very early abandoned in 
favor of more scientific devices that 
defied the recognized methods of de. 
tection. Since it was advisable to avoid 
creating any suspicion of the materials 
used, it became necessary to import 
them from the agent’s headquarters; 
and it was this form of smuggling which 
most often revealed a new chemical 
agent employed for the purpose. Soaps 
and toilet waters containing ferrate of 
potassium and lead acetate for the man- 
ufacture of invisible inks became part of 
a spy’s equipment, while handy methods, 
such as the dipping of a pocket handker. 
chief saturated with this chemical ina 
glass of water, provided the agent witha 
means of producing the ink at will. 

The writer well recalls the perplexity 
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of a group of counter-espionage agents 
over a trunk containing nothing but 
soiled underclothes which had been sent 
from Amsterdam by a man who had not 
been in that city for many months. It 
was the mere fact that all the clothes 
were soiled that caused the examiners to 
subject them to a careful scrutiny. Only 
when a chemical test was applied to 
every article was it found that one pair 
of socks was heavily saturated with the 
material for making enough invisible 
ink to have supplied a battalion of spies. 
The remainder of the clothes were un- 
exceptional. 

Another favorite method of com- 
municating with superiors in a distant 
country was by means of small adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. But this 
practice became too dangerousin France, 
where all such notices had to be sub- 
mitted to the police before publication, 
while in England the newspaper staffs 
developed an extraordinary scent for the 
suspicious advertisement and voluntarily 
cooperated with the police in preventing 
their publication. One spy made use of 
the “For Sale” column to insert cleverly 
concealed information relating to the 
movements of British naval vessels. 

This method had decided advantages. 
When a director of espionage wished to 
secure secret information, all he had to 
do was to read the enemy newspapers. 
On the other hand, the method had even 
greater disadvantages. Intentionally 
inaccurate information sometimes con- 
tinued to appear in the usual way long 
after a spy had withdrawn from the 
world at large to become the inmate of a 
prison. The Scotland Yard officials have 
only recently discarded a motor car 
which was purchased from funds re- 
ceived for false information supplied in 
this way. The police had seized the spy 
Miiller, and were fortunate enough to 
have acquired his code book and in- 
structions at the same time. Armed with 
these documents, the English Intelli- 
gence Department continued to furnish 
the German officials carefully “doc- 
tored” information, which so pleased 
the latter that they increased their spy’s 
salary. It should be explained in behalf 
of the London police that they showed 
their gratitude for this unexpected 
windfall by purchasing a car and call- 
ing it “Miiller” after its unintentional 
donor. 

_ Enough has been written to give some 
idea of the variety of methods at Mata 
Hari’s disposal if she was contemplating 
sending information to Amsterdam, and 
to show the manner in which the count- 
‘-tspionage services were meeting the 
ever-changing subtlety of the spies. The 

nd Bureau explored the entire 
complicated field in order to grasp some 
incriminating fact. Her very influential 
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friends made it positively necessary to 
have some concrete evidence of her guilt 
before they could even take any steps to 
demand the withdrawal of her permis- 
sion to remain in France. Much more 
would be required to obtain a conviction 
before a court-martial, where the evi- 
dence submitted would have to be 
conclusive. If any of her actions were of 
a suspicious character, they could always 
be explained by the nature of her 
profession as a light-of-love. But, even 





aamitting that she was spying, how was 
it possible to continue to send messages 
to her chiefs when the French agents 
watched every movement with meticu- 
lous care and found nothing damaging? 
The answer to this question was soon to 
be revealed in an unexpected manner. 

While the agents of the Second Bureau 
were jealously watching all of Mata 
Hari’s movements at Vittel without 
discovering any evidence that she was 
in communication with the enemy, two 
months passed to an increasing crescendo 
of bustle and excitement. The day for 
the great offensive was approaching. All 
might go well if only the locale and time 
of the assault could be successfully with- 
held from the anxious Germans. Finally, 
all preparations were completed. 


A Favor ASKED AND GRANTED 


A FEW Days before the offensive 
was launched against the Chemin des 
Dames, Mata Hari quitted Vittel and 
abandoned the réle of a penitent to 
resume her unregenerate life in the 
capital. One of the first visits she paid 
after her return to Paris was to the 
Embassy of the Netherlands. 

During the war, all ordinary mail for 
foreign countries was delayed for four 
days and was very closely inspected to 
see that it carried nothing injurious. 
Under these circumstances, ambassadors 
were not infrequently requested to se- 
cure quick delivery or special immunity 
for important private letters that had no 
right to the privilege of exemption. A 
man might wish to expedite an im- 
portant business letter, or a mother 
might wish to convey sage counsel to a 
distant daughter; and occasionally an 
ambassador would condescend to extend 
his diplomatic protection, provided the 
business man was of sufficient substance, 


or the lady gracious and beautiful 
enough. 

It was on just such an errand that 
Mata Hari had now called at the Dutch 
Embassy. After a brief interview in an 
inner sanctum, a high official agreed to 
forward a letter to Mata Hari’s daugh- 
ter, Jeanne Louise, in Holland: it had 
been done before, so little was thought 
of doing it again. Probably the courteous 
ambassador imagined that he was mor- 
ally bound to aid in transmitting to an 
innocent daughter the wise counsel 
of a mother who knew the world so well 
as did Mata Hari. At least a charitable 
construction may be placed on the 
action, for the ambassador was no enemy 
of France. 

It so happened, however, that the 
French had learned of similar abuses of 
diplomatic privileges and had decided 
to “place” men in certain Embassies 
which were thought to be careless in 
such matters. It also happened that the 
Embassy of the Netherlands was one of 
those singled out for this special atten- 
tion, and at the time of Mata Hari’s 
visit an enterprising secret agent was 
submitting the diplomatic mail to expert 
supervision. This agent knew Mata 
Hari’s reputation at the Second Bureau 
and he decided to open her letter, have 
the contents copied, and let the cipher 
experts work upon its problems. The 
letter showed how thoroughly Mata 
Hari had played the part of Delilah in 
the garments of Magdalene. It carried 
information of primary importance on a 
matter of espionage arrangements by 
which the French were trying to find out 
what was going on behind the German 
lines. 

It had long been apparent to the 
German service that their army zone 
was being invaded by French agents; 
but how they arrived and where they 
came from remained a complete mystery 
until the day came when one of those 
strokes of fortune which pass for miracles 
of police wisdom furnished the solution. 

The military governor of Brussels, 
von Bissing, had fallen victim to a pair 
of bright eyes that were physically 
beautiful but morally terrible. Their 
owner, best known in Brussels as An- 
gale, was generally supposed to have set 
too rapid a pace for her elder admirer to 
maintain, so that he died of an overdose 
of ambition to be youthful and to in- 
dulge in the follies of youth. His death 
made the girl’s situation somewhat 
precarious, for she had lived under von 
Bissing’s protection in more ways than 
one. 

Finding that her growing popularity 
thrust her into a good deal of notoriety, 
which angered the patriotic civilians 
who declined to lighten the life of the 
invaders, she decided to confide her past 
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to her new friends, the Germans, as a 
means of securing her future safety from 
malicious gossip or actual denunciation. 

The girl told how she had originally 
fled from Brussels at the approach of the 
German invasion, but had been induced 
to return to it in order to act as an 
English spy. The perplexed German 
officers who heard this confession wanted 
to know how she had penetrated their 
lines. 

She explained that she had been 
dropped from an airplane. This revela- 
tion released a flood of light upon the 
obscure problem which was puzzling the 
Intelligence Department as to how the 
Allies were introducing spies behind 
their lines. 

The practice of landing spies from 
airplanes is, I believe, an American 
invention, having been introduced by 
Lieutenant Bert Hall — 
an American aviator em- 
ployed by the Turks in 
the first Balkan War. At 
the time of the formation 
of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
of which he was one of 
the original members, this 
remarkable soldier of for- 
tune (he is now said to 
be a general in the Chi- 
nese army) was already 
experienced in the danger- 
ous science. Dark nights 
—the darker the better 
—were the chosen times 
for these daring exploits. 

The locale selected for a 

landing place was some 

isolated spot where a res- 

ident spy was already sta- 

tioned. If the coast was 

clear, the resident agent showed a light 
up his chimney and the pilot would then 
land his passenger. After the lapse of an 
agreed time, say two weeks, the pilot 
would return to the neighborhood and, 
if the arranged-for light was showing, 
would make a descent, pick up his spy, 
and carry him back. 

This method had one great advantage: 
the spy’s absence was of such short 
duration that there was no necessity for 
the always dangerous written commun- 
ications by which a spy is so frequently 
exposed. In this case he had simply. to 
memorize his information so that if he 
were seized, there would be no incrim- 
inating documents to conceal. 

But when the Germans found that the 
occupied territory was being sown with 
enemy agents, they were not long in 
inventing a means of locating their 
landing places. Near likely spots they 
placed sound-ranging sets tuned to pick 
up the vibration of motors, and after a 


landing had been effected, there was a 
comparison of results which revealed the 
exact spot where the descent had taken 
place. A careful watch was then kept for 
the pilot’s return. This compelled the 
adoption of parachutes for landings, 
which were thereafter accomplished 
without sound. The task required a 
steady nerve at that stage of airplane 
experimentation when parachutes were 
usually associated with lunatics who 
leaped from stationary balloons to thrill 
the loutish spectators at a country fair. 
Yet there were one or two hardy souls 
who not only made the perilous leap, but 
who made their way back to repeat the 
performance. 

To find these courageous guests from 
the midnight air, once they had landed, 
was a task beyond the ability of the 
distracted German Intelligence Service. 


——— 


Their only hope was to learn where the 
pilots dropped their passengers for the 
airy descent, and to concentrate vigi- 
lance upon that locality. But, if they 
ever took any living survivor of these 
exploits, none was persuaded to impart 
this much-needed information to their 
captors, who, therefore, had to devise 
some other expedient to obtain the 
knowledge. The evil grew to such di- 
mensions that, finally, the phenomenal 
success of Mata Hari in Paris induced 
her superiors to allot to her the delicate 
task of ascertaining from the pilots 
themselves what routes they took and at 
what spots they took leave of, and 
picked up, their passengers. It was a job 
after her own heart. 

This explains her fondness, apart 
from her already expressed preference 
for men of the officer class, for the air- 
men who came to Paris on leave, and for 
the same class of men whom she lured 
into intoxication and intimacy during 


Next month, “Mata Hari Trapped” 


her alleged mission of mercy in Vitt, 
From their unguarded lips she learngj 
the babbled truth which cost many of the 
tellers their lives before the routes coulj 
be changed for this risky work. 


THE THUNDERBOLT 


Boevorr the astonished Second 
Bureau had recovered from the shock of 
their discovery that Mata Hari had 
adopted this unique channel of com. 
munication for her treacherous corre. 
spondence, and before they had resolved 
upon a course of action, the offensive 
had been launched against the Chemin 
des Dames, only to be received witha 
devastating fire which showed only to 
well that the intention had been con. 
veyed to the enemy. The army had been 
betrayed — that much was certain. The 
strongest suspicion attached to Mata 

Hari. She was now 
known to be in commu 
nication with the enemy 
on other matters, but 
there was still no evidence 
that it was she who had 
supplied advance infor. 
mation about the great 
offensive. 

Then like a bolt from 
the blue came the terrible 
truth. Within a few days 
of the unveiling of he 
betrayal of the pilots, a 
letter was received at the 
Embassy for Mata Hari 
This was not a reply from 
her innocent young daugh. 
ter, but a request to pur 
sue a matter previously 
mentioned and an expres 
sion of thanks for the 

information about the attack on the 
Chemin des Dames, for which she would 
receive payment as soon as its reliabil 
ity had been proved. 

How many of the 25,000 dead, 
60,000 wounded, and 20,000 missing 
the casualties of the ill-fated offensive 
had ever tasted the bittersweet of he 
Delilah kisses will never be known, but 
that they were many will be recalled by 
the survivors who have not yet forgottet 
how generously she dispensed hospitality 
and how liberally she loved. 

It would now appear that the spy had 
run her course, and that the \ 
Bureau, implacable in its hate for 
detestable business, would immediately 
proceed with her prosecution as 4 SPJ 
But here Mata Hari had them uttetl 
defeated. With all their knowledge # 
her treachery, it soon became apparett 
that the French authorities were 
solutely powerless to lay a finger up 
her. 
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ARROWS 


A brilliant array of America’s Finest Motor Cars 


in four new wheelbases 


N extending its Straight Eight line to meet every 
latest demand of the fine car market, Pierce-Arrow 
opens the 1930 season with an array of motor cars 
which again easily qualify as America’ s finest. 


There are four new wheelbases in the 1930 group. . 
all cars of increased inner spaciousness . . all slender, 
low-swung, graceful creations in the finest Pierce- 
Arrow tradition. 


The slightly smaller car in the new line. . of an inch 
less wheelbase . . is of true Pierce-Arrow quality 
throughout. Its low price ($2595 at Buffalo) gives it 
extraordinary value. 

a a a 


THE 1930 colorings and upholsterings and appoint- 
ments are new elements of beauty, freshly expressed. 


There are new door latches, velvet of operation. . 
new clocks and vanity cases in the ultra-modern man- 
ner . . new foot-rests and lights and mirrors which re- 
flect the mode of the hour. 


More important, there are engineering deveiop- 






NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES. 





. at Buffalo . 


.. with a new model, slightly smaller, as low as 2595 


ments of vital consideration . . all present in every car 
of the 1930 line. 


a a @ 


MECHANICALLY, as well as modishly, Pierce-Arrow 
keeps abreast of the hour. Its improvements are never 
saved for an occasion, never sensationalized .. although 
it has pioneered some of the greatest. 


So it is that today’s Straight Eight line by Pierce- 
Arrow is possessed of every feature worthy of adop- 
tion by America’s finest motor car. For example: 


Silent gear-shifts . . non-shatterable glass . . super- 
safety brakes. . low-swung gravity centers . . hydraulic 
shock absorbers, etc., etc. All Pierce-Arrow features 
. . each having been added as it proved itself . . and 
without particular mention or especial acclaim. 


Nor is there any excess of modesty in this atti- 
tude. It is simply that mo new feature, or any group 
of new features, could conceivably be so important 
as that which is Pierce-Arrow. Greater is that than 
the sum of all its parts. 


. From $2595 to $6250 
(Other Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 


In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance on a good 


used car usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment 





WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU 


Helen M. Bramble, Director 





The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. 
Each month we will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly coéperate without expense to the club. May we suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, i.e. type of program 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


Since freedom is the first article 
of faith in the conception of the new 
education, the question is, “How far 
shall freedom go?” In the February 
Forum Edna Yost points to the lack of 
discipline which exists in certain of the 
new schools. Further suggested references 
for the two following papers are necessa- 
rily brief and controversial in order that 
there may be time for general discussion. 


A. CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINING 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
Freedom in the New Schools — Edna 
Yost — Forum, February 1930 

Behaviorism in Bringing Up Children 
— Jessica G. Cosgrave — Delineator, 
May 1929 

Mental Health in Children — C. Bas- 
sett — World Tomorrow, April 1929 

Modern Child Should Guide Himself — 
Harry E. Fosdick — World’s Work, 
January 1929 

Virus of Parental Fears — H. A. Bruce 
— Good Housekeeping, February 1929 


FOR 


B. SHALL WE TELL THE CHILDREN? 

Sex Bogey — Havelock Ellis — Forum, 
April 1929 

Training for Parenthood — E. P. Kim- 
ball — World Tomorrow, June 1929 

What Shall We Tell the Children? 
— L. Symes — Harper’s, April 1929 

The Problem of Life’s Vital Truths 
— Literary Digest, May 18, 1929 

Sex and Our Children — Dudley Nichols 
— Nation, February 6, 1929 


A recent review says that the 


best of modern biographies are ‘‘sound 
without being dull, clever without falsi- 
fication, novel without straining for 
effect, and, on the whole, the best reading 
we have had in the last few years.”’ The 
biographies here suggested range in 
subject matter from the early centuries 
to the present, their locale is world wide, 
and, in general, they fulfill the above 
criticisms. In this issue of Tur Forum, 
André Maurois’ biography, Don Juan, or 
The Youth of Byron, begun in the August 
issue, is completed. After a general paper 
on biography, the Byron program and 


such of the other biographical suggestions 
as interest the individual clubs can be 
followed. A further list of biographies will 
be furnished upon request. 


A. GENERAL BIOGRAPHY 

New Modes in Biography — James 
Truslow Adams — Current History, 
November 1929 

On Reading Biographies — Saturday 
Review of Literature, November 2, 
1929 

Bloody Bill Barnes — Commonweal, 
October 9, 1929 

The New Biography — G. A. Johnston 
— Atlantic Monthly, March 1929 


B. DON JUAN, OR THE YOUTH OF BYRON 
— André Maurois — serial in Forum, 
August 1929 to February 1930 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(a) Life of Lady Byron — Ethel C. 

Mayne — Scribner, 1929 — $5.00 
1. Review by Stark Young — New 
Republic, October 2, 1929 
(b) André Maurois 
1. French Controversy —H. B. 
Fuller — Saturday Review of 
Literature, July 21, 1928 


C. ELIZABETH AND ESSEX — Lytton 
Strachey — Harcourt, Brace, 1928 — 
$3.75, or 
QUEEN ELIZABETH — Katharine S. An- 
thony — Knopf, 1929 — $4.00 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(a) Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Strachey — 
R. Mortimer — Bookman, Feb- 
ruary 1929 

(b) New Biography: Ludwig, Maurois, 
Strachey —G. A. Johnston — 
Atlantic Monthly, March 1929 


D. HENRY VIII — Francis 
Liveright, 1929 — $3.00 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(a) On Turning Historian — Francis 
Hackett — Bookman, August 
1929 
(b) Portrait — Bookman, October 1929 
(c) Portrait — Good Housekeeping, Aug- 
ust 1929 


Hackett — 


E. THE INCREDIBLE MARQUIS (DUMAS) 
— Herbert Gorman — Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1929 — $5.00 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

(a) On Board the Emma — (recently 
found and published work by 
Dumas)—A ppleton, 1929 —$5 99 

(b) Did Dumas Steal the Three Mys. 
keteers? — Literary Digest, Jan. 
uary 19, 1929 

(c) Dumas and the Trout —G, Gip. 
gras — Saturday Review of Litera. 
ture, May 4, 1929 


F. FRANKLIN — Bernard 
Brown, 1929 — $3.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

(a) In Praise of Hypocrisy — H, 0). 
Higgins — Outlook, July 31, 1939 

(b) Portrait — Current History, May 
1929 

(c) Portrait — Mentor, July 1929 

(d) Franklin Memorial in Philadelphia 
— Science, July 6, 1928 


Fay — Litlle 


G. HAWTHORNE — Newton Arvin — Lit. 
tle Brown, 1929 — $3.50. 
SuPPLEMENTARY READING 
(a) Portrait of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
— Mentor, January 1929 
(b) Mind and Art of Nathaniel Hav. 
thorne— R. E. Spiller —Out- 
look, August 22, 1928 
(c) Daughter of Hawthorne — Julian 
Hawthorne — Atlantic Monthly, 
September 1928 
(d) Is It the Grave of Hester Prynne’ 
— P. C. Bouvé — Mentor, Octo- 
ber 1928 


H. BRYAN: THE PEERLESS LEADER- 
Paxton Hibben — Farrar and Riw- 
hart, 1929 — $5.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
A. Ruth Bryan Owen 
1. Gentlewomen of the House— 
D. Gilford — American Mer 
cury, October 1929 
2. Portrait — Delineator, March 19% 
8. Three Ruths in Congress—A 
Hard — Ladies Home Journal, 
March 1929 
B. Paxton Hibben 
1. Paxton Hibben —S. La Follette 
— Nation, December 26, 19% 
2. Tribute to Paxton Hibben— 
Oswald Garrison  Villard- 
World Tomorrow, March 19% 


I. BARRIE: THE STUDY OF A GENIUS~ 
J. A. Hammerton — Dodd, Meal, 
1929 — $5.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(a) Review of any of these: 
1. Margaret Ogilvy 
2. Dear Brutus 
3. Mary Rose 
“ —— articles: 
As I like It — William ly 
Phelps — Scribner's, Decembtt 
1928 
. Barrier to Barrie — J. T. Shipkt 
— Drama, May 1929 
. Peter Pan, Philanthropist —Li 
erary Digest, May 18, 1929 
. Present Day Dramatist —). 
MacCarthy — Saturday Rew 
of Literature, June 29, 1929 
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i HARDY PIONEER, cleaving his homestead The change also occasioned new trends in the 


from the rough forests, has almost vanished—but _ financing of real estate. The individual mortgage is 
his daring and creative spirit carry on. Spurred by — giving way to bond issues, bought and distributed 
the same building instinct, the value of real prop- _ by the investment banker. Halsey, Stuart & Co. has 
erty in this country more than tripled within two taken part in financing some of the country's noted 
decades—now reaching over 175 billions—=more buildings. Through group mortgage bonds, it has 
than half our national wealth. also extended its service to many small property 

The same period marked a turning point in the | Owners. Thus it aids the builder, aids in the steady 
living habits of our people. In 1000, six out of ten improvement of property, and provides the investor 
persons lived in the country. Now, more than half with safe securities of attractive earning power. 
live, work and seek their recreation in the city. The Investors interested in building a sound invest 
change in habits has wrought changes in housing. ment structure will find much practical advice in 
Great hotels, office buildings and theatres are a our booklet, “Essentials of a Sound Investment 
fixed part of the modern city skyline. Policy’—mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO, 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM Every Wednesday evening you —=———— Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. | 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
THAT DOES MORE] may increase your knowledge 

THAN ' of sound investment by listening fe 
ENTERTAIN! to the Old Counsellor on the 


Broadcast over a Coast to Coast | 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


sé 
had 


chain of 36 stations associated | 7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 


ULI 


with National Broadcasting Co. | 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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Resolved by the Consilll 
Line . . . that Winter is 
entirely too long 


The Valleys of Andorra 


by ARTHUR TILLOTSON 


A NDORRA ... Andorra... the 


sad surname occurs six times. No wonder 
name of the tiny state brings to one’s 


then that I saw the priest working in the 


| mind thoughts of sturdy independence 


Cunard West Indies Cruises .. . cleverly 
planned, romantically scheduled . . . 12, 18 or 
26 days of golden marrow-warming sun just 
when harassed northern America needs it . . . 
Nerves built up and tension let down . . . Big 
executives cannot always leave their desks for 
the Riviera but they can barge down fo play 
golf in the exhilarating pink magic of Nassau 
. « » People who must cast a speculative eye at 
their pocketbooks can exchange a cantankerous 
winter fortnight for a whole sea of paint-splashed 
islands with Havana, Paris-wise, thrown in... 
More economical than staying at home. And the 
unbeatable holiday atmosphere of crack Cunard 
liners .. . their relaxing comfort... their space 
.». Sports facilities... smart club atmosphere... 
these are the best possible reasons for delight- 
fully nipping winter in the bud. 


SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE 
S. S. SAMARIA, APRIL 12 


A delighttul opportunity to enjoy Easter amid 
the color and brilliance of Havana, Nassau 


and Bermuda. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 
San Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, Port-au-Prince, 
St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
s-s.Caledonia 26days $275 
s.sCaledonia 18 ° 200 
s. s. Samaria 12 « 175 


Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 12 


Send for descriptive literature to your local agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 





preserved since the beginning of time 
among the eternal silences of the Pyrenees; 
of great mountains solemn as benediction; 
images of smiling valleys won by patient 
toil from arid desolation. . . . 

But a man in my compartment on the 
train from Toulouse upset my hopes: 
“Andorra is all rock, weary rock, and 
without a tree of any kind. Pas joli; pas 
@ arbres.” 

I struggled to keep my visions free 
from his tarnish. After all, he might not 
know much about the place; or it might 
have altered since he was there (small 
hope though there was of this). And the 
word joli is used so loosely that my com- 
panion’s disfavor might not be so very 
terrible after all. But to be quite sure 


San Julian de Loria 


| that he didn’t know what he was talking 
| about I must first reach Andorra myself. 
| At Ax-les-Thermes, therefore, I started 
| on foot, following the River Ariége, which 
| is born near the Pic d’Envalira and which 
has long served as frontier between 
Andorra and France. For miles it was 
| invisible to me because of thick trees and 
a deep gully, but it never ceased to mock 
my thirst with its cool, tantalizing sound. 

I rested at Mérens, where the war 
memorial contains as many names as 
there are houses in the village, and one 





hayfield, clad in heavy black and raking 
lightly in the shadow of a great tree. For 
its forgetful gay moments, however, 
Mérens possesses a monstrous music bor, 
which I was unfortunate enough to over. 
feed with ten-centime pieces. The box— 
grandfather though it was — almost 
burst with the sounds that tumbled out; 
and five minutes after it had stopped the 
room was still creaking back into place. 
Valencia, I noted, was their latest. 

A French government lorry helped me 
on with a lift. It was carrying tar fora 
railway newly made across ihe Pyrenees, 
and the driver enthusiastically told me 
all about it, even stopping and drawing 
maps of the spirals it describes in tunnels. 
In ten days, he said, it was to be opened 
by Someone From Paris. I congratulated 


Ewing Galloway 


him. Certainly it has been well made 
includes many very good bridges built 
irregularly-hexagonal brown stones W 
admirably suit mountain scenery. 
L’Hospitalet, next door to Andorra, ® 
a tiny village or a large farmyard; I hes 
tate to judge which is the more approp™ 
ate description, though the farm 
aspect impressed me more § 
Wrinkled old men sat at cornefs, of 
women knitted talk together, boys drt 
cows noisily from one refuge to ’ 
everything fitted exactly one’s 
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THE MOST VALUABLE 


HOLIDAY YOU EVER TOOK! 






Macc a palatial Dollar Liner your 
home, and the world your office, for 
85 days. 

Give yourself over to rest . . . observa- 
tion and— ideas, as you visit one by one 
the great ports of the world via the Sun- 
shine Belt to the Orient . . . Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Singapore, Colombo and many others 
homeward bound. 


You are free to stop over where you 
like, and as long as you like. Your ticket 
is good for two years, good on any Dollar 
Liner, and the great Dollar fleet cruises 
Round the World on fortnightly schedule. 


Itistrue that the best executives are the 
easiest spared from the details of their 
business. Round the World in 85 days! 
And from a trip like this you will brin, 
back akeener mind, a broader vision, an 


yWie- fie 
etal 


a significant picture of what American 
business is doing in the awakening mar- 
kets of the world. 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
complete information. 





AND 


AMERICAN MAIL 


TEAR THIS OUT AND HAND IT TO YOUR SECRETARY: + 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4H HHH HHH HHH HHH HHH + + 


S514 w.6IKTH ST... . «ss 


ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG... . 


wv 


604 rirtH Ave. 

25 AND32 BROADWAY ..... 
110sOUTH DEARBORN ST. . + « - 
UNION TRUST ARCADE 


ITV] STATE ST. we ce eee o 


201 BROADWAY ....-... 
210 80. SIZTEENTH ST. » «+ 
DIMB BANK BLDG... .. +++ +s eee DETROIT 


+ SAN PRANCISCO 


This is the one steamship service on 
which you may go Round the World as 
you please, when you please and with 
all the comforts and conveniences that 
you enjoy in your own home. All state- 
roums are large, outside, with beds (not 
berths). De luxe Liners, Juxurious public 
apartments, outdoor swimming pool, 
world-famed cuisine. First Class only, 
Round the World, as low as $1110— 
$1250; with private bath $1370. Your 
ticket good for two full years, stop 

over in any or all of 22 
ports in 14 countries, 
as you like. 






-LINES 
LINE 


NEW YORK 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W. . . . WASH., D.C. 
NEW YORK 152 BROADWAY... . . PORTLAND, OREGON 

+ CHICAGO 406 THIRTEENTH ST. . .. - OAKLAND, CALIP. 
CLEVELAND 909 GOVERNMENT $T. . . . . VICTORIA, B.C. 

- + BOSTON 517 GRANVILLE ST. . . . . VANCOUVER,S.C. 

+ LOS ANGELES 32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO... . . ROME, ITALY 
SAN DIEGO lleisRuESCRIBB....... PARIS, FRANCE 
PHILADELPHIA 22 BILLITERST........ . &.C.3,LONDON 


YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG MANILA 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY... . . SEATTLE, WASH. 
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KIND FIEARTS ARE MORE 
THAN CORONETS invAAWV 


The gift of courtesy and the courtesy of gifts! A lady returning from Japan...on the N.Y. K. 
Line ... found her cabin filled with little marvels of art given her by friends made in the 
Island Empire. Through all her travels in the picturesque villages, the gay resorts, the spaci- 
ous cities, the bright-hued background of these happy isles, she had met perfect old-world 
seoten. It will be your experience in a land made Ceautiful with fine decorum, and con- 
tinuously amusing with every modern comfort and entertainment. 


As you enter the ships of the N. Y. K. Line, you enter the gates of hospitality to 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


You’re much more than a “paying guest”. You're an honored guest in a magnificence of 
suites, a cool beauty of swimming pools, and the exercise afforded by well-equipped gym- 
nasiums. You dine from an exquisite cuisine, to suit every taste, served by English speaking 
stewards and find gaiety in dances and entertainments. 

Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, $230—$300 up. From Seattle and Vancouver direct 


to the Orient, $195 up. ***Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop-over, $910 up, 
including rail fare. ** *Around-the-Pacific Tours. Rates from $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, write Dept. 1 


NIPPON YUSEN RAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street S ANGELES .. . . 05So0. Grand Avenue 
545-5th Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 551 Market Street 
CHICAGO ... 100 West Monroe Street SEATTLE + + 1404-4th Avenue 


pn 
Travel 
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tion of a mountain village. Suddenly | 
saw three amazingly modern girls. Surely 
visitors, I explained to myself; but by 
their Catalan and knowledge of the place 
I had to conclude that they were natives, 
though why they, so smooth and pretty, 
were wasted in this rugged outpost was 
more than I could understand. But I saw 
them later in the evening vivaciously 
dominating a group of young men, and it 
became evident that they were not alto. 
gether wasted. 


HEN I had sweated up the 
Envalira pass I met a cool breeze and 
wanted to take off my shirt, but a motor. 
car was there and its occupants made me 
ashamed. Then a small girl tending an 
old man and a mule came asking for 
centimes. It was all very annoying. Here 
was I, at the very moment of plunging 
downward into the heart -of ancient 
Andorra, checked by civilized morals and 
money; this moment that I had so much 
anticipated was spent in the discovery of 
picnickers and in the bestowal of an 
English halfpenny on a young urchin. 
One might just as well be out for a stroll 
at home. 

I felt like turning back and reclimbing 
the pass, but I had already seen over and 
must go on. To the left was the Cirque des 
Pessons, a semi-circle of peaks drained by 
the River Valira, which flows through the 
heart of Andorra right on into Spain till 
it meets the Segre at Seo de Urgel. On its 
banks and on those of its main tributary 
rest the principal villages of the state. 

I stopped at Soldeu, the first of them, 
and found that the inn was a house with 
its back to the road, with no sign what- 
ever to indicate what it was. Inside there 
was a similar absence of ostentation and 
enterprise. Ordering bread and wine at 
half past one, I was served at a quarter to 
three. 

I left and set off for Encamp, eight 
miles deeper in Andorra. The path ran 
alongside the Valira, which is there ® 
headlong that in order to keep up withit 
the way becomes merely a rough and 
precipitous muletrack. I felt exhilarated; 
much better this than tacking and veering 
and walking twelve miles in order t 
climb one. It was good to be going riot 
ously downhill again with so lively a com 
panion as the Valira. She confounds 
fascinates, here boiling swiftly into blues 
there dissolving into greens, here agall 
running glassily and brown. And yet how 
cool for all her pother, and how useful 
despite all her romance and beauty. 

The Andorrans have carefully netted 
their lower fields with canals into w 
the Valira pours her precious libations 
receiving them back at the end of the 
cultivated patches. .For fields do m 
stretch all along her banks; sometime 
there are only a few feet betweet 
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SNe 
water and the sheer mountainside, ani 
cultivation is impossible. But in othe 
places the valley broadens out and ther 
are flourishing fields of corn, hay, tobacco, 
and vines — fields whose flatness gp 
nearness to water must make cultivation 
a relatively light task for their owner 
As for trees, despite my informant, they 
are abundant; sycamore, oak, ash, horse. 
chestnut, apple, and, higher up, pines 
Many of them had been felled an( 
stripped and lay on the hillside, silver ip 
the sun, waiting for the rains to wash 
them down. I passed three or four litth 
isolated churches, locked and inhabited 
only by birds. And then I came ups 
Encamp. 


Encamp is a typical Ando 
village; a huddle of tall stone house 
separated only by yard-wide streets, ofter 
built on steep ground necessitating flights 
of steps here and there in the village; the 
church topping them all with its narrow 
square tower finishing in a blunt apex. The 
houses have iron halconies, almost meet- 
ing over one’s head, and occasionally the 
plaster is peeling off the walls rather 
badly. But they are roomy enough for the 
winter's stores and the needs of the 
family. For in winter life is necessarily 
indoor. Schools open then, and the many 
children who in summer have a thre 
months’ holiday in order to help in the 
fields become indistinguishable from city 
boys and girls. Whenever I approached 
| any of them they left off playing and did 
| nothing except look at me, stolid and 

round-eyed, with that blankness of e- 
| pression they reserve for anything utterly 
| outside their small experience. None of 
| them ever asked me for centimes. 

At Encamp I went to mass. The church 





mw | was full, mainly of old women in black 


| shawls, but there were some men too, and 

in front half a dozen little girls in pinks 
| and blues, each with a mantilla. Thre 
| boys, with closely-cropped hair and al 


® | looking exactly alike, were assisting the 
') | priest. The whole scene was like a medlie- 


| val drawing. 

Further down the Valira are two mor 
| villages — Las Escaldes and Andorra-e 
| Vella — about two miles apart. Ando 
| is the capital and contains the Casa deli 

Valla, or Parliament House, built ovet4 
' stable and containing a wonderful s* 
teenth century fresco. Otherwise it is ju 
an ordinary village. Las Escaldes contails 
two or three hotels and I found one whet 
English was spoken very well. My hote 
window overlooked a very joyous stretch 
of the Valira, and in the background rose 
the even contours of the “hill” prefacitt 
the heights attained farther on bythe 
| Pic des Agols and the Tossa Braibal. Net 
| the top, where one would expect a ca 
is the lonely church of St. Miguel d’Eng 
| lastérs, 
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FLORIDA 


Purine the first months of each 
year Florida comes into its own as per- 
haps the most popular — certainly the 
best known — winter resort on our East- 
em coast. The developments in this 
south-Atlantic state have been little short 
of marvelous, and even its recent whimsi- 
calities of flood and foul weather have 
failed to discourage those to whom Febru- 
ary and March mean, not ice and snow, 
but long, warm days under semi-tropical 
skies. Years of catering to northern tour- 
ists have led Florida real estate developers 
to the realization that their best bet is to 
reach all purses. Thus certain resorts are 
in particular favor with persons of moder- 
ate means, and others (Palm Beach, for 
instance) with the very rich. The classifi- 
cations are by no means rigid and exclu- 
sive, however, and there are sufficient 
places uncatalogued to preclude a com- 
plete standardization. The best indication 
of the success of the plan is the swarms of 
people who each year return to this 
American Riviera, completely won over 
by past experience and ready once again 
for their retreat from the unmannerly 
weather which reigns above the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


PINEHURST 


l'on rHose who prefer the quiet 
countryside to more ostentatious resorts, 
there is no better place in which to spend 
the early winter months than Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. The chief emphasis in this 
little southern community is on sports, 
but participation in them is not essential, 
and the visitor may either take or leave 
his golf, or his polo, or fox-hunting. “The 
Village” itself, as it is known to those who 
return year after year, is notable for the 
lack of flashiness which occasionally mars 
some of America’s well-known vacation 


spots. Life in Pinehurst is simple, al- | 


though — as may be seen from the events 
listed in the Pinehurst Outlook — far from 
lethargic. Easily reached from the great 


metropolitan centers, possessing a charm | 


wanting in larger and newer resorts, 


Pinehurst is recommended to that portion | 


ag public which chooses to rest rest- 
ully, 


BANFF 
Because of the recent establish- 


ment of the Mt. Norquay Ski Camp, there 
will be six week-ends of special winter 


Sports events in Banff this season, in addi- | 


tion to the usual Banff Annual Winter 
Sports Carnival Week, which commences 
this year on February first. A leading 
feature of Carnival Week itself will be a 
Program of outdoor swimming. The 

o0se Jaw Swimming Club has already 
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Spring Dawns in “Gropic 


a a 


Ae in Spring... . The snowy linen of breakfast table re- 
flects the shimmering sunlight which dances in through case- 
ments never closed. . . . Through the gnarled branches of a great 
banyan tree a lazy wind whispers with fragrant breath of secrets 
garnered during a magic night. 


Nowhere else on Earth does Spring pour her favorswith such lavish 
hand... . For each of Man's senses a gathers delights, distributes 
them in abundance . . . from luscious pineapples cool with morning 
dew from great island plantations, to che lilt of lapping waters when 
the touch of moonlight is on the land and Nature’s cadence is caught 
in the strains of sobbing steel guitars. Each day the miracleisrepeated. 
Each night the magic mystery is renewed. 


Go this Spring. Let no worry of heat that comes with the wane of 
Winter in other lands disturb you. The cool delights of day give wa 
to the cool comforts of night when the warmth of blanket is wel- 
come. Hawaii is only four to six days away from the gateways of 
the Pacific on liners as proud as any thar float, The trip :tself is an 
epoch .,. a symphony of sun and sea and sky 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
Sor full information write to 
1115 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655 P Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with 


in Southern California Portland and Seattle 


Los ANGELES 


271 Pine StREET 
Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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The Wonders of 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Sunny South Africa — a vast 
country of intriguing history, 
rugged beauty and sparkling 
sunshine. The air of the veldt is a 
tonic that re-awakens the joy of 
living. Here are wonders no other 
land can offer — incomparable 
Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe’s mys- 
terious Ruins, Kimberley’s 
world-famous Valley of Dia- 
monds, the gold mines of the 
Rand, the majestic Drakensberg 
Mountains, and all the pictur- 
esque phases of African native 
life. 

Outdoor sports provide de- 
lightful intermissions in sight- 
seeing trips — gay watering- 
places like Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and East London, 
with their seaside joys — and 
splendid golf courses, tennis 
courts, trout streams, and ex- 

cellent motor 
roads through 
marvelous scen- 
ery. Modern 


hotels and rail- 
roads provide 


every bodily | 
| There is at least one important variation 
| in the game as played on the islands, and 


comfort and 
satisfaction. 


Write Director 
Government 


Travel Bureau | 


of South Africa, 
11 Broadway, 
New York, re- 
garding tours. 
Ask for booklet 
HB2. 


Mine Headgear 
atthe Rand Mines, 
Johannesburg 
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entered the aquatic events, which will be 
run off in the warm sulphur pool known as 
the Cave and Basin. Several other clubs 
are now compiling their entries. Two 
toboggan slides will be in operation the 
full six weeks, and hockey, snowshoeing 
expeditions, curling, and the Dog Derby 
complete the list of attractions. The 
potentialities of Banff as a Canadian St. 
Moritz have heretofore been unexploited, 
but the Annual Carnival Week is now 
coming to be so widely known as to prove 
a magnet for those fond of winter sports. 


FRENCH HOTELS 


By 1s probable that few Baedekers 
will be of as much practical value to 
American tourists in France as will The 
Hotel Book, 1929, which the French 
Government Tourist Information Bureau 
(4 East Fifty-second Street, New York) 
is sending free to those interested. Here 
one finds a thorough and impartial survey 
of French hotels —— rates, accommodations 
procurable, meal charges, and number of 
rooms. A brief examination of the book 
indicates that hotel expenses in France 
are generally about twenty per cent less 
than those in the United States. Rooms 
are listed as cheap as ten frances (forty 
cents), although one may pay as high as 
almost six dollars for the de luxe suites in 
the great hotels. There is a like variation 
in the charges for meals: the highest 
priced table d’héte dinner listed — and it 
is served at a fashionable hostelry in 
Paris—is forty-eight francs, which 
amounts to something less than two dol- 
lars; at some of the smaller places good 
meals are obtainable for as low as sixty 
cents. Included also in the book is an 
enumeration of the sports available at the 
various resorts in France. 


BAREFOOTBALL 


Wha tHe exception of pust- 
season intersectional games, the first of 
December means the end of the year’s 
football in the United States. In Hawaii, 
however, the gridirons are busy until 
well along in what, to us, is midwinter. 


that is the total absence of shoes. Bare- 
football is rapidly growing in popularity 
among both participants and spectators. 
The players can kick off, place kick, and 
drop kick with skill, and frequently punt 
sixty yards or more—all with their 
unprotected toes. An average of ten 
games of barefootball are scheduled in 
sport-minded Honolulu every week-end. 
Near the close of the season, inter-island 
contests are held among the elevens on 
the islands of Oahu (Honolulu), Maui, 
Kauai, and Hawaii. Last season there 
were forty-one teams in the Territory. 


BELGIUM 


BECOMES 
EFUROPE’S 
CENTER 


Both tourists and business chiefs 
are anaes bee-line for Antwerp 
this year. The great Internationa] 
Maritime, Colonial Transport and 
Flemish Art Exhibition is now 
open until October — under the 
patronage of their Majesties the 
King and Queen of the Belgians 
and supported by the Belgian, 
British, French and German Gov- 
ernments. Exhibition literature 
and full information from Dor- 
land, 205, East 42nd Street, New 
York City, or from any 
travel bureau. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 


bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 


An Artist Looks at 
THE ForRUmM 


To the Editor: 

I cannot refrain from telling you how 
interesting I have found Tue Forum dur- 
ing recent months from the artistic point 
of view. Your use of decorative, rather 
than literal illustrations is one which de- 
serves commendation in principle, and 
which is producing most interesting 
results. Rarely has THe Forum of late 
lacked pages the typography and decora- 
tions of which combined to produce a 
thing of beauty. And rarely has it lacked 
illustrations which in themselves possessed 
real artistic merit. To me the drawing by 
Thomas Benrimo on page 331 of the 
December number is capital. I am mount- 
ing it for my print collection. There are 
hundreds of prints in every museum 
collection which do not equal this. 

I trust that you will go on developing 
the visual possibilities of the modern 
magazine, and that future numbers will 
continue to be artistic adventures. 

Pror. WALTER H. ABELL 

Acadia University, Wolfeville, N.S. 


Prison Outbreaks 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading “Share My 
Cell,” by Ralph Chaplin, which appears 
in the December issue of Tue Forum. 
What Mr. Chaplin says is true. No ques- 
tion about that. Having been employed at 
one time as a prison guard, I think I 
understand the situation quite well. It is 
an awful place, and I certainly pity those 
unfortunates who must go there. It is 
true that there is such a thing as an over- 
crowded prison, and I am certainly in 
favor of having these conditions corrected. 
But is this the real cause of the prison out- 
breaks that have taken place during the 
past year? I am not yet willing to believe 
that such is the true case. 

I know by experience that there are 
criminals who absolutely refuse to re- 
form, no matter how well they may be 
treated. Anyone who has spent a few days 
around a prison can recognize these 
criminals without difficulty. If we must 

them in prisons, then for goodness’ 
sake let’s keep such men separate from 





the right to publish letters only in part. 


the better type of criminals. By “better 
type” I mean those who are not really 
bad, but do manage to get into some kind 
of trouble. When the proper investiga- 
tions are made and the true facts ascer- 
tained, I am sure that in practically every 
case it will be shown that prison out- 
breaks are engineered by the criminal 
who has no respect whatever for law or 
human life. It remains to be proved that 
overcrowding is the direct cause of such 
outbreaks. A criminal who will not re- 


form is willing to risk anything in order to | 


escape, no matter whether he is confined 
in a prison by himself or with hundreds 
of other criminals. 
H. W. Stoan 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 





Not So Fast 


To the Editor: 


No matter who answers Governor 
Roosevelt on the power question, the item 
of capitalization of either holding or orig- 
inal companies will be carefully evaded. 
That is precisely the same problem affect- 
ing many public utilities to-day. Capital- 
ization, depreciation, and replacement 
seem to be “bugbears” to saddle the 
consumer with increased rates. One often 
wonders why supervising commissions do 
not make a definite ruling on this pertinent 
question. 

ALLAN P. ARCHIBALD 

Tiffin, Ohio 
(Ep1tor’s Note: — Martin J. Insull, in 
his article on the power problem, gives a full 
discussion of the capitalization of power 
companies and their holding corporations. 
See pages 91-93 of this issue.) 


A Catholic Protest 


To the Editor: 


Please discontinue sending me Tue 
Forum. My chief reason for rejoicing at 
the end of this subscription is that I am 
a Catholic — and Catholics, as you know, 
are funny people. They have such old- 
fashioned ideas and they believe in them 
so completely and so serenely, that there 
is simply no use in trying to bring them 
up to date. It is really funny, but they 
still believe in the sanctity and purpose of 
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Englands ! Sistory, 


Begin with Exeter, with its white stones 
drenched in peace. Glastonbury Abbey 
lifts its broken arch above the grass in 
perpetual supplication. Beaulieu, founded 
by King John, standing like a white 
spectre in the fields. Exquisitely fem- 
inine Wells, a gothic sermon in stone. 
Winchester, where Edward the Con- 
fessor was hailed as king. Canterbury 
and its priceless relics of early Christian- 
ity, the tomb of the Black Prince, the 
shrine of Thomas a Beckett, and the 
very stone on which Henry II knelt in 
penance. Perfectly proportioned Salis- 
bury. Tewkesbury Abbey, named the 
melancholy, and tragic Tintern, kneel- 
ing in a meadow of daisies like a saint 
at prayer, is an unforgettable sight. The 
evening sun now falls into the roofless 
church and the Chapter House is a 
woody dell with clusters of primroses 
and forget-me-nots. 

There are many more of these glori- 
ous shrines— Chester, Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Worcester, each a gem of 
loveliness and interest that will lend 
fragrance to days ever afterward. 

Guide No. 17 has been specially prepared for 
American visitors and will be mailed free to 
you upon request 


G, E. ORTON, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Shakespeare’s 
home _ town! 


When you get to England this year, 
step right into Shakespeare’s home 
town! See the actual house where 
the world’s greatest dramatist began 
life. See Anne Hathaway's cottage 
and the chimney corner where Anne’ 
and he used to sit. . . . in that lovely 
little old village ia Warwickshire. 


When you reach London make your 
way first to Euston Station and book 
the Circular Tour that will take you 
right round the Shakespeare Country. 
It’s all planned out for your comfort 
and convenience by the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway. Remem- 
ber it’s Euston Station you want. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 

(Dept. A36), London Midland & Scottish 

Railway of Great Britain, '200, Fifth 

Avenue, New York. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent 
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human life, in the permanence of marriage 
bonds, in reverence for womanhood — 
even in such trivial virtues as simplicity, 
sincerity, and humility. There isn’t any 
use in trying to modernize them. They’re 
too dumb. 

They produced, in ages past, men like 
Michelangelo, Mozart, Raphael, and 
Columbus. St. Francis will still be re- 
vered by an irreverent world when the 
name of Bertrand Russell is forgotten. 
They’re funny people, these Catholics. 
I’m one of them. 

Mrs. Lewis CooPpeR 

Pawling, N. Y. 


Cocky Scientists 
To the Editor: 


I am writing you because the discussion 
between Watson and Durant in the No- 
vember Forum suggests that the cocksure 
group of mechanists should be answered 
from another point of view. I have a very 
strong feeling that Dr. Watson is throwing 
dust in the eyes of Forum readers and 
that science, in whose name he speaks, by 
no means approves of the behavior of this 
cocky behaviorist. 

Listen to this again from the Socratic 
dialogue: 

Dr. Watson. I will wager you this: that 

if the world became convinced of Dreisch’s 
principle of entelechy, every scientific biol- 
ogist would stop work. Jennings himself 
said tome: “ If I believed there had to bean 
entelechy to tell a nerve fiber when it got 
to the lumbar region that it had to turn to 
the right to go and join the gastrocnemius 
muscle, I would quit work.” 


In the name of all the gods of humanity, 
and of Him to whom every aging scientist 
“prays before he dies,” who believes that 
statement? Hear me, brother! If a sci- 
entist should discover and prove that an 
entelechy is at work in the world of life 
— a god operating in nature — the world 
would go mad with joy! To this groping, 
hoping race no feat of research could be 
comparable to that which would bring 
proof of God! There isn’t a biologist alive 


who wouldn’t give both eyes and legs to | 
achieve that supreme distinction and | 
there isn’t a scientist who breathes who | 
wouldn’t crawl on his knees in reverence | 


to kiss the feet of the Master. 


In such an event, Dr. Watson’s declara- | § 


tion that he would be through with science 
and “‘would have nothing more to do with | 
it” has a decidedly false ring. Analyzed , 





AMERICA 


16 Days to 3 Months 
Complete and diversified itineries arranged by 
an organization with over 75 years’ experience 
in successful travel service. Sailings weekly via 
the famous ‘‘Santa” fleet to Colombia, Panama, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Chile. 


CELINE 


10 Hanover Sq. N. Y. Phone BEEkman 9200 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 

Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet, 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorisTon St. Boston, Mass 


VOLUMES 


. You may now have your 
Forum copies for the year con- 
veniently bound in a two-volume 
set, complete with an index by 
title, author, and subject. The 
cost of binding is: $3.00 per 
volume of six issues in buck- 
ram (any standard color); half- 
leather, $5.00; full leather, $10.00. 


Copies should be sent postpaid to 


Circulation Department, FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“EUROPE. 


j } Passion Play at ssion Play at Oberammergau; and France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, all ex 
penses, $395. “All-of- Europe” Tour, 3995. Ocess 
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psychologically, it amounts to no more 


ITean not 


than the vain boast of the pouting child | 


who will no longer play because he has 
discovered that God, and not he, is run- 
ning the game. Anyhow, if an entelechy 
be discovered, who cares who quits 
science? 
C. Hittron Rice, Jr., M.D. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


In Fairness to 
the Public = 


To the Editor: 


The November issue of THe Forum 
contains a book review by Frances War- 
field of the alleged biography of Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder 
of Christian Science, which would give the 
impression that the author honestly had 
tried to set forth without bias or prejudice 
the essential facts in her life history. How- 
ever, such an impression is wholly in- 
correct and misleading. 

There follows herewith a letter by Judge 
Clifford P. Smith, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Manager of Christian Science Com- 
mittees on Publication, published in the 
Holyoke Transcript-Telegram under date 
of October 5, which bears out in detail the 
inaccuracy and bias of this biography, and 


‘ Task you in fairness, not only to Christian 


Scientists but to the reading public, to 
publish this letter in full. 
OrweE.. BrapLey TowNE 
Christian Science Committee on Publication 
New York: City 


(Eprror’s Note: — The Forwm’s bool: re- 
views are offered as expressions of the per- 
sonal opinions of the reviewers. The reviewers 
are carefully chosen for their fitness to 
criticize the books assigned to them, but no 
attempt is made to influence their judgment. 
Miss Warfield’s review was so temperate 
that we can view Mr. Towne’s demand in no 
other light than as a press agent's attempt to 
foree his organization’s propaganda into 
our editorial columns under the guise of 
righteous indignation. Therefore, “in fair- 
ness to the reading public,” we will not 
publish Judge Smith’s letter.) 


Make the Indian 
Feel at Home 


To the Editor: 


I feel convinced, from the little expe- 
rience that I have had, that Mrs. Austin’s 
point of view and recommendations, ex- 
pressed in her article “Why Americanize 
the Indian?” [September Forum] are 
thoroughly sound. 

Back in 1914 I was called in to make 
Plans for a school and village for the 
Arapahoe Indians in Wyoming. The 
government work there had always been 
unsatisfactory in its results. At bottom, 
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Will you help me 


ALONE! 


do it 
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in my schoolroom? 

















” M* pupils— your chil- 

dren — are great 
readers. But too often 
their out-of-school reading 
time is spent reading 
worthless magazines. | 
tried suppression, with the 
usual results. Like grown- 
ups, the pupils rushed to 
get a copy of the book or 
magazine tabooed. Then 
| tried substitution. I 
made it easy for my pupils 
to read the best in the lit- 
erature of today. The re- 
sults were astounding. The 
pupils soon realized that good writers are also interesting writers, that worth- 
while articles are just as thrilling as the ‘true-this’ and ‘true-that’ type. 
These broader reading interests and healthier reading habits can be attrib- 
uted to the CURRENT LITERATURE plan for current reading. Every 


child is entitled to this training,” says a high school teacher. 











































































































This plan, made possible by the magazines mentioned below, is known as the 
CURRENT LITERATURE Plan. Through it your children are given defi- 
nite training in current reading. They become acquainted with the best in the 
current magazines. 


























‘Atlantic Monthly World’s Work 























Bookman Harpers 
Scribner’s Golden Book 
Forum Saturday Review of Literature 











American Education Press 
Publishers of CURRENT LITERATURE 









CAST Tuis BALLOT FOR 
BETTER READING HABITS 




















Mail this announcement to the Principal or Superintendent of 
Schools in your community. We will gladly mail to any parent, 
teacher, or superintendent, full details of the plan for raising 
the standard of leisure reading tastes, through the use of the 
leading magazines. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


There Has Never Been a Decline 


in the Gross Earnings of the Electric 


Light and Power Industry 


All available records since the beginning of the in- 
dustry show an uninterrupted year-to-year increase 
in gross earnings. 


Even during the severe depression of 1921 when the 
volume of manufactures in the United States declined 
32% below 1920, the gross earnings of the electric 
industry increased 7% over 1920. The gross earnings 
of The Associated Gas ; 

and Electric System Associated Gas and Electric System 
have increased each year 

and have more than 

doubled since 1920. The 

growth period of any 

business offers invest- 

ment opportunities 

never again equaled. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York City 


For details about an Associated System investment write for 
circular ‘*P”’ 





Investment Securities 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEO. H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM 
INCORPORATED 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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Our Rostrum 


the chief difficulty seemed to be that the 
Indians never felt at home in any of the 
arrangements that the white men fur. 
nished. After study, it occurred to me 
that the Arapahoe Indians at least dif. 
fered profoundly from ourselves in one 
elemental design instinct. We think jn 
terms of parallel lines, right angles, and 
squares; the Indian thinks in circles, 

Consequently I arranged the village 
in such a way as to make the circle the 
predominating note everywhere, and all 
the buildings like the simplest one-story 
native structures. I have been assured by 
those in charge that from the first the 
Indians began to gather there in surpris- 
ingly large numbers, and that their one 
word for it from the beginning was that 
it was the Indians’ home. 

It is a matter of no general interest, 
of course, but simply indicative of the 
fact that in order to be just to the Indian 
and to prepare him for the life which 
inevitably he must lead, we must begin 
with an appreciation of the things which 
are fundamentally racial to him, regard- 
less of how they may differ from our own 
point of view and prejudices. Beginning 
there, possibly we can imbue him with 
much that is good in our own civilization 
in such a way that it can be assimilated 
sympathetically. I cannot conceive that 
any other method of procedure will work, 
either from the standpoint of the Indian 
or of ourselves — their guardians. 

FLETCHER STEELE 


SS 


Right Thinking 
To the Editor: 

Will you kindly discontinue the sub- 
scription for Lidgerwood High School. 
This is according to instructions of the 
Board of Education. Much as I admire 
many of the articles in your paper, the 
criticism of the Board is not without cause. 
You will agree with me that the freedom 
with which THe Forum discusses st 
questions will not be conducive to right 
thinking in the minds of high school 
students. 

I hope you will bring this to the atten- 
tion of the Editorial Staff, even though it 
comes from the prairies of North Dakota, 
where we would like to see morals as pure 
as the pure air of our prairies. 


ApoLPH PAvLsoN 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 
(Eprror’s Nore: — The Editorial Staf 4 
The Forum, too, is all on the side of morality. 
But we are not ready to agree that a free die 
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Our Rostrum 
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cussion of sex questions is likely to corrupt 
the average high school mind. Rather we 
have proceeded on the theory that a matter- 
of-fact treatment of such questions tends to 
destroy the veil of mystery and taboo which 
is one of the chief lures of pornography. We 
still believe we are right.) 


Alas, Farewell 
to Perkins Grove! 


To the Editor: 


Whereas: There has been an increase in 
the use of cigarettes amongst the youth 
and the ladies of our communities, and 

Whereas: This increase has been due to 
the advertising in our magazines and on 
our billboards and other pernicious pub- 
licity to a large extent, and 

Whereas: We believe this to be contrary 
to the best moral and Christian principles 
of our age, therefore 

Be it resolved: That We, the Ladies’ Class 
of the Perkins Grove Church, LaMoille, 
Illinois, go on record as being opposed to 
your methods of allowing such advertising 
to appear in your magazine, and 

Be it further resolved: That unless this 
ceases immediately, we as a congregation 
shall cease to support your publication by 
refraining from subscribing to it and also 
discourage its circulation amongst our 
friends and acquaintances, and 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of the 
above resolution be sent to all magazines 
of your standing which permit such ad- 
vertising. 

Mrs. ReusBen Faser, Secretary 
Mrs. Henry Autuaus, President 
TaMoille, Til. 


A Testimonial 
To the Editor: 


I can’t believe I am going to live long 
enough to change my point of view and 
start reading such banal stuff as the ex- 
clusive thought of your writers considers 
worth printing. I reckon I’m under-de- 
veloped mentally, but I can’t get the idea 
of wading through such a solemn attempt 
to make discussion out of a lot of words, 
as Will Durant’s dialogue with someone 
else (I forget the name) about child be- 
haviorism, for instance. And I’m not at 
all interested in looking into the soul of a 
convict who tries to say things about 
prison mysteriously and after the manner 
of one of the literati. 

I guess I’m just plumb dumb. Anyhow, 
I can’t explore deserts for green places. 
There are too many oases without the 
deserts, for me to bother. This isn’t a 
criticism of your magazine; it’s a con- 
fession that I’m too damned dumb to 
enjoy it. 

Henry Epwarp WARNER 

Annapolis, Md. 
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What Fletcher Says to Bixby 


“Do you mean to tell me, Fletcher, that you can buy life insurance directly 
from a company, that is, without being solicited by an agent?”’ 





**Yes, Bixby, here is the very policy I have 
this day purchased from the Postal Life 
Insurance Company. It is a real pleasure to 
deal with this Company. I have just come 
from their Home Office, 511 Fifth Avenue. 


“They employ no agents. Any negotiations 
for a policy must be had by yourself at their 
headquarters. Insurance is bought from this 
Company ‘over the counter’ every day. Also 
many policies are bought by mail, through 
correspondence. 

“Their advertising has appeared in the 
leading publications for twenty years. The 
prestige of this Company has increased dur- 
ing these years and more insurance is natu- 
rally being bought this year than ever before. 
This is my second policy — the Company’s 


Special BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY, 
issued in units of $5,000. I purchased the 





Dividends 
As Earned 





first one ten years ago.”’ 


“If you say the non-agency method of the a 
Company is all right, it must be so.”’ 





“There is no question about it. They meet 
all standard requirements. They are indeed a very superior company. A di- 
gest of their twenty-four years’ record has appeared in the various publications 
repeatedly. Furthermore, you save money —a specified percentage of your 


premium — by thus dealing direct.” 
‘‘What is this percentage?”’ 


profit.”’ 


THe a 


- you. We desire to 
) ; AA FR Bai 


co-operate with you 
directly, and have 





“914% of the premium. It is saved each year, and you will 
concede that it is more than the usual margin of business 


“This is certainly very appealing.”’ 
‘Also, let me say, you do not need to wait till tomorrow to 


take out a policy; paying a monthly installment of the 
premium will put a Postal policy in full force now.”’ 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


Call at the Company’s office, or simply use the Coupon, or write 
and say, “Mail me information as to Business Man’s Policy men- 
tioned in Forum,” and in your letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name; 
3. Exact date of your birth 
Every Standard form of Life and Endowment insurance is issued by 


this Company and information as to any of them will be gladly 
furnished. When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit 


2. Your occupation; 


Pease eS ae eae ae 


ehh ot y . F-2-30 
at. he = (YOU think out with ; POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ie, us your problems, 
ae from documentary | 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
. ; matter submitted. 4 Without obligating me, please send full insurance 
ee j particulars for my age. 
I 
OSTAL IFE Be) I dare cs icd ns cz Ceanjanccexensnenasunudenadtas 
| 
INSURANCE ( ‘O i esi ea 
» | 
WM. R. MALONE, President NN aie tical 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street 4 
New York l Exact date of birth............ 


Will You Give 
Two Cents for 
Independence? 


You have doubtless often 
sought independence by meth- 
ods that are “‘not worth two 
cents!"" 

Will you spend two cents to 
learn definitely how Independ- 
ence can be achieved? 

Fill out and mail the Coupon for 
particulars of one of America’s 
most particular first mortgage 
securities. 

Backed by conservative first 
mortgage loans on income-earn- 
ing properties, and Guaranteed 
as to interest and principal by 
PRUDENCE funds of more than 
$16,500,000. 


io descriptive literature will 
interest you. Write for it today. 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


Tb PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 


— — aaeeMAIL FOR BOOKLET — — — — 
F. M. 1472 


The 207th Dividend Paid On 
Cities Service 
Common Stock 


was received 
by 341,497 investors 


This is the second largest list of common 
stockholders in the world and represents 
an increase of 93,263 between October 
15 and December 15, 1929—an increase 
of more than 37% in two months. 


Write for full information to 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
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FORUM 
Financial Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor 
of ‘‘Downtown,” will be glad to 

' give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of invest- 
ment. No advice regarding 
speculative operatigns will be 
given. Postage for reply should 
be enclosed. 


Address: Editor ‘‘Downtown” 


. THE FORUM 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Measuring Stock Values 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


LX THE MORNING of November 
13th, the day when stocks struck the low 
point of the memorable crash last autumn, 
there arrived in the office of Tue Forum's 
financial department a letter from a man 
in a little lumber camp in Saskatchewan. 
Scrawled in pencil was this question: 
“Wishing knowledge on why stocks and 
bonds rise and lower in price will you 
please write a few words?” When we 
consider the reams of literature that are 
sent out of Wall Strect in every evening’s 
mail, the scores of more or less learned 
dissertations on financial subjects which 
appear in magazines and the press every 
day and every month, and bearing in 
mind the number of textbooks that have 
been written on the subject, it may be 
conceded that this was a large order. 
But the greatest significance of this letter, 
to my mind, was the far-reaching influ- 
ence of Wall Street’s late lamented bull 
market. 

It was not particularly remarkable that 
the news of the five year bull movement 
or the six weeks bear market should have 
penetrated to Saskatchewan, for the 
chances are that Saskatchewan is kept up 
to the minute, so far as news is concerned, 
by the radio, the telegraph, and the daily 
press. In fact, in six years of correspond- 
ence with subscribers to Tue Forum I 
have received letters from India, Aus- 
tralia, China, the Canal Zone, many 
European countries, and of course from 
practically all the states. Rather the sig- 
nificance of this communication was that 
not only are people in at least every 
English-speaking country directly con- 
cerned in what goes on in Wall Street, 
but people in every walk of life as well. 

Not so many years ago the stock 
market was the subject of conversation 
only where people of wealth or those 
relatively well-to-do were congregated. 
Now every strata of society contains some 
who are interested in the market. Invest- 
ments are the concern of a multitude to- 
day, where they were formerly the con- 
cern of only a few. It was estimated that 
before the World War there were less 
than 500,000 investors in this country. 
The Liberty Loan campaigns enlisted 


20,000,000 in the ranks of investors. 
Not all of them remained investors. In 
fact at one time last year one might 
justifiably have assumed that most of 
them had turned speculators for the rise, 
New stockholders are turning up each 
day and old ones, usually bitten by 
adversity, are dropping out. But the 
chances are that somewhere between 
15,000,000 ar! 0,000,000 people in this 
country are cccuriiy owners, that most of 
them are keenly interested in the daily 
fluctuations in prices, and that half as 
many again in foreign countries are 
affected by the rise and fall, the ebb and 
flow of the financial tides in Wall Street. 
This estimate of foreign holders is based 
on the widespread direct interest in 
American securities in foreign lands and 
the great indirect interest manifested 
through the operations of forcign invest- 
ment trusts and other fiduciary institu- 
tions in the New York market. And 
every living one of them is asking that 
elementary and fundamental question, 
“Why do stocks rise and fall in price?” 
Most of these observers, it is safe to say, 
are thoroughly familiar with the broad 
economic, political, and other develop- 
ments that affect the prices of securities. 
But in view of the grand scramble for 
stocks at any price that took place during 
the first nine months of 1929, we may be 
pardoned for coming to the conclusion 
that a very large proportion of these 
people were as much in need of a rule-oF 
thumb measurement of security value a 
was the Saskatchewan lumberman who 
wanted to know why prices rise and fall. 


A YARDSTICK NEEDED 


Asrock market valuation 
primarily a reflection of majority opinion 
as to value and only secondarily a measure 
of value. Even the financial yardstick 
itself is subject to fluctuation. Let me 
illustrate. During the World War a world 
wide scarcity of capital existed. A vey 
large share of the world’s wealth wa 
being shot away in France and sunk 0 
the high seas, or otherwise obliterated, # 
the rate of about half a billion dollars # 





“Today this woman 


has nearly $50,000” 


Ee <5 


“Her friends often asked her 
wistfully how she managed 
never to lose in investments.” 


HARRY V. WHIPPLE, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., tells 


how differently two women looked at investing 


C has been my experience that 
women are worse than the men, 


once they get started gambling,” 
said Mr. Whipple. 


“Only recently,” he went on, “a 
woman came to me who wanted to 
buy a certain stock which was being 
pushed locally. It was then selling at 
about $32 a share. She blandly ex- 
plainzd to me that she wanted to 
make a quick turn and buy an 
automobile with her profits. 


“The stock was highly. specula- 
tive and I urged her not to go into 
it. She took my advice—but quite 
reluctantly. Some time later this 
stock dropped to $2 a share, and still 
later, became entirely worthless. 

“On the other hand there is Mrs. 
B— whose investments I have 
handled for over 20 years. Mrs. B— 
never, in all that time, has invested 
without consulting me—and I, on 
my side, have put her only into con- 
servative investments. 

“I have never pretended to be 
able to work miracles. Yet by confin- 
ing her investments to conservative 
securities she has enjoyed a comfort- 
able competence and has built her 
Principal to $50,000. 

“She told me the other day that 

er friends often asked her rather 
wistfully how she managed never 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


to lose in investments. They them- 
selves lost, they told her, oftener 


than they won.” 


MRS. B—’s path to success is a 
way open to us all. It consists in 
seeking advice from a man who has 
knowledge of and experience in in- 
vesting, and who has earned the 
confidence of the entire community 


—the banker. 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of 
communities are giving depositors 
in their banks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of safe se- 
curities. Like Mr. Whipple, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 


sound and far-sighted investing. 


Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 


judged. 
he average investor can 
do nothing wiser than go to 
his own banker, or a high 
rade. investment banker, 
or advice. Here he will 
learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, 
in income, without jeop- 
ardizing safety. He will 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


hse cls. 
HALEY 


Harry V.Wuippte, President of the Congress 
Bank and Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
prominently identified with the civic as well 
as the business affairs of his community. 
He has just been elected City Treasurer of 
New Haven. 


learn how the principle of diversifi- 
cation cediiiles another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
Here, too, the average investor can 
expect an understanding and intel- 
ligent diagnosis of his own individ- 
ual needs. 

In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to 
their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 

Among Straus offerings are bonds 
of widely diversified types, real 
estate mortgage, railway, municipal, 
public utility, and foreign bonds. 


Send for this booklet— 


As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has pre- 
pared an interesting, easy-to-under- 
stand booklet, “How to Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. Write for 
booklet B-1103. 


INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, Booklet B-1103, “How to Invest Money.” I am considering investing $ 


Name 


Address 


City 
© t9a9, by S.W. Straus & Co. 





LONDON 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 

Public Securities 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Real Estate 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. ... 


$430,004,522.35 
170,535,098.93 
32,134,571.76 
7,800,000.00 
49,231,298.14 
1,105,394,234.05 
971,139.99 
7,504,444.90 
192,624,587.30 
13,537,529.75 
7,381,904.44 


$2,017,119,331.61 
——S—S—=—=—_—— 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


170,000,000.00 
32,636,023.50 
$292,636,023.50 


Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc 


Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Securities Sold 


Acceptances 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 


Deposits 
Outstanding Checks 


13,310,986.57 


53,709,635.61 
192,624,587.30 


155,548,545.34 
$1,224,551,049.63 
84,738,503.66 
1,309,289,553.29 


$2,017,119,331.61 


This Company transacts a complete com- 
mercial banking business—international and 
domestic—and renders every trust service for 
corporations, individuals and governments. 


ANTWERP 


Downtown 


week. Naturally capital was scarce, 
Under such conditions United States 
Steel common stock, considered by many 
the premier industrial stock, failed to sell, 
in the bull market of 1916-17, at a price 
more than three times its annual rate of 
earnings at that time. During the bull 
market of 1929 United States Steel was 
earning at the rate of $20 per share per 
annum during the first three quarters of 
the year and its stock sold as high as 
26134, or more than thirteen times the 
annual rate of earnings. And United 
States Steel is not an extreme case. 
During 1929 the average price of twenty- 
five industrial and public utility stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
was over nineteen times their annual rate 
of earnings per share early in September, 
when the market was at its peak and some 
stocks were selling all the way from 
thirty to forty times their annual earnings 
per share. The difference between the war 
market and the bull market of 1929, 
therefore, was chiefly that in the one cap- 
ital was scarce and in the other capital 
was abundant. 

This ratio of price to earnings per share 
is the most commonly used method of 
measurement of a stock’s valuation. It 
is a yardstick that has been greatly 
lengthened since the war. Ten or fifteen 
years ago a sound industrial or railroad 
stock was considered at a fair price when 
it was selling at eight or ten times the 
annual rate of earnings per share. But as 
capital grew more abundant in the course 
of the prosperity that followed with 
peace, this measure became altered. In 
March 1923, before the five year bull 
market got under way, these twenty-five 
industrial and public utility stocks were 
selling at an average price 8.9 times their 
share earnings. Three years later the ratio 
was 11.8; in March 1927 it was advanced 
to 15.4; in the spring of 1928 it was ad- 
vanced to 20.6 times the earnings and 
about that ratio obtained up to the crash 
last autumn. Then the pendulum swung 
to the other extreme and at the low point 
in November these same stocks were 
selling at only 10.4 times their then cur- 
rent earnings. 


DIVIDENDS AS A MEASURE 


@)sviousty when the yardstick 
itself is subject to expansion and con- 
traction it is not a particularly good 
yardstick. It will be noticed that all the 
stress is laid upon the earning power of @ 
corporation and very little upon the ac- 
tual sum paid in dividends to the stock- 
holder. Sooner or later the earning power 
governs the dividend rate and in the 
United States the tendency is naturally to 
stress profits as the basic factor. This 18 
not so true abroad, nor does it altogether 
satisfy investors here, especially those 
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PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 
, DETROIT 
mon Trust Bidg. Russ Building 


ST. LOUIS 
\ Liberty Central Bldg. 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 


More than 2,300,000 People 
Depend on this System for Water 


N additional 2,285,000 people in 
this country are supplied with 
electric light and power and gas by the 
subsidiary operating companies of Tri- 
Utilities Corporation which controls 
more than $290,000,000 of public util- 
ity properties operating in 26 states 
and serving a total population exceed- 
ing 4,585,000. 


Tri-Utilities Corporation Five Per 
Cent Convertible Debentures deserve 
your careful consideration as a sound 
investment. They offer you safety, sta- 
bility and a liberal return. An attractive 
conversion privilege constituting a call 
on common stock further commends 
this security for inclusion among your 
investment holdings. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


_LOS ANGELES 
650 South Spring St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


{ XLVI J 


Tri- Utilities Corporation 


- MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 


LONDON, ENG. 
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CASSATT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


PHILADELPHIA 


Five Nassau Street 
New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Monthly investment list 
sent upon request 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. SCRANTON, PA. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
YORK, PA. ELMIRA, N. Y. ALTOONA, PA. 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. DOVER, DEL. 


NEWARK, N. J. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


pe 
Downtown 


who must consider the immediate return 
to be derived from their investment. Ip 
my opinion the primary consideration 
should be the dividend rate and not the 
earning power, in weighing the relative 
merits of different stocks or in judging 
whether the comparative position of 
stocks in general is high or low. Earning 
power is usually subject to very wide 
fluctuations, while dividends of standard 
stocks are usually very stable. 

If, then, we start with dividend yield 
as the basic measurement of value the 
question is, what arbitrary figure shall be 
considered a fair return? To most people 
the immediate answer would be 6 per 
cent. For some reason or other 6 per cent 
seems to be a traditional interest rate, 
whether the transaction is in stocks, mort- 
gages, real estate, or is a commercial 
transaction. But in the financial market 
no such arbitrary figure is possible. When 
capital was scarce during the war a 6 
per cent yield was too low and was below 
the rate available for many good invest- 
ments. Conversely in recent years a 6 per 
cent return on a common stock invest- 
ment has been higher than has been avail- 
able for sound stocks, giving due regard to 
the safety of the principal sum at risk. 
What seems to be a fairer measurement of 
return, therefore, is the comparative yield 
on stocks and on bonds, or a comparison 
between stock yields and time money 
rates. 

During the war high grade bonds were 
often selling on 614 and 7 per cent yield 
bases or more; in recent years good bonds 
have been selling to yield around 4% to 
51% per cent. A common stock of a com- 
pany which has nominal prospects for 
future growth and which has demon- 
strated a consistent ability to earn its 
dividend, ought to yield at least as much 
as a good bond. In fact, considering the 
risk attached to a common stock invest- 
ment, it ought to yield materially more. 
In the past three years, however, this 
line of reasoning has been subordinated 
to the view that where there is a prospect 
that the dividends will eventually increase 
the investor is justified in accepting 4 
lower return than he could obtain from 
bonds. The reasoning is rather typical of 
those who maintain that we are in a new 
era, so far-as investments are concerned. 
At least it should be said here that this 
theory has not been particularly popular 
with many of the older generation, who 
have lived through wars and panics 
other adversities, and who have learn 
to have a great respect for the risk i 
volved in an investment in stocks. 


A RULE FOR INVESTORS 


Comparisons with bond yields are 
not always convenient, however, sine 
there are so many different types of 
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yielding such widely different returns. 
The money invested in a 51% per cent 
first mortgage bond of a good public 
utility is doubtless just as safe as that 
invested in a first mortgage railroad bond 
yielding 4}4 per cent. Which yield, then, 
is going to be used as a basis for com- 
parison with a stock yield? Due to this 
differential many authorities are inclined 
to lay more stress upon the relation be- 
tween collateral loan rates and stock 
yields. A little over five years ago, for 
instance, Atchison common was selling 
around par and paying 6 per cent. Call 
money and time money were available at 
5 per cent. In this instance a high grade 
common stock was selling to yield 6 per 
cent and the money to carry it could be 
borrowed at 5 per cent. The stock was 
clearly cheap. But in September 1929, 
Atchison was selling at 295, paying $10 
in dividends and yielding only 3.39 per 
eent. On the same date time money and 
call money were ruling at 8 or 9 per cent. 
Clearly, too, Atchison was not cheap, to 
put it mildly. The buyer at that figure was 
either speculating on the prospect that 
Atchison would increase its dividend or 
that money rates would come down. In 
the subsequent correction of this ab- 
normality Atchison did drop below 200, 
while the yield then current was over 5 
per cent. Now this is not a criticism of 
Atchison as an investment. It is probably 
the best of the railroad common stocks 
on the market. The intention is, rather, 
to find a rule-of-thumb method by which 
the layman can determine to his satis- 
faction whether stocks are relatively high 
or relatively low and map out his course 
accordingly. 

To summarize, therefore: about the 
best rule-of-thumb method for a layman 
to determine whether stocks are dear or 
cheap is to compare the current yield on a 
given issue with the current yield from 
high grade bonds and the prevailing rate 
for time money. If stocks yield less than 
bonds or return less than the cost of bor- 
rowing money to carry them, they are not 
cheap. If they yield more than bonds and 
more than the interest rate on time money 
they may be considered as reasonably 
priced for long term investment. It is not 
the intention here to imply that a stock 
bought for investment should be sold 
when the yield falls below the bond or 
money index level. Rather the intention is 
to indicate an approximate buying point 
for long term investment in standard 
stocks where the prevailing dividend rate 
8 reasonably sure of continuance. 


WHAT DETERMINES VALUE! 


There are literally thousands of 
factors that bear upgn the rise and fall 
of stocks and enter into the measurement 

‘Value. In an industry such as the elec 
tric power and light business, where gross 
‘arnings in the aggregate have never 

a decrease from one year to an- 
other, a liberal allowance can and should 
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How to Figure the investment values 
behind the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 







































































Consider this 
growth 


A sound public utility is 
one which is able, ready, and 
willing to provide a com- 









































munity with service for 
which there is an exist- 
ing and increasing demand. 






































AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS Anp ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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Sa] Bend for Booklet “A Statement of 
mums Capitalization, Earnings and Dividends.” 9 1030 | 
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What is the short, sure way 
to more profits in New York? 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100 Broad Street 


Not just more sales, for beyond a certain point sales volume 
too often increases only at a prohibitive cost. So wise sales 
managers ask, “How can we 


—/irst, raise sales volume in the metropolitan area 
to our New York quota—6 or 8 or even 20% of 
all domestic sales? 


—and second, keep costs down so that profits will 
grow as fast as sales—or faster?” 


Hundreds of concerns have 
found the answer 


“Let Bush Distribution Service receive our goods, store them 
and deliver them for us. Bush does it better than we can and 
at lower cost, sometimes 30% less, sometimes 50%” — that’s 
the boiled-down ten years’ judgment in this rich metropolitan 
market of several hundred concerns that sell successfully dozens 
of types and kinds of commodities. Not merely emergency 
and seasonai merchandise, expensive and bulky goods, long 
style lines, and machines that require special installation 
service— but also the low price, small-unit items that go into 
chain groceries and drug stores. 


What about YOUR goods? 


Besides cutting your costs, Bush Service will build prestige 
for your products—since retailers do like the goods that come 
promptly, as wanted, no delays, no mistakes, no damage. 
And you may find it possible to finance working capital for 
promotion in the metropolitan area through the use of Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts. 


Get full details in the free booklet ““More Profits in New York.” 
When you write for it, specify briefly your products and your 
method of sale, and we will supplement the printed book 
with a Bush Service letter telling just how we can help your 
business to more profits in New York. 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Forum 


New York, N. Y. | 


be made for this consistent performance. 
Since those earnings offer a strong assur. 
ance that larger dividend disbursements 
will be made in years to come, there js 
much to be said in favor of purchasing a 
stock to-day on the basis of what it may 
yield a year or two hence. When prices are 
boosted to a level where yields are only 2 
per cent, however, the investor is no longer 
investing. He is gambling that the divi. 
| dend will be trebled. And net earnings of 
most companies are not likely to treble in 
| four or five years. More likely the period 
| will extend into a decade or more. 
| Based on past performance it is reason- 
able to expect about a 10 per cent growth 
in net per annum for a gas or electric 
| company. By contrast, however, although 
| not at the other extreme, is the packing 
| industry. In recent years earnings in this 
| business have shown little or no increase, 
| Those packing stocks that are entitled to 
| an investment rating are selling to yield 
| from 51% to 8 per cent, or somewhat more 
than good bonds yield at this moment. 
In this case the growth factor is not worth 
speculating on, and the factor of risk in 
the common stock investment is given due 
weight in the market. Some industries, 
such as the steel business and the auto- 
motive business, are notoriously either 
prince or pauper. Other industries are 
wafted into prosperity by some change in 
style or some invention, and often are 
blasted out again by a reversal of the same 
condition or some other unexpected 
development. Naturally the risk factor 
should be given greater prominence in 
such a speculative proposition, and a 10 
per cent yield in some stocks may well be 
regarded as a danger signal rather than 
an invitation to buy. 

In times of speculative excitement, 
whether during a great speculative move- 
ment for the rise, such as last year’s, or 
in some drastic break, such as the smash 
last autumn, many inexperienced inves- 
tors are sucked into the stream with the 
rest of the speculators and the tendency 
is to depart from the beaten path, where 
a reasonable basis of price measurement 
can be applied, and tread the dangerous 
path followed by the crowd. Those who 
| are new to the game might do well not to 
ask why stocks rise and fall, as does our 
friend in Saskatchewan, but to ask, “Are 
| current prices reasonable?” The sugges 
tions given here do not begin to measure 
| all the factors that bear upon the answer 
to this question, but they do give weight 
to a few fundamentals which may prove 
| of value. And if stocks are selling a 
| yields that are too low it is just as well to 
bear in mind that there is always available 
a good market in bonds where funds cal 
be lodged until such time as stock prices 
are on a reasonable basis again. 


Financial Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of ‘*Downm 
town,” will be glad to give Forum readers his 
opinion regarding matters of investment. > 
advice regarding speculative rations W 

| be given. Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address: Editor “Downtown” 

















Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZATION, 
EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS OF 
THE AMERICAN WATER Works 
AND ELEctTRIC COMPANY, INC., 
will be mailed upon request. 
American Water Works and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Wuat Is CLass A Stock? A new 
twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLS AND PERSONAL Trusts. A 
booklet dealing with the various 
types of trusts, their application 
to individual needs; methods of 
handling estates; inheritance tax 
roblems; and the services of the 
ank as executor, administrator, 
custodian, and guardian. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 48 Wall Street, New York. 


CONVERTIBLE SecuRITIES. A book- 
let describing the attractions of 
securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- 
ties of a company and at the 
same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
bonds and stocks is included. 
George H. Burr & Company, 57 
William Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS. A di- 
versified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For INcoME BuILpERs. A practical 
Partial Payment Plan, whereby 
sound securities may be pur- 
chased through monthly pay- 
ments of as little as $10, and 
showing how a permanent, inde- 
pendent income may be _ built 
through the systematic investing 
of small sums set aside from 
current earnings. Henry L. Doherty 


Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


Continued on next page 

















Representative of 


New York—Old and New 


Tue Bank of New York and Trust 
Company occupies a unique position. 
It is older than the United States itself, as 
it was organized in 1784 shortly after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. It is the 
oldest banking institution in the City of 
New York, and the oldest banking institu- 
tion in the United States retaining its 
original name as part of its title. 


Certain unusual features in its charter 
protect its Trustees in their control of the 
Company; no sudden change in the 
ownership of its stock can bring about 
undesirable changes in its business policy. 


The Trustees are thoroughly represen- 
tative of New York — old and new — as 


their names indicate: 


Joseph Andrews 
Edmund L. Baylies 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr. 
Henry D. Cooper 
Lincoln Cromwell 
Wm. M. Cruikshank 
Norman H. Davis 
Thomas Denny 
Cleveland E. Dodge 
Philip T. Dodge 
John Foster Dulles 
Edward J. Hancy 
Robert C. Hill 
Eustis L. Hopkins 
Columbus’ D. Iselin 


L. F. Kiesewetter 
James B. Mabon 
Alfred E. Marling 
William J. Matheson 
Edwin G. Merrill 
Lewis Spencer Morris 
Ray Morris 

Frank C. Munson 
Henry Parish 

Walter Wood Parsons 
W. Emlen Roosevelt 
Edward M.Townsend 
Howard Townsend 
Paul Tuckerman 
Allen Wardwell 


The Company makes a specialty of 
personal service, both in its banking 
business and in its fiduciary business. 
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Bank of New Dork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Uptown Office 


Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 
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An extraordinary Introductory Offer 
which you may accept at our risk! 


This offer means a remarkable saving for you, as the six issues 
would cost $2.40 at newsstand prices. Moreover, if after seeing 
your first number, you are not entirely satisfied, notify us, and 
we will return your money. 


We know this trial will make you a permanent reader, for 
Harpers has proved its appeal for alert-minded people. In four 
years, it has doubled its circulation by the power and brilliance 
of its articles, the distinction of its fiction, its youthful, vigorous 
personality. 


Authoritative presentation of modern problems by contribu- 
tors like Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, Virginia Woolf, Stuart 
Chase, Harry Emerson Fosdick; enduring fiction by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts and Wilbur Daniel Steele; — are but a few of 
the features your dollar will bring you. 


John Dewey said, “‘I never read Harpers without enlighten- 
ment and enjoyment, and to a greater extent than with any 
other magazine.” You will agree. But to accept this offer, you 
must act immediately, as it is strictly time-limited. Why not 
pin a dollar to the coupon now, and send it to us without delay? 


BERSBRSESRSRSSSESRSESRSERSSSREERSERSERSSERESESSEEERBEEeEeeees 
a * 
2 CONVENIENT ORDER FORM ” = 
s HARPERS MAGAZINE > 
ques 49 East 33rd Street, New York City. . 
= Please send me Harpers Magazine for six months. I am enclos- 8 
= ing $1.00, your special rate for new readers. If I am not satisfied = 
HRN : . . 
a after reading the first issue, you are to return my money on 9 
5 request. - 
a Name CORPO ee oe e eee OHHH ESSE HHH HOSES OEE LES OO ER OSES EES 2 
a a lt tal : 
s LZ 
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Investment Literature 


THE CARE OF YOUR SECURITIEs. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York. 


LoosE LEAF SECURITY REcorpD, 
A convenient book for recording 
bond holdings — amounts, inter- | 
est dates, maturities, prices, | 
taxable status, etc. Copy upon 
request. Halsey, Stuart & Co,, 
201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


THE JoHN Hancock Home Bupc- 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
needs: the amount to be allowed | 
for rent, clothes, insurance, and | 
other savings. Budget sheet sent | 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please 
enclose 2c for postage. 





Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- 
ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. Nation- 
al Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


ProFit SHARING SEcuURITIES. A 
booklet listing the outstanding 
convertible securities which give 
the investor the protection of | 
senior securities combined with | 
the profit sharing opportunities 
of common. stock. See upon 
request. G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
44 Wall Street, New York City. 


23 YEARS OF Success. A_ booklet 
telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Copy upon request. Postal | 
Life Insurance Co., 511 Fifth | 
Avenue, New York City. 





THe KNAcK OF CoRRALLING DOL- 
LARs. An instructive booklet 
pointing the way to financial in- 
dependence through accumula- 
tion of guaranteed Prudence 
Bonds. Monthly payment plan 
with 514% interest on investor's 
payments. The Prudence Com- 
pany, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


How to Invest Money. A new | 
booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes various types 
of securities and is a valuable 
guide to every investor. A copy 
will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 











These booklets may be obtained by 
addressing the firms listed or 
Financial Department 


FORUM MAGAZINE 
441 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK 
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WHERE 


QualityisHigh 
and 
Rates are Low 


The Lexington—New 
York’s newest hotel—is 
not only distinguished for 
the luxury of its modern 
appointments and the ex- 
tremely reasonable rates, 
but also for the quality of 
its Cuisine. 

Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Minute Men. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
ating ice water, mirror door. 














341 rooms with double beds, $4 
1 person. e ° e . 
These same 341 rooms fortwo $ 5 
—— : f a wail e 
) rooms with twin s 
Either one or two persons . $ 6 
231 rooms with twin beds $ 7 
Either one or two persons . 


Transientor permanentaccommodations 


Club breakfast . . . 75c 

Special luncheon . . $1.00 

Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 


of American Hotels Corporation 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


Forum Definitions 





What is Sanity? 


Ir 1s nor surprising that the defini- 
tions submitted in this contest were 
widely divergent and, on the whole, 
rather nebulous. At many of our recent 
murder trials we have beheld the spec- 
tacle of eminent alienists, specialists in 
sanity, quite unable to agree among 
themselves as to what sanity is. 

Poets and playrights have long played 
with the idea that no one can tell who is | 
sane and who is not, and that “lunatics” 
may actually be more sane than the) 
“normal” people who would lock them | 
up. All this suggests that sanity and in- | 
sanity are purely relative terms. In the 
opinion of many of our readers sanity 
implies merely conformity with the rules 
of behavior followed by the majority. 
Indeed, one goes so far as to state that | 
it is nothing but a simile for Babbittry. 

The following definitions have been | 
awarded prizes: 


1. Sanity is that state of mind which 
expresses itself in thought and action in 
strict conformity with ideas and customs 
long established by convention and social | 
approval. (Lina J. Michel, Springfield, 
Mass.) 


2. Sanity, by popular conception, is 
that particular balance of mind and 
character which most nearly approximates 
the average. (Ethel Remington Hepburn, 
Pennington, N. J.) 


3. The term sanity connotes that 
permanent state of mind wherein one 
differs not too widely from the accepted 
standards of thinking, and if differing 
slightly, still has command of logical 
processes of reasoning comprehensible to 
other men. Sanity also consists in con- 
forming to the standards of conduct, 
however artificial, which mankind has 
set up and considers rational in the 
particular state of civilization in which 
one lives. (R. F. Love, Chippewa Falls, 
W2s.) 








4. Sanity is a subjective attitude 
toward conduct, the attitude which takes 
into consideration all the rational testi- 
mony that every circumstance supplies 
relative to any given situation. It is 
characterized by the ability to understand 
the distinction between mere speculation 
and results obtained by facts set in order; 
by the power to preserve relationships 
between apparently disparate facts and 
of predicting from stated premises veri- 
fiable, but yet unknown results. (C. M 
Brown, Chicago, Il.) 


Next: — What is SENTIMENTAL- 
ITY? Definitions, typewritten and not 
exceeding 100 words, must reach the Editor 
by February 25. Prizes of $5.00 for each 
winning definition. 
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You get 


better values. 
whatever 
type of room 


you prefer, 
at@.ece 


HOTEL 
STATLER 


and 
you have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


--. and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door 
—a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp 
at your bed-head—your 
own private bath—all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at 
no added cost. 


Restaurants, from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 


Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


there are 
Statlers in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 





Wraex a post-mortem was held in 
Washington, following the late lamented 
Wall Street crash, Jonn T. Fiynn was on 
hand to observe the doctors at their work. 
He incorporates some of his observations 
in his article. Mr. Flynn is an old news- 
paper man and was at one time Managing 
Editor of the New York Globe. When Mr. 
Munsey bought and scrapped it, Mr. 
Flynn took to free lancing and writing a 
daily syndicated newspaper article on 
business. He insists that he is 
not a business man, however, 
and that his interest is prima- 
rily in the social aspects of 
business. 


As « British officer en- 
gaged in counter-espionage 
during the World War, Ma- 
gor THomas Coutson picked 
up at first hand much of his in- 
formation about the career of 
Mata Hari. He served with the Royal Irish 
Rifles, with the 15th Battalion as an intelli- 
gence officer, and with the 19th Corps 
School, where he lectured on intelligence 
work to selected groups of officers. From 
1918 to 1921 he acted as Chemical Advisor 
to the Army of Occupation. At present he 
is living quietly in New Jersey and writ- 
ing a novel. 


Joun T. 


Roserr C. and Frances Wu- 
LIAMS BINKLEY collaborate in writing — 
and in other things. After editing jointly 
a column of political comment on the San 
Francisco Journal, they came to New 
York and Mr. Binkley taught history at 
New York University while he helped 
Mrs. Binkley write a book entitled What 
is Right With Marriage? Last summer they 
collaborated in having a baby and — we 
quote from a recent letter — “‘since there 
was danger that the child would, given its 
excellent heredity, become President and 
be forced to enforce Prohibition, the 
thoughtful parents avoided the danger by 
going to Italy to have it born on foreign 
soil.” Now all three are back at Smith 
College, where Mr. Binkley teaches. 


Tavine Bassrrt’s life has been an 
intellectual one. In 1912 he was appointed 
Professor of French Literature at Harvard 
and since that time he has hardly left the 
Yard, except for occasional visits to Eu- 
rope. But it does not follow that his 
life has been mild; on the contrary, as the 
leader of the humanist movement he has 
been the center of controversy for many 
years. H. L. Mencken, one of his oppo- 
nents, avers that on occasion Mr. Babbitt 
has, figuratively, ““shinned down from his 
Doric pole and begun to call names like 


the foreman of a composing room.” T. S. 
Eliot is making frantic attempts to get 
an anti-humanist movement under way, 
while Professor Babbitt’s followers are 
preparing to launch another attack in the 
form of a symposium on humanism. 


Wi arti J. Insuts is described as 
being “‘ gentle of manner and speech, diplo- 
matic, genial, fond of humor, cultured, 
and well liked.” He and his brother Sam- 
uel, who is ten years older, 
came to thiscountry when they 
were very young men. Martin 
Insull entered Cornell, studied 
engineering, and made the 
most of his training in connec- 
tion with public utilities in the 
Middle West. At present he is 
President of the huge Middle 
West Utilities Company. The 
achievements which he and 
his brother have made in this 
field are colossal. Strangely enough, it was 
not until middle age that they discovered 
their talents as financiers and formed the 
company on which their reputation rests. 


FLYNN 


Wi arcta Cuarke announces her 
particular hatreds as suburbs and Prohi- 
bition, and her particular loves as music 
and Connecticut. She was born in New 
York City in 1903, attended a number 
of schools — ending with Wellesley Col- 
lege and the University of Grenoble, 
France — and, after several years of 
writing advertising for a Philadelphia 
store, is now on the editorial staff of The 
New Yorker. Her chief claims to distine- 
tion, she says, are a superior culinary 
talent and a preference for old clothes. 


Drax. James Mourpny, Irish wit, 
newspaper correspondent, and 
cosmopolitan, is acting as for- 
eign editor of THE Forum. It 
was through him that the dia- 
logue with AE was published 
last month, and in this issue 
he appears as_ interrogator 
of James StepHens. He has 
described the author of The 
Crock of Gold for us: “‘When 
AE speaks, James Stephens 
remains silent, and when 
James Stephens speaks, all become silent, 
spellbound by the inventive genius of this 
extraordinary little man, who resembles, 
more than anything else, one of the de- 
lightful Leprecauns of which he writes. 
Like most of the Irish talkers, his thought 
becomes automatic when he speaks; not 
only the thought but the word seems in- 
spired. Stephens thinks in the words 
themselves, and there is not a superfluous 


Martin INsuti 


adjective or adverb or repetition or banal 
phrase. He completely justifies his claim 
that the contribution of the Irish poets to 
English literature is the gift of beautiful 
sounding words. The English poets, 
Stephens says, have the music of the line, 
but the Irish have the music of the word 
itself.” After having lived for several 
years in Paris— most of The Crock of 
Gold was written in a corner of a Paris 
café — Mr. Stephens has settled down in 
London with his family. 


Ovxz or the leading French short 
story writers, Henr1t DuvERNots has 
often been compared to de Maupassant, 
M. Duvernois is a tall, clean-shaven man 
in his early fifties. His mobile face alter. 
nately suggests a grave actor or a smiling 
divine of the old school, and he possesses 
qualities which make him one of the most 
popular men in Paris. Beginning as a 
newspaper reporter, M. Duvernois held 
successively almost all the positions pos- 
sible on a French newspaper. But it was 
not until ten years after his newspaper 
début that he published his first novel, 
Te Roseau de Fer. Since that time he has 
published sixteen novels and innumerable 
short stories. M. Duvernois is a former 
vice-president of the Société des Gens de 
Lettres and of the Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques. 


Ewa Yosr spent part of last sum- 
mer in Johnstown, Pa. — which she con- 
siders, next to New York, the most intel- 
lectually stimulating spot in the U. S. A— 
and the rest of the time at the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough. In Johnstown, 
between luncheons and teas, Miss Yost 
saw again many of her ex-pupils, whose 
destinies she had carved in her three years 
of teaching there. “To this day,” she con- 
fesses, “I am not able to go by a school 
building without a wave of thankfulness 
passing over me that I stepped out.” In 
Peterborough, Miss Yost started a book 
of non-fiction about women. She says, 
“When you stop to think how rarely the 
supposed non-fiction about women has 

not actively been fiction, you 
can see what a job I have.” 


"Die comments which 
SALVADOR DE MapartaGa has 
been making on international 
affairs have appeared in 
nearly every issue of THE 
Forum for over a year. As 
lecturer, author, and chief of 
the Disarmament Section of 
the League of Nations, Sefior | 
Madarixga is a recognized authority of 
affairs of international importance. 


Ass rue Aurtuor of Dickens, Dis- 
raeli, and Don Juan, or the Youth of Byron, 
Anpr& Mavrots has long been known to 
Forum readers. M. Maurois has recently 
published two new books, Atmosphere of 
Love, a novel, and Aspects of Biography, 
an exposition of his theory of biography: 





